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KUPPENHEIMER 
EMBASSY SUITS 


A truly fine group of clothes for gentlemen. 

The styles are conservatively smart... the 
“fabrics are rich in finish and soft in texture 
. . . the construction is a tribute to fine 
tailoring. An Embassy Suit assures you 
of lasting style, solid comfort and complete 
satisfaction. 
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Would you go to college 


for six months, if it cost 


you only fifty cents? 


Vou may not know much about Art. You 
wish you had a greater knowledge of the subject. 
You know of a reputable university that offers a 
fine and simple course in the understanding and 
appreciation of Art, but spending six months at 
college costs a lot of money. Here you are 
offered the opportunity to learn everything you 


Or you may be interested in the great books 
of mankind. You may have heard of Haeckel, 
and Buckle, and Darwin, and Lecky. You have 
wanted to know what these books contain. But 
Darwin's pEscENT OF MAN was too big and deep 
for you. Ernst Haeckel’s THE gIDPLE OF THE 
UNIVERSE was such an imposing volume that 











voL 


would learn in the six months at college and for you were afraid to tackle it. W.E. H. Lecky’s Cit 
only soc. Here is a book which, in clear and HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS seemed to you 
simple language, devoid of technical jargon, ex- to hold a mine of information, but it was a an 
plains the entire subject of art, how to under- gigantic reading task. Here, in a series called $1x 
stand it, how to appreciate it. A complete : “GREAT BOOKS MADE Easy, each of these books is cet 
college cram course, a simple and concise book; : . ‘summarized for you, their information stated in mi 
and for only soc: THE A B C OF ART, by Joha& simple and easy language by men who know. H 
Haldane Blackie. Look over the list. Order the ones you are in- - 
Or, when you were in terested in now. Make this a Summer of easy sa 
High School, you had to take a course in Chem- self-education. . 
istry. It is all beyond you now. The facts about on 
air, and water, and fire, and food are a mystery to pmo - - - - ++! its 


you. How you wish someone would come along 
and explain all of Chemistry so simply that you 
would know the subject and understand the sub- 
ject! Here is a book to do that for you: THe 


Check the books you want! 


jennie THE A BC OF ART, by John Haldane Blackie. soc 


ieeed THE 4 BC OF EVOLUTION, by Vance Randolph. soc. 
sateen THE A BC OF PSYCHOLOGY, by Vance Randolph. soc 


th 

em 

of 

A B C OF cHEeMistTry, by Newell R. Tripp. $5 
ee THE A BC OF ASTRONOMY, by Jay L. B. Taylor. soc to 
de 

las 

oo 

Ww 


And it costs only soc! 

ae THE A BC OF GEOLOGY, by Allison Hardy. soc 

yeanan THE A BC OF PHYSIOLOGY, by Vance Randolph. soc 
THE A BC OF BIOLOGY, by Vance Randolph. soc 


. Even the subject of Evo- 
lution mystifies you. The Dayton trial and the 
. consequent discussion about the conflict between 
| religion and evolution interest you, but you don't 
know what to think about them. Here is a 
book which tells you whether it is sinful to study 


......THE A BC OF CHEMiIsrRy, by Newell R. Tripp. soc 
a THE A BC OF Puysics, by Jay L. B. Taylor. soc 


THE A BC OF HISTORY: 


1 " . - ......THE FOUNDATIONS OF MOD) b . C. 
evolution, whether the teaching of evolution is a ™ Thomas and W. A. 7 —. 7 m 
/ crime. A simple, clear, and elementary outline . CIVILIZATION IN TRANSITION (1789-1870). H. C. sc 
: of evolution: THE A B C GF EVOLUTION, by Thomas end W. A. Hemm. soc lis 
: 4 .....«.THE DESCENT OF MAN, by Charles Darwin. Summar- 

Vance Randolph. ised by Newell R. Tripp. soc w 
; The ae THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE, by Ernst Haeckel. Sum- 
se are only three in marized by Vance Randolph. 50c Ir 
; a whole series of outlines. Each is a complete .. HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND, by Henry fc 


and thorough education in each subject. Each Thomas Buckle. Summarised by Clement Wood. 


soc at 
costs you only soc and they are all fine books, $f HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, by W. E. H. Lecky. 
Summarised by Clement Wood. soc le 


written by specialists in the subjects, printed 
from new and clear type on fine paper and 
staunchly bound in cloth. Look over the list of 
tities. More are coming. Order the ones in 
which you are interested, and order now. Make 
this a Summer of easy self-education. 


.. HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION AND 1 
SCIENCE, by John William Draper. 
Summarised by Charles T. Spalding. soc 
Send this coupon with remittance to 
THE VANGUARD PRESS, 80 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 


Include 5c for each book for postage. 
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THE NEW TAMMANY 


BY JOSEPH McGOLDRICK 


ew York City has an area of 316 
N square miles, more than the com- 
bined areas of Baltimore, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, Minneapolis 
and St. Louis. Within these limits it houses 
six million people, but actually it is the 
center of an urban community of nine 
millions. A million people daily enter the 
city from the suburbs and return at night 
to their homes. 

It has a governmental establishment sec- 
ond in size only to that of the United States 
itself. It is one of the hugest employers in 
the country. Its army of 120,000 permanent 
employés exceeds the peace-time footing 
of the national army. Its annual budget is 
$550,000,000, in addition to which it bor- 
rows $100,000,000 or more. Its net funded 
debt is almost $2,000,000,000, yet at the 
last election the citizens voted $300,000,- 
ooo for a new subway, the full cost of 
which is likely to reach twice that figure. 

One’s_brain whirls with the figures: a 
million school-children, forty thousand 
school-teachers, seventeen thousand po- 
licemen, a five-hundred-and-eighty-mile 
water front, five thousand miles of streets! 
In short, an imperial city—and a paradise 
for the spoilsman! A $250,000,000 payroll 
and $375,000,000 worth of contracts to be 
let every year! Such is the land of the Tam- 
many tiger. At his last election its citizens 
gave Al Smith 839,000 votes, 


Now the White House is in sight. Al 
has been nominated for the Presidency. 
Narurally, the nation’s interest is focused 
on his political parentage. Is his dam truly 
regenerate, as report hath it? Or has she 
her tongue in her velvety cheek? Has New 
York been bewitched by the Tiger? Is it or 
is it not the same old carnivorous and pre- 
hensile beast? 

The Tammany Society, or Columbian 
Order, is a fraternal society, or, as Judge 
Olvany would say, a patriotic society. It 
is not limited to Democrats, and many per- 
sons prominent in Democratic politics are 
not members. It is hardly more (or less) 
secret than the Elks or the Masons. Its 
ritual and rigmarole are of Indian analogy. 
Its governors are called sachems, of whom 
there are thirteen, and there is among 
them a grand sachem, now the patriarchal 
Commissioner of Elections, Voorhis, 99 
years old and still in office. Murphy, Ol- 
vany and Croker never held a higher office 
than that of sachem. Al Smith has been 
one since 1911. The other offices, wis- 
kinkie, scribe, sagamore and secretary, are, 
except for the last, not positions of power 
or influence. As a society Tammany limits 
itself to patriotic rallies. 

The Democratic organization is the real 
Tammany. Its membership comprises the 
members of all the district clubs, perhaps 
50,000 or more. Voters enrolled for the 


I 
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party primaries participate in the selection 
of the County Committee, which has over 
5,000 members. More important is the 
County Executive Committee, consisting 
of some thirty district leaders. But even 
this meets infrequently. Its functioning is 
extremely flexible. Two subsidiary stand- 
ing committees figure largely in its work. 
They are the Steering Committee and the 
Tammany Law Committee. The former 
deals with general public policies, im- 
provement programmes, and the like. The 
latter deals with matters of a more par- 
ticularly legal character, or with the legal 
phases of general problems. Both of these 
committees have such influence that at 
times it amounts to a usurpation of the 
functions of elected officials. The Board of 
Aldermen has almost completely abdicated 
in their favor. Their existence is not known 
to the populace generally, but those in 
active contact with the city government 
ate familiar with them, and many civic 
organizations—of the commercial, not the 
reform type—maintain direct contact with 
them. 

In so far as the Tammany idea is de- 
veloped as a theory, it involves carrying 
party responsibility to its logical con- 
clusion. It cuts through the elaborate 
system of governmental checks and bal- 
ances, it obliterates executive and legis- 
lative distinctions, and it supplants elec- 
tive discretion. Every Tammany official 
operates under orders from the organiza- 
tion. Administrative hierarchies are some- 
times turned completely topsy-turvy. A 
department head may have as many as four 
district leaders as his deputies and assist- 
ants. Under this system of high-ranking 
subordinates it is difficult for the organiza- 
tion to evade responsibility for the acts of 
any official, great or small. It has not al- 
ways been frank in accepting that re- 
sponsibility. There have been and still are 
occasional protests of non possumus, such 
as Murphy’s famous ‘“The convention will 
decide.’’ But perhaps the most significant 
and genuine contribution of Murphy and 
Olvany to the new leadership of the Hall 


has been their willingness to make some 
acknowledgement that the power which 
Tammany wields brings with it a responsi- 
bility which the organization is willing 
to accept. 


II 


Like all human organizations, Tammany 
is run by a small inside group. This has 
been notably true of recent years. Nobody 
ever doubted that Murphy was the sole 
boss, but there has been so much gossip 


about Olvany that he has had to issue | 


statements to the press reasserting his 
authority. (Surely Croker would have 
chuckled at that!) One thinks he doth 
protest too much. It is difficult to regard 
him as other than a personnel or patronage 
superintendent, a high-grade room-clerk, 
assigning members to their berths. Many 
have insisted that Al Smith is the real 
boss. He unquestionably has much influ- 
ence in the Hall, and for the last four years 
he has been a sort of back-seat driver. 

When, last year, the sachems conceived 
the bright idea of chartering Tammany 
clubs in other States, Olvany, after a con- 
ference with the Governor, declared he was 
opposed to the project and it was dropped. 
When the General Committee refused a re- 
nomination to Judge Knott of General 
Sessions, after many satisfactory years on 
the bench, there was an instant uproar 
from the press. After the lapse of a week 
the new nominee withdrew and Knott was 
named. It is significant that Smith's closest 
advisors on policy, both as Governor and 
as Presidential nominee, have not been 
closely identified with the organization. 
His kitchen cabinet has been composed, 
curiously enough, of Jews such as the 
Moskowitzes, Judges Shientag and Pros- 
kauer, Col. Lehman the banker, Clarence 
Lewis, and Secretary of State Moses—none 
of them closely connected with Fourteenth 
street. His chief backers and also his closest 
companions, W. F. Kenny, millionaire con- 
tractor and former street railway magnate, 
and James J. Riordan, the banker, are, how- 
ever, Tammany men. 
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The new Tammany is just as natural a 
development as the new Ford. As with 
the latter, perhaps the principal objection 
to the old model was its external appear- 
ance. The Tammany of today is the product 
of changing social forces. The sons of the 
men who were leaders in the nineties have 
had opportunities denied to their immi- 

t fathers. Many have been to college. 
Their children are even better off. All this 
has not been an unmixed blessing to the 
organization. Some of its followers are de- 
setting into the suburbs. Others have 
drifted into business and have little time 
for or interest in politics. Sons brought up 
in homes remote from their fathers’ dis- 
trict clubs are not drawn into the current. 
Many have attained to an intellectual and 
moral understanding that unfits them for 
old-fashioned practical politics. Thuggery 
at the polls, bribery, contract jobbery and 
the older alliance with vice and crime are 
giving way to methods more refined, if 
not inherently more honest. 

The Tammany politician today is mak- 
ing his money in business, law or real 
estate, and his standards are neither higher 


| nor lower than those of other business men. 








There are old-time chieftains with leathery 
necks and even tougher consciences who 
hanker for the rough-and-tumble and oc- 
casionally get off the reservation on a 
brief rampage, but the newer leaders are as 
much at home in dinner coats and plus- 
fours as their grandfathers were in red 
undershirts or yamilkes. 

But not all of the new Tammany is 
young. Some of its sturdiest supporters are 
men well_on in years, and some of the 
younger leaders are as unprincipled as 
Croker ever was. There can be little doubt 
that ultimately the new Tammany will 
win, but its present ascendancy is due as 
much to the prosperity and prospects of Al 
Smith as to any thorough-going acceptance 
of new leadership. The collapse of his 
presidential hopes would almost certainly 
produce a reaction. 

A word of qualification is, perhaps, in 
point regarding the actual extent of Tam- 


many’s authority in New York City. The 
city, since the consolidation of 1898, has 
consisted of five entire counties, each of 
them also a borough. Manhattan (New 
York county) is the old city of New York. 
This was and continues to be the Tiger's 
stronghold. The borough of Brooklyn 
(until 1898 a separate municipality) has a 
separate Democratic organization, headed 
for many years by McCooey. McCooey 
was not made a member of Tammany until 
after the unsuccessful Hylan primary in 
1925. His connections with the society, 
while distinctly cordial today, are scarcely 
intimate. He is not a sachem. 

Queens, for more than fifteen years, has 
acknowledged the leadership of Borough 
President Connolly. His recent collapse 
brought great joy to Tammany, but the 
failure of Mayor Walker to prevent the 
selection of a Connollyite to the vacant 
presidency shows how far from complete 
is Tammany’s power in that borough. In 
the Bronx, part of which was attached to 
the old city of New York, there has been 
a much closer articulation between Tam- 
many and the county democracy. Sachem 
Haffen of the Bronx has been a power in 
the society for many years. He was one of 
the triumvirs in the interregnum between 
Croker and Murphy in 1gor. 

The Tammany strongholds have been 
on the East and West Sides of Manhattan, 
from the Battery to the gas-houses on the 
East Side, and from Chelsea and Green- 
wich Village to Hell's Kitchen on the 
West. These ate the districts in which 
Tammany has polled (and still does) 85 to 
go% of the vote cast. The populations of 
both regions have declined 20% since 1920. 
As the organization and its adherents have 
prospered, the families of the latter have 
put strong pressure on them to move away 
from Division street or Third avenue or 
Ninth avenue to some more congenial 
quarter. Manhattan offers no in-between. 
One must choose between Hester street 
and Park avenue. So they have gone to the 
Bronx. A small number have gone to 
Brooklyn, but Brooklyn, already thickly 
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settled, has had few attractive new de- 
velopments to offer. More recently the 
trend has been to Queens. A son of Battery 
Dan Finn is president of a Democratic club 
in Woodhaven. 

Wherever Tammany men have gone they 
have tried to retain their former connec- 
tions. In Brooklyn, their small numbers 
discouraged this desire, but even there 
many have shunned McCooey and jour- 
neyed nightly to their old haunts in Man- 
hattan. To the Bronx they took Tammany 
with them. In Queens—particularly since 
1925, when Connolly espoused the lost 
cause of Hylan—Tammany clubs have 
sprung up everywhere. In Queens and in 
Brooklyn there are Tammany leaders ow- 
ing no allegiance to the borough organiza- 
tions and ready, perhaps, to rally the 
braves should war break out. There is 
ample prospect of a raid this Fall upon the 
disordered Connolly ranks in the election 
of his successor. 

The result of this rather circumscribed 
sphere of Tammany influence has been to 
make the organization's control of the city 
government never quite complete. Hylan, 
of course, was not a Tammany man, though 
he and Murphy had a comprehensive and 
satisfactory understanding regarding pat- 
ronage and other essentials. The mayor's 
departments under Hylan were so generally 
headed or controlled by Tammany district 
leaders that very few changes were made 
by Walker. A McCooey leader was con- 
tinued as fire commissioner. Though the 
administration (except of highways, public 
buildings and sewers, which is entrusted 
to the borough presidents) is completely 
centralized in the mayor's departments, 
there is a good deal of decentralization in 
reality. Many of the departments ate given 
over to deputies in the various boroughs, 
in practice named by the local organiza- 
tions and largely run under the direction 
of the latter. On the other hand, the ex- 
istence of a dominant machine and of 
interdependent interests has had a central- 
izing influence on the borough and county 
governments, though the charter con- 


templates decentralization. The city con- 
tains five vestigal counties, coextensive 
boroughs, each with a sheriff, a county 
clerk and other elective officers. All county 
expenses are met from the city treasury, 
The county and borough governments are 
manned by the borough organization. 


Ill 


The management of most of the city’s 
affairs, including the adoption of the budget 
for city, county and borough purposes, 
is subject to the control and supervision of 
the Board of Estimate, on which all the 
boroughs have substantial representation, 
On one recent occasion a borough president 
who strongly objected to a proposed bus 
franchise was brought into line, after 
several weeks of wrangling, by a threat 
(in executive session) to cut off public im- 
provements for his borough. One of the 
chief and most reasonable objections Tam- 
many has had to the borough system has 
been the power which these officers have 
to vote money for public improvements, of 
which they themselves have the spending. 
Tammany also has the endorsement of 
civic bodies for its proposal to abolish the 
anachronous counties. 

Until the rise of Al Smith, the Tiger had 
few opportunities to run the State govern- 
ment, though its organization was suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit taking on the job 
when occasion offered. That job includes 
jurisdiction over such concerns as the in- 
come tax, workmen's compensation, auto- 
mobile licensing, the movie censorship 
and a wide variety of smaller matters. In 
the State Legislature, the Democrats have 
very seldom controlled both houses, but 
their frequent control in the State Senate 
has given them some influence. 

The Federal province, while terra clausa, 
has not been terra incognita. The long peri- 
ods of Republican supremacy in the nation 
have brought it to pass that most of the 
Federal employés are Republicans, so that 
atadical change in personnel could be 
made on the few occasions when there was 
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a Democratic President on cordial terms 
with Tammany. This Republican domain 
embraces the customs-house, the natural- 
jzation bureau, the Federal income-tax 
office, the post-office, Prohibition enforce- 
ment and the judicial system, including 
inter alia the lucrative bankrupt business. 
All these delicacies must normally be re- 
garded as Republican perquisites, but they 
will be Tammany’s dower if Al Smith's 
dream comes true. It is hard to imagine his 
refusing to give them to the organization, 
for he is avowedly an organization man. 
On the other hand, his thorough practical 
acquaintance with politics and govern- 
ment would ensure the maintenance of 
standards fully as high as those he has in- 
sisted upon where Tammany has been per- 
mitted to enter the State departments. He 
would probably require that the Hall re- 
main discreetly at home, and leave Wash- 
ington, as it has left Albany, to him. 

The district leader is at once the anode 
and the cathode of Tammany’s political 
battery. He brings to it its money and its 
votes; he carries its power into the re- 
motest corner of the city and to the hum- 
blest of its citizens. The organization has 
little contact with the citizenry. To the 
vast masses of the common people and 
most of the rest, the district leader is the 
chief point of contact with the organiza- 
tion, even with the government itself. 
Every night in the week, every week in 
the year, they can find him in his club- 
house during the entire evening, sometimes 
late into the night. In a little black book 
he enters his commissions—*‘contracts”’ 
he calls them. The next day he is busy 
about thé courts, seeing clerks, district 
attorneys and judges, or, better still, the 
leaders responsible for them. He sees Com- 
missioner this or Chief Clerk that and 
atranges for peddlers’ and plumbers’ li- 
censes, excuses from jury duty, transfers, 
feinstatements, the promotion of sub- 
ordinates, vault permits, sewer connec- 
tions, revision of assessments, and pass- 


ports. 
The city licenses 196 different occupa- 


tions. Permits are required for every one, 
from child actors to scavengers. 

Promptly each October, the names of 70,- 
coo prospects are placed upon the personal 
property rolls, of which 40,000 ate as 
promptly removed. The owners of $16,000,- 
000,000 worth of real estate are'vitally inter- 
ested in their assessments. The variety and 
vagaries of the city’s laws and ordinances 
may be left to the imagination. There are 17,- 
ooo policemen to enforce them. Three score 
night-clubs could be shut at 3 a.m. if Mayor 
Walker’s curfew law were enforced, which 
it is not. In short, the ‘‘contracts’’ with 
New York’s millions are almost infinite. 
Sociologists have often pointed out that 
governmental functions expand with the 
volume and density of population. It is 
scarcely surprising to find, in this empire 
city, a government of imperial proportions, 
reaching out in myriad ways into the lives 
of its multitudinous citizenry. 

The district leaders’ services are rendered 
for two considerations: votes and money. 
Those for whom favors are done cannot do 
less than assign their franchises to their 
benefactors. This is the principal, almost 
the sole means of winning and retaining 
votes. A still large, but steadily declining 
number belong, as the expressive phrase 
puts it, to the party. Some ancestor deeded 
their votes to the party in fee tail. The 
number won by a realistic discussion of 
issues is too small to mention. The great 
bulk of votes is now on a fairly tangible 
quid pro quo basis. 


IV 


The political unit in New York City is 
the assembly district, of which there are 
sixty-five. The aldermanic districts, equal 
in number, roughly coincide. The political 
life of the district centers about the club. 
Most Tammany clubs have Indian names, 
such as Huron, Owaso, and Umqua; a few 
bear the names of leaders, past or present, 
—for example, the McManus, Ahearn and 
Curry Associations. The nucleus of these 
clubs is the group of public job-holders, 
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whose destiny is so intimately related to 
that of the leader. There are about 600 to 
a district. They, with their immediate 
families, about equal the normal primary 
vote. They belong to the club. They alone 
are likely to receive direct orders on ticket- 
splitting and the like. They constitute the 
sounding board of every whispering cam- 
paign. They are the carefully attuned re- 
ceiving and broadcasting antennz. 

It is true that all but some 3,000 of the 
121,000 persons on the city payroll are 
under civil service protection, but those 
3,000 of the chosen, exempt from the merit 
system because of the confidential, or 
otherwise valuable character of their serv- 
ices, receive salaries zveraging $5000, and 
control the promotions, transfers, ratings, 
rises and retirements of all the rest. All but 
two or three district leaders in the city 
hold such jobs. 

The party’s attitude toward these re- 
sponsible positions may be judged from 
the following typical news item: 


Mayor Walker yesterday afternoon appointed 
John J. Dietz Commissioner of the Department 
of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, to succeed 
the late Nicholas J. Hayes. 

The new Commissioner has been Deputy Com- 
missioner in the same department for many years 
at a salary of $7,500 a year. His new post carries 
with it « salary of $10,000. His promotion is re- 
garded as on pennuens in line, and as a recog- 
nition of long and faithful service. 

Commissioner Dietz is a veteran Tammany 
leader and heads the Eighteenth Assembly or- 
ganization in upper Manhattan. 

William L. Kavanagh, chief clerk in District 
Attorney Joab H. Banton’s office at $7000 a year, 
is to get the position vacated by Mr. Dietz’ pro- 
motion at $7,500 a year. The place thus vacated 
in the District Attorney's staff will go to Terrence 
F. McKeever, now an examiner for the Board of 
Aldermen at $5,500 a year. Mr. Kavanagh is a 
Tammany leader in the Third Assembly District, 
and Mr. McKeever is Tammany leader of the 
Ninth Assembly District. 


Twenty or more members of every dis- 
trict club hold important elective or ap- 
pointive positions paying good salaries and 
involving important discretion in connec- 
tion with some governmental activity. The 
post of assemblyman is perhaps the least of 
these because of the small salary, the brief 


term and the costly absences from the city 
which it necessitates. Most districts award 
it to some young briefless lawyer. The 
aldermanic districts correspond closely to 
the assembly districts. Though the post of 
alderman is much more important than 
that of assemblyman because of its $5000 
salary for an hour’s work a week, its two- 
year term, and its incidental opportunities, 
it lacks authority over and contact with 
government and business and is generally 
bestowed upon some party hack without 
brains or vigor for a bigger job. There is 
nothing less congruous than to hear the 
aldermen called the city fathers. (As Mrs. 
Pratt might say, “‘So is your old man."’) 
Nor can the board's existence be justified 
on the ground that its motley composition 
enables it to speak for the cosmopolitanism 
of the city. Scarcely one among its mem- 
bers ever speaks at all. They do as they are 
told—and so do the Tammany Senators 
and the Congressmen. 

More important to the district club and 
its leader than law-makers are judges. 
There is approximately one municipal 
court judge and one magistrate for each. 
True, the former, whose jurisdiction is 
civil, are elected and the latter, whose 
work is criminal, are appointed by the 
mayor, but under the unified Tammany 
political system there is no discernible 
difference in their calibre or in the actual 
process of their selection. When one is to 
be installed in court amid friends and 
flowers the district leader usually makes 
him a present of a gavel and, perhaps all 
unconsciously, reveals the true source of 
the new jurist’s honor. These judges and 
the City Court and Special Sessions judges, 
of slightly loftier civil and criminal juris- 
diction, are an integral part of their dis- 
trict organizations. The eighteen County 
and forty-five Supreme Court judges (all 
receiving $22,500 a year) are subject to 
higher standards. With a few exceptions 
they remain aloof from the details of dis- 
trict politics, although some have been 
district leaders. But the manner of their 
selection is completely political and they 
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ate by no means out of politics. Two are 
sachems of the Hall. 

The remainder of the district coterie are 
jn non-elective jobs, for the most part 
exempt from civil service standards and 
safeguards. Under the guidance of the 
jleader, they govern the destinies of the 
dub. The club is thus a soviet of political 
job-holders. This is the system through 
which the leaders are recruited. Olvany 
has been successively law assistant to the 
corporation counsel, alderman, deputy fire 
commissioner, sheriff's counsel under three 
sheriffs, and General Sessions judge. Al 
Smith has been on the public payroll al- 
most as continuously as President Coolidge. 

Votes are the direct current, but the 
higher voltage is in the alternating current 
of currency. The hundred-dollar bill in a 
box of cigars is almost as obsolete as the 
plug hat or the wooden Indian. Many 
Tammany leaders write insurance, surety 
bonds and the like, and make their levies 
in this way, or are engaged in other busi- 
nesses with which the recipients of largess 
can be induced to deal. All city job-holders 
ate required, and a motley array of others 
dragooned into belonging to the club. 
Their dues are, in the aggregate, large. 
There are periodic balls, beefsteaks, clam- 
bakes and rackets, for which tickets are 
sold to all and sundry, as well as advertise- 
ments for souvenir programmes and levies 
in kind. The old-fashioned assessment of 
public employés, pruned a bit and equipped 
with a modern system of underground 
irrigation, still flourishes. Important elec- 
tive or appointive posts, not excepting 
judgeships, are practically put up at 
auction. 

The most general and complete assess- 
ment is for the campaign fund. This col- 
lection is made almost wholly without 
reference to proposed or necessary expendi- 
tures. The receipts are not reported as the 
law requires. Barely a dozen districts make 
any return at all and these are quite obvi- 
ously incomplete. The district leader is a 
kind of modern tax-farmer. The central 
Organization requires a return of a portion 


of his collections. Beyond that, he must 
spend whatever is necessary to make the 
showing expected of him. The organiza- 
tion is fully aware of population shifts and 
changes in the use and value of property, 
and knows almost precisely what due care 
and diligence could produce in votes and 
money. 

The district leader levies upon all upon 
whom he has any claim. The money is 
spent when, where and how he pleases. 
He must keep up the property entrusted to 
him. A certain amount of benevolent work 
is necessary, particularly in the Winter. 
In Summer, there are children’s picnics. A 
wealthy West Side leader maintains a 
camp where all the poor children of the 
district are sent for two weeks. At all 
seasons of the year there are tickets to buy, 
flowers to send and dinners to attend. One 
leader estimates that he spends $2,500 a 
year on tickets, memberships and dona- 
tions. Great and constant as a leader's ex- 
penditures are, there is generally a bounti- 
ful surplus. And this is his own. 

All of them are engaged in one or more 
lucrative businesses. Culkin, a self-made 
millionaire, has interests in a dock com- 
pany, a warehouse, an equipment business, 
and an airport beacon concern. Frawley 
was a contractor and a real estate pro- 
moter. Hagan has a lighting fixture busi- 
ness. A former leader owns several hotels. 
A few are lawyers. Burkan, known as the 
actors’ lawyer, has many famous clients, 
including Charlie Chaplin and the New 
York Giants. Olvany had a lucrative prac- 
tice as a lawyer before going on the bench, 
and his being boss does not hurt the busi- 
ness of the firm of Olvany, Eisner & Don- 
nelly. Practically all dabble in real estate; 
some on a very considerable scale. Their 
knowledge of prospective improvements 
and their contact with assessing and zoning 
authorities give them obvious advantages 
over other speculators. Many Have ex- 
tensive subterranean connections with all 
sorts of concerns doing business with the 
city. A gross return of $100,000 a year is 
probably fairly common, and some, per- 
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haps many, enjoy a net income above that. 
Murphy left an estate of $2,170,761. 
McMahon, Plunkitt and T. H. Smith, 
former secretary of the Hall, each left 
overt $200,000. 

Tammany has always rested on the 
shoulders of the poor and the immigrants 
who, in New York, are practically identi- 
cal groups. These have been its voting 
legions. There are four principal immi- 
grant groups: the Irish, the Jews, the Ger- 
mans and the Italians. The two former 
have been numerically and politically most 
important, each numbering well over a 
million. The Irish, of course, are largely 
Catholic, and the Irish Catholics have 
dominated their church in the city as they 
have in the nation. There have been few 
instances of interference by the clerical 
authorities. The most significant fact con- 
cerning both the Irish and the Jews has 
been their clannishness—their emphasis 
on group or cultural loyalty rather than 
on any religious or racial programmes or 
issues. The Irish came first, they had no 
language obstacle, they had few factional 
difficulties, and they have enjoyed unques- 
tioned hegemony in the city since the days 
of Tweed. The Jews have had almost as 
high a degree of solidarity, despite dis- 
sensions between the reformed and ortho- 
dox wings, and, more recently, between 
pro- and anti-Zionists. The Germans have 
been part Catholic and part Lutheran. 
With conspicuous exceptions, they have 
not given as much attention to politics in 
New York as they have elsewhere. The last 
important European immigrant group, the 
Italians, have only recently established 
themselves. Many still speak their native 
tongue and there has been at times much 
emphasis upon the retention of Italian 
citizenship and an ultimate return home, 
but they are showing a considerable apti- 
tude for politics. 

Tammany has played its part in the melt- 
ing pot process. There are still under- 
currents of rivalry or distrust, but the 
general impression is one of cosmopolitan- 
ism. Political leaders of each hyphen or 


faith attend the functions of all. Goldfogle 
marches in the St. Patrick’s Day parade. 
Walker and McCooey attend the Purim 
ball. Smith issues a message of greeting at 
Rosh Hoshonnah. The P. H. McCarren 
Club last year distributed $2,000 worth of 
matzoths. Tammany was somewhat slow 
to accept the Jews and they were once 
drifting rapidly into the Republican ranks, 
Sam Koenig, the Republican boss, is a Jew 
and one of the few Republican strongholds, 
aside from the silk-stocking Fifteenth, has 
been his East Side district. Today we find 
Lazarus, Goldenkranz, Burkan and Solo- 
mon among the Tammany district leaders, 
No programme at the Hall is complete 
without a name like Benjamin Greenspan 
or Jonah Goldstein, but there is yet to be 
a Jewish sachem. Half of the sachems are 
still Irish Catholics. The rest are of the 
various Protestant denominations and the 
older American stocks. 


V 


At the present time the Negroes present a 
problem to Tammany. There are some 
250,000 of them living in the city, many 
as the result of the post-war migrations. 
Numerically they are not very important, 
but the compactness with which they live 
—practically all in Harlem—enhances 
their political significance. But for their 
own lack of cohesion and the dissension 
between Americans and West Indians, they 
would hold the balance of power in three 
districts and dominate two. 

The tendency has been and the ultimate 
solution, of course, will be to treat them 
like any other immigrant group. Already 
there are fifty-four colored policemen, a 
fire lieutenant, an assistant district at- 
torney, a hundred school-teachers and a 
host of elevator attendants and the like. 
The highest position is that held by F. Q. 
Morton, of the Civil Service Commission, 
at a salary of $7,500. By tradition, of 
course, the Afro-American belongs to the 
Republicans, but not only is this loyalty 
wearing out but there is abundant dis- 
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satisfaction with that party for its indiffer- 
ence to lynching, civil rights and franchise 
legislation, and, locally, its unwillingness 
to advance the race in public office. 

Even more important is the bounty 
which the Tammany machine has to offer. 
Croker was the first to proselyte among 
them. From Croker until the death of 
Murphy, considerable progress was made. 
The presidential ambitions of Governor 
Smith have of late cooled the welcome 
slightly. His Southern supporters would 
not relish the news that there have been 
two Tammany Negro aldermen. When the 
Negro Elks from the whole country as- 
sembled in New York, the Governor, who 
had promised to open the convention, had 
a sudden brief illness, and Mayor Walker 
was unable to review their parade. Thus 
the enlistment of Negroes by the Demo- 
crats has been noticeably halted in the last 
four years, resulting, among other things, 
in the election of two colored Republican 
aldermen. As soon as the Governor's for- 
tunes ate definitely determined in No- 
vember, Tammany will unquestionably 
resume its absorption of this latest immi- 
grant group, particularly as the other 
groups rapidly outgrow its tutelage. 

There are no women officers or sachems 
in Tammany. There are none on its im- 
portant committees. It is true that one 
woman, Annie Mathews, holds a $15,000 
elective job, but her nomination was made 
in answer to a similar nomination by the 
Republicans and with a view to protecting 
and strengthening the ticket generally. It 
did not imply and has not been followed 
by the acceptance of women on a com- 
pletely equal footing. In the clubs and in 
the party’s councils they play a very sub- 
ordinate part. They are seldom consulted 
and generally segregated. Many of the 
older male chieftains are antediluvian in 
their notions of woman's sphere. The 
women most conspicuous in politics are 
not the wives of important leaders. Only 
about half of the women leaders are mar- 
tied. Some of the husbands of these are 
active in politics but usually in minor 


capacities. The women active in district 
politics are almost all job-holders or seek- 
ers after jobs. 

Possibly woman suffrage came pre- 
maturely. In New York it has meant very 
little. There has been a theory that it 
doubled the boss-controlled vote without 
proportionately increasing the non-con- 
trolled vote. The figures indicate that al- 
most the reverse has been true. 

The old Tammany was a synonym for 
alliance with vice. Today with the Hall 
more completely in control than it has 
ever been before, and the first Tammany 
police commissioner in twenty-five years 
in office, vice conditions in New York are 
better than they have ever been and su- 
perior to those of any other large city in 
the country. Street-walking simply does 
not exist. Brothels are equally unknown. 
There is no organized or obtrusive prosti- 
tution. What exists, and there is a certain 
amount of it, flourishes in connection with 
cheap dance-halls, night-clubs and restau- 
rants, but the conditions in all of these are 
improved almost beyond belief. Gambling 
has been checked. The last police com- 
missioner even raided poker games in Tam- 
many Clubs. The burlesque shows, though 
not exactly elevating, are on almost the 
same moral plane as the Broadway revues. 
Speakeasys abound, but responsibility for 
them must be laid at the door of the Re- 
publicans. 

All of which may astonish readers in 
distant, wickeder places, but such are the 
facts, and Tammany must have the credit 
for them. Exactly why Murphy should 
have embraced such a policy in 1917 is 
somewhat hard to make out. It is said 
that when he kept a saloon he refused to 
serve women. Perhaps it was the threats 
of the organized churches and their spokes- 
men, the Committee of Fourteen. Possibly 
the powerful theatre, hotel and railroad 
interests objected to the reputation which 
the old freedom gave the city. Doubtless 
the prosperity which the Hall has enjoyed 
in the ensuing decade, though in no sense 
to be attributed to this as a cause, helped 























the transition. Today the organization 
has found new and more generous springs 
to tap. It may never go back. The condi- 
tions which caused the older alliance to be 
taken for granted are being rapidly out- 
grown. 

If brains and money could build a po- 
litical army the Republicans would never 
have got so far behind Tammany, for they 
have plenty of both. Their generals are as 
abundant as in a Central American re- 
public, and they not only number the bulk 
of the prosperous and well-to-do in their 
ranks but command such points of vantage 
as the income tax bureau and Prohibi- 
tion enforcement. These and the other 
strategic situations which they control are 
handled in a thoroughly political way. 
From the standpoint of effective organiza- 
tion, their great lack is of sergeants and 
corporals for the districts. The havoc 
wrought by the broad extension of the 
merit system in the Federal field is viewed 
thus by Jake Livingston, the Brooklyn boss: 


Nine-tenths of the Federal employés are Republi- 
cans—or they should be. These men and women are 
punished if they engage in what is termed per- 
nicious politics. There are some 125,000 city civil 
service employés. Nine-tenths of these are Demo- 
crats. They are allowed, if not actually encour- 
aged, to become politically active. 

That is what we Republicans have to buck up 
against. Why the government has such a rule 
do not know. It curtails a political organization, 
for most of the Federal employés are politically- 
minded and could be quite useful as devtinn dis- 
trict captains and workers. 


This analysis is quite correct. Many Re- 
publican leaders privately complain that 
their district organizations are almost on a 
voluntary basis. The devil finds mischief 
for idle hands. At critical moments these 
Captains desert or are found to be in the pay 
or power of Tammany. The greatest Re- 
publican weakness would seem to come 
from trying to beat Tammany at its own 
game. Their workers are taught to play in 
with Tammany 364 days in the year and 
then complaint is made if they are found 
lacking on election day. They daily ex- 
change hostages with their enemies. This 
is natural enough, since each organization 
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desires to offer its customers a full line of 
governmental goods. But it is vain to argue 
that this trading of courtesies, because it is 
mutual, has no serious effects on party 
integrity. 

Some of the responsible leaders seem 
blandly content with the horizontal pos- 
ture their party has occupied during the 
last decade. Their campaign strategy is al- 
ways befuddled. They flirt with fusion one 
year and jilt her the next. 

Beyond the pale of Republican realism 
stand the reformers, viewing the battle 
dimly from afar, foolishly self-important, 
and quite as sincere, no doubt, as Don 
Quixote jousting at his windmills. At the 
head and front stands the Citizens’ Union, 
once a reform party but now a voters’ 
league, endorsing candidates, issuing bul- 
letins, checking up on public servants, act- 
ing as the people's watch dog. Its influence 
is not to be measured by its rather small 
membership of about 6,000. Its ready com- 
mand of the first pages of the metropolitan 
papers makes it a factor to be reckoned 
with. The Union is proud of its leadership 
of the independents. 

Quadrennially, when the election scrim- 
mage rolls around, it calls a huddle of the 
spokesmen of the minor groups and such 
hungry Republicans as will come in and 
tries to stir up a little teamwork for a 
fusion candidate. In the mélée that fol- 
lows, there being but two goals, the Union 
is apt to be facing the Republican one. In 
the off seasons it busies itself with com- 
mittee meetings and press releases. Its con- 
stant tocsins wearied the public a little 
during the Hylan régime and it has been 
trying since to play a new tune. More than 
cordial to Governor Smith and striving 
valiantly to like Mayor Walker, it has been 
a barometer of public opinion for the new 
Tammany leaders. But Tammany has had 
such a wide margin of safety in its hold 
upon popular support that every now and 
then it has been able to snub the organiza- 
tion in a way quite disconcerting to the 
latter's pride. 

Being non-partisan is the Citizens’ Un- 
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jon’s hardest task. Particularly with the 
New Tammany in the ascendancy, it has 
been difficult to attract independents with 
Democratic inclinations, though Judge 
Proskauer, Clarence Lewis, counsel to the 
Transit Commission, Sol Goldenkranz, the 
district leader, and other prominent Demo- 
crats have come from the Union fold. Any 
hide-bound Republican, on the other hand, 
feels himself automatically a member, and 
if the organization were not alert it would 
find itself sadly overburdened with staunch 
Republicans and its identity obliterated. 


VI 


New York is a well-governed city. In spite 
of the close domination which the Tam- 
many machine and its allies have main- 
tained, any competent observer must admit 
that it shines by comparison with the other 
huge cities of the country. This has baffled 
the reformers and Republicans. Can an 
evil tree bring forth good fruit? 

The only qualification which must be 
recorded is—and perhaps at this point the 
cat comes leaping from the enveloping 
sack—that this government is inordinately 
expensive. For $500,000,000 a year it ought 
to be possible to provide substantially 
more in goods and services than the city 
actually receives. Any effort to estimate 
the disparity between the value received 
and the cost to the public would be rash, if 
not ridiculous. Yet it can scarcely be less 
than 10% and, if any means could be found 
to measure it, it would not be surprising 
to find it as much as 30%. Salaries in all 
ranks, except in certain professional groups 
and among subordinates, are quite out of 
scale with those in private employment. 
Most departments are over-manned; many 
employés with pull scarcely work at all. 
The prices paid for supplies and contract 
work, in spite of public lettings, are fre- 
quently amazing. Outsiders who dare to 
underbid are likely to find specifications 
very rigidly enforced against them and 
their payments so delayed that the futility 
of it soon becomes apparent. 


For more than a decade the electorate of 
the city has been almost mockingly in- 
different to extravagance and waste. This 
is not surprising in view of the fact that in 
many Manhattan districts there are but 
two or three taxpayers among five hundred 
voters. The situation is less extreme in 
Brooklyn and Queens, but even there less 
than one voter in ten pays direct taxes. The 
middle-class, home-owning folk are being 
pushed beyond the city’s limits, leaving 
the richer and the poorer behind. There is 
as little home ownership in Park avenue 
or Riverside Drive as there is in First or 
Tenth avenues. There can be no question 
that this condition breeds a feeling of po- 
litical irresponsibility, and this is one of 
the things that makes for bossism every- 
where. 

This is not to say that there is a lack of 
individuals and groups with a stake in the 
community. Many with the most con- 
siderable stake are content deliberately to 
accept Tammanyism with all its expensive- 
ness, as the surest guarantee against Social- 
ism or a too rapid extension of social con- 
trol. They regard it as a kind of bachelor’s 
tax which one would sooner pay than have 
a governmental mother-in-law. Others 
want a government which they can control 
rather than a government which will con- 
trol them. 

The situation in New York is by no 
means unique. Tammany is merely the 
biggest, certainly not the blackest of po- 
litical machines. In many other cities boss- 
ism today shows far uglier aspects. One 
forbears to mention a once proud city of 
the Middle West, and surely Vareism has 
a lot to answer for. Bossism is a disease 
through which almost all of our cities with 
any sizeable immigrant population have 
had to pass, a measles of sociological youth. 
It will be outgrown. Once deadly, it is to- 
day becoming milder. We are becoming 
immune to it. It is a disease peculiar to 
no particular party, locality or city. 

As Mayor Jimmie Walker said when he 
went to represent New York at the Sesqui- 
Centennial: 
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If Bill Vare, Fred Kendrick and Charley Hall 
lived in New York they'd be Tammany leaders, 
and if John McCooey, Judge Olvany and Jim Egan 
lived in Philadelphia they'd be making up the 
Republican slate. We're all God's children and 
I don't believe in taking party politics too seri- 
ously. 


There is scarcely a time when there is 
not some graft cloud in the New York po- 
litical skies. As soon as one appears the 
Tammany medicine-men and rain-makers 
whoop up a dance called an investigation. 
Frequently four or five of these are com- 
menced at once. If the public interest does 
not flag, but persists in demanding a vic- 
tim, some rascally clerk is dragged out and 
sent to prison and the public is expected 
to be satisfied. Generally it forgets speed- 
ily. Whatever became of the milk investi- 
gation, in which Justice Kelby recom- 
mended ninety-one indictments, or the 
scandals of snow removal, hospital man- 
agement, and prisons? What may we ex- 
pect in the sewer or street-cleaning man- 
hunts? When the public shows any interest 
at all it is more likely to want someone's 
scalp than to seek the correction of the con- 
ditions disclosed. 

Far more important than petty pay-roll 
padding is honest graft. Foolish public 
projects are hurriedly undertaken, and 
meritorious ones indefinitely delayed or 
unwisely diverted according to real estate 
options held by politicians. The manner of 
awarding the bus franchises last year was 
particularly disgraceful. The malfeasance 
disclosed even within the last two years 


is appalling in its variety and magnitude. 
But the citizens of New York are too rich 
and too busy to bother. For those who are 
neither rich nor busy there is Mayor 
Walker's continuous City Hall circus. 

Tammany's greatest asset has thus been 
the prosperity of the city. Its own pros- 
perity has been merely the taking of its 
tithe of the city’s. It is this which has en- 
abled it to double the city budget since 
1918. Property values have been increasing 
about a billion dollars a year. By keeping 
assessments close behind them (the ratio of 
assessed to true values is higher in New 
York than anywhere else in the State; 
twice as high as in some counties) it has 
been possible to boost each succeeding 
budget with almost no change in the tax- 
rate. Tammany’s real test will come when 
this amazing acceleration of realty values 
slows up, as there are already signs of its 
doing. Many of the expenditures now be- 
ing incurred involve commitments to even 
greater future outlays. The melting point 
may not be reached for another four or 
five years. 

Lastly, among Tammany’s most valu- 
able assets must be numbered its enemies; 
its greatest liabilities are, of course, with- 
in. It is one of those diabolically curious 
paradoxes of politics that critics chasten 
and therefore strengthen whatever they 
would destroy. The ancient Tiger has de- 
veloped an alert, almost kindly, sensitive- 
ness to criticism. Who says, ‘“They ain't 
no new Tammany'’? 
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A TEST OF EUGENICS 


BY ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


Catholic or Protestant, has no use for 

eugenics. An essayist such as G. K. 
Chesterton finds there a perfect mine 
wherein to dig for gems of satire, and a 
philosopher such as Bertrand Russell, in 
his moments of aberration, becomes wor- 
ried for fear eugenics will give us a race 
of beefy politicians. Lawyers who are es- 
pecially skilled in making the worse ap- 
pear the better reason, if Clarence Darrow 
really represents them, grow eloquent and 
even tearful over the virtues of some mem- 
bers of the Jukes family, so abhorred of 
eugenists, and over the vices of some mem- 
bers of the Jonathan Edwards family, their 
prize exhibit. Of course, these critics are 
all enemies of eugenics, and say just what 
one would expect of them. But how about 
the many eminent biologists whose sup- 
port of eugenics is only half-hearted? Such 
men as Professors Bateson, Castle, Morgan, 
Jennings and Pearl all believe in the inher- 
itance of innate mental differences, yet 
doubt whether applied eugenics will have 
any appreciable effect in improving the he- 
teditary composition of our people. 

This is a curious situation, but by no 
means surprising. It arises from the fact 
that one special method of discovering eu- 
genic truth has been so enormously pro- 
ductive of late that it has thrown a second 
method completely into the shade, and has 
almost prevented a third method from 
being even recognized. The method which 
has thus blossomed so marvelously is that 
of experiments in the breeding of plants 
and animals. In this way, through the 
Operation of the Mendelian laws of inher- 
itance, marvelous results have been 
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achieved. But, obviously, man with his ex- 
traordinary mental development and his 
intricate social customs is very different 
from animals, and it is not safe to conclude 
that because experiments with fruit flies 
show that the color of the eye follows cer- 
tain laws of inheritance, the moral quali- 
ties of human beings will be inherited in 
the same fashion. Before any such Men- 
delian law can be established, experiments 
are necessary upon generation after gener- 
ation of them. 

But human generations are very long; 
human mental traits are so complex that 
it is not easy to separate them; and social 
customs are so rigid that experiments in 
the breeding of human beings are out of 
the question. What then ought we to do, 
ask the aforementioned biologists, except 
sit down and wait a few hundred years 
until new knowledge is available? 

In answer to this a small group rise up 
and say: ‘Use another method. Study sta- 
tistics. Galton did that and thereby founded 
the science of eugenics.’” Dr. Pearl has re- 
cently done the same thing and has con- 
firmed Galton’s earlier results. But Dr. 
Pearl, like the other biologists mentioned 
above, is so impressed by the importance 
of Mendelian experiments that he distrusts 
the conclusions which most people would 
draw from his facts. 

Such, then, is the state of affairs in the 
world of eugenics today. The Mendelian 
type of biological experiment which is the 
craze now, Cannot at present tell us whether 
it is safe to attempt to improve the human 
race by means of eugenics. The statistical 
method as yet has reached only the same 
results that it did half a century ago, and 
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its most eminent advocates doubt whether 
it solves our present problem. What then 
shall we do? The answer seems to be: Look 
at the experiments which man has uncon- 
sciously made on himself. There are hun- 
dreds of cases where people with peculiar 
qualities have been isolated for a consider- 
able time from the rest of mankind. Has 
this led to any durable and significant ef- 
fect on the character of later generations? 

For practical purposes the question is 
simply this: Suppose a human experiment 
is tried wherein certain strong-minded, in- 
telligent, self-controlled persons, the kind 
who are generally recognized as the best 
type of citizens, are isolated biologically 
so that they and their descendants marry 
only among themselves. Will the descen- 
dants continue to be unusual along the 
same lines as their ancestors? If they are 
not, the attempt at the eugenic improve- 
ment of mankind is useless; if they are, it 
is worth making. The descendants may be 
less unusual than their ancestors, but that 
makes no difference provided they still 
stand above the ordinary level. Part of the 
unusual qualities may arise from training 
as well as heredity, but that also makes 
no difference, for cultural as well as bio- 
logical improvements are highly desirable. 


II 


The Parsees of India are a group of Per- 
sians who were separated from the rest of 
their people by a drastic process of selec- 
tion, and have remained isolated ever since. 
They were thus subjected to an experiment 
in eugenics, which is still continuing. Con- 
sider, first, the way in which the selection 
took place. During the Moslem conquest 
of Persia, a number of Zoroastrians, or Fire 
Worshippers, as the ancient chronicle puts 
it, ‘abandoned their houses and gardens 
and palaces for the sake of their religion, 
and lived in Kohistan for one hundred 
years."’ There, too, they suffered persecu- 
tion, for the overwhelming majority of the 
Persians had become Mohammedans. So in 
751 the Zoroastrian remnant, to quote the 


chronicle again, ‘‘became anxious for their 
religion.’ Hoping to find religious free- 
dom, they migrated to Hormuz, on the 
shore of the Indian Ocean. There they 
lived fifteen years, but being harassed by 
the Arabs, some of them set sail for India 
and landed near the Indus. Apparently they 
were not welcome there either, for after 
staying there nineteen years they sailed 
eastward again, reaching Sanjan in 785. 
There they were allowed to form a per- 
manent colony, with liberty to follow their 
own religion provided they adopted the 
language and customs of the country. Later 
they migrated to Bombay, where most of 
them now live. 

The selection by which the Parsees were 
differentiated from the rest of the Persians 
was based on religious conviction and a 
tenacity of purpose which made them pre- 
fer hardship and migration rather than 
apostasy. Great courage and physical vigor 
must also have been required to endure the 
difficulties and privations of migration 
after migration in the face of hostile neigh- 
bors. Moreover, the Parsees were not se- 
lected from the ignorant peasants or com- 
mon people, but from those having “‘houses 
and gardens and palaces’’—and from per- 
sons skilled in various handicrafts. 

So much for the selection which inaugu- 
trated this eugenic experiment. The next 
step was the isolation which allowed it to 
continue. The foreign tongue of the Par- 
sees, their peculiar religion, and the caste 
system of the Hindus, all prevented the 
immigrants from intermarrying with their 
neighbors. Even in our day the Parsee 
women are very carefully protected from 
the men of other religions, and the mar- 
riage of Parsees of either sex outside their 
own faith is absolutely prohibited. 

This drastic selection and isolation of the 
Parsees has produced noteworthy results. 
Although they have never numbered more 
than about 100,000, they have long been 
recognized as the most competent racial 
group in India, aside from the British. 
They far excel the ordinary Persians de- 
scended from unselected stock. The ma- 
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jority are merchants, and are highly suc- 
cessful in their occupation. One of their 
outstanding traits is a keen interest in pre- 
serving and purifying their old religion. 
Theirs, indeed, is almost the only religion 
in India, aside from Christianity, which 
insists upon a high moral code and upon 
charity and altruism. But they are pre- 
eminent also in many other things beside 
religion. 

In spite of their small number they 
have produced a remarkable succession of 
leaders in literature, philanthropy, busi- 
ness and politics. Two of these leaders are 
the only natives of India ever elected to 
the British House of Commons. Another, 
who migrated to China, founded the Uni- 
versity of Hongkong. The position of the 
Parsee women is another evidence of the 
strong tribal character. They are freer and 
more respected, and the girls as well as 
the boys are better educated, than those 
of any other set of people in India except 
the British. Such conditions are by no 
means recent; similar high standards have 
prevailed among the Parsees for nearly 
forty generations. 

How much of the long-enduring energy, 
ability, and progressiveness of the Parsees 
is due to social, and how much to biolog- 
ical, inheritance cannot easily be deter- 
mined. It is clear enough, however, that 
millions of other people once had the same 
social inheritance, but have fallen by the 
way. The Parsees have not only held fast 
to the best part of their cultural inherit- 
ance; they have improved it in the face of 
an environment which is depressing both 
physically and socially. This could scarcely 
happen unless they possessed an unusually 
high degree of innate ability like that of 
their ancestors. The original Parsees were 
selected because of the very qualities which 
enable people to maintain high social and 
teligious standards in the face of opposition. 

The point of all this is that in this well- 
attested historical experiment in eugenics, 
a rigid selection centering around certain 
definite temperamental and intellectual 
qualities was followed by rigid biological 


isolation. The result is a people who still 
retain a good endowment of the high and 
valuable qualities of the originally se- 
lected group. In other words, an improved 
racial stock has apparently been produced 
in exactly the same way that improved 
types of wheat are produced. 


Il 


The story of the Icelanders is much the 
same. The migration of the Norsemen to 
Iceland about goo years after Christ con- 
sisted mainly of what Coneybeare calls 
‘the noblest and worthiest of the land, 
the most peaceably disposed, and the most 
cultivated.’’ The reason for the migration 
may have been partly economic, but the 
most obvious factor was political. Harold 
Fairhair established a new thing in Nor- 
way, namely a kingship. Formerly each 
jarl, or landed lord, was absolutely su- 
preme; now each was forced to pay tribute 
and acknowledge a master. Many would 
not endure such ignominy. So part went 
out as rovers to harry the coasts of Eng- 
land, France and other countries. But the 
most thoughtful and peaceable sought a 
new home in Iceland, which had lately 
become known to them. 

When the jar/s migrated they took with 
them some of their yeomen, or karls, and 
even their thralls, or serfs, but these were 
doubtless the ablest and most loyal. The 
important point, however, is not so much 
the quality of the thralls and karls, but the 
fact that the proportion of jarls, or leaders, 
was extraordinarily large and their quality 
unusually high. Thus in this selection there 
occurred exactly the thing which many 
eugenists believe to be the most feasible 
means of making eugenics of practical 
value. In other words, the normal birth 
rate in such a community made the pro- 
portion of children born to parents possess- 
ing the qualities of leadership, initiative, 
aggressiveness, foresight and the like, un- 
usually high, while the proportion born 
from incompetent, unprogressive parents 
was small, 
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At the end of nearly half a century this 
selected type of migration came to an end, 
and since then practically no new settlers 
have gone to Iceland. In 930 A.D. the pop- 
ulation amounted to thirty or even fifty 
thousand, a number which was probably 
not much exceeded until after 1800. Even 
now the inhabitants number only a hun- 
dred thousand, and practically all are de- 
scendants of the original immigrants. For 
a thousand years physical isolation has 
produced biological isolation, and the Ice- 
landers have retained an unchanged inher- 
itance just as have the Parsees. 

Biologically, the most noteworthy effect 
of the Icelandic migration was that the 
children of a certain type of competent 
people could rarely marry any except their 
own kind. How far the occurrences of the 
next few generations were due to this I 
shall not attempt to say. Certain it is that 
in spite of an extremely unpromising phys- 
ical environment the flower of genius 
bloomed profusely. Although the Winters 
of Iceland are no colder than those of New 
York City, the Summers are much like 
those on the top of Mount Washington. 
Practically no crop except hay can be 
raised. Hence for a thousand years the Ice- 
landers have supported themselves almost 
entirely by raising sheep and a few cattle. 
and by fishing in the stormy seas. Some- 
times for years in succession, the Summers 
have been so rainy and foggy that it has 
been almost impossible to fish or to cure 
any hay for the Winter. So the sheep have 
died by the scores of thousands, and the 
human population has been terribly re- 
duced by famine, disease and plague. 

In spite of such disasters and the almost 
universal poverty which they have en- 
tailed, Iceland has stood in the forefront 
of civilization for a thousand years. In pro- 
portion to its population, its contribution 
to human progress has been greater than 
that of almost any other region except an- 
cient Greece and Palestine. As to the early 
days, Lord Bryce, the author of ‘The 
American Commonwealth,"’ says that the 
sagas of Iceland and its many prose com- 
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positions place its literature next after that 
of ancient Greece, if one regards both quan- 
tity and quality. Not less remarkable is 
the fact that for four centuries early Ice. 
land was the only independent republic in 
the world. Moreover, it was an absolutely 
unique kind of republic, for the govern- 
ment was nothing but a system of law 
courts, without executive officers. Public 
opinion and the good sense of the people 
were the sole reliance for enforcing the 
law. If a man was sentenced to a fine or 
banishment, for example, he proceeded to 
carry out his own sentence. 

These early achievements are remarkable 
enough, but it is still more remarkable that 
Iceland has retained its old preéminence 
throughout the centuries even to the pres- 
ent. In the Sixteenth Century printing be- 
came common in Iceland far sooner than 
would be expected of so poor a region with 
so scanty a population. While printing was 
spreading from country to country in Eu- 
rope after 1455, Iceland was passing through 
one of its most terrible periods of depres- 
sion, and was almost cut off from com- 
munication with the rest of the world. Yet 
in 1530 a printing-press was introduced, 
and between 1540 and 1600 at least forty- 
six books were published among those 
50,000 isolated, impoverished people. In 
Norway it was not till 1651 that the first 
book was printed. 

To come down to later times, a rough 
measure of the achievements of a country 
is found in its men of eminence. The Ency- 
clopadia Britannica gives accounts of nine 
Icelanders born since 1600. Thus in pro 
portion to its population, Iceland's repre- 
sentation is greater than that of any other 
country except England and Scotland, 
which, of course, receive undue emphasis 
because the encyclopedia is an English 
publication. Even during the last century 
Iceland has had four native sons sufficiently 
eminent in literature to find a place in the 
Britannica, while other eminent men, such 
as the sculptor Thorwaldsen and the ex- 
plorer Stefansson, were born of Icelandic 
parents in other countries. Even in our own 
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day these people who number no more than 
the population of Fort Wayne, Ind., or 
Waterbury, Conn., boast of many lyric 
poets, novelists, and dramatists, as well 
as an excellent group of productive scien- 
tists. 

Leaders are not Iceland’s only claim to 
fame. Today it is highly progressive po- 
litically and socially. It is one of the few 
countries with a well-managed system of 
old-age pensions. Its death rate is one of 
the lowest in the whole world, and the 
rate at which the number of deaths has 
been reduced is greater than that of almost 
any other country. Then there are the 
learned institutions. Remember that the 
poor and sparse population is widely scat- 
tered over an area as large as Ohio. Re- 
member also that the island is as hilly as 
Northern New Hampshire, and that till 
recently the largest city was scarcely more 
than a village. Yet Iceland supports a uni- 
versity with schools of theology, medicine, 
law, and philosophy. It has also a normal 
school, a school of navigation, and two 
agricultural schools, as well as all sorts of 
scientific societies, a Bible Society, a na- 
tional picture-gallery, and an archeolog- 
ical society which has published dozens of 
volumes. 

Still another indication of Iceland's ad- 
vanced position is that only a few coun- 
tries, like New Zealand and Finland, have 
so little illiteracy. For a long time legal 
mafriage was forbidden to a girl until she 
could read and write. Schools are scarce 
because the population is extremely scat- 
tered, but school attendance is compulsory 
for children from ten to fourteen years of 
age. These ages are chosen because the 
stormy weather often makes it impossible 
for younger children to attend. Yet so 
highly do the Icelanders appreciate educa- 
tion that almost every mother is a school- 
mistress, and well-nigh every child is 
taught at home. So interested are the 
people in their books that the favorite rec- 
feation is reading aloud during the long 
Winter evenings. 

Many other facts show that in spite of 
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their repressing environment the Icelanders 
excel even the Parsees in the way in which 
for thirty generations they have steadily 
maintained a surprisingly high level of 
achievement and of civilization. The orig- 
inal inhabitants were mainly selected be- 
cause of their independence, energy, intel- 
ligence, and far-sightedness. In other 
words, a far-reaching although uncon- 
scious eugenic experiment was inaugurated. 
Geographical isolation and the unpromis- 
ing physical environment of Iceland in- 
sured the continuance of the experiment 
by keeping the original stock almost un- 
mixed for a thousand years. The first result 
was that within a century or two a won- 
derful outburst of genius produced the 
famous sagas, and sent Icelandic bards and 
advisers on pilgrimages to most of the 
courts of Northern Europe. Later results 
were of the same kind, for in proportion 
to the number of its inhabitants Iceland 
has steadily continued to throw out an 
extraordinary number of sparks of genius 
in spite of all its difficulties. 

Even if this is due partly to social rather 
than biological inheritance, the fact re- 
mains that the eugenic method, when con- 
sistently employed, has here produced ex- 
actly the results that would be expected 
and desired on the basis of the general laws 
of inheritance. A selected inheritance, 
when isolated and protected, seems to be 
able not only to persist indefinitely, but 
to maintain the level of achievement and 
of character at a permanently high level. 


IV 


The ancient Jews carried on another eu- 
genic experiment almost as clear cut as 
that of the Parsees and Icelanders. Jewish 
history displays a persistent tendency to 
exclude from the Jewish fellowship all who 
are unwilling to observe certain strict re- 
ligious and racial requirements. After the 
death of Solomon and the division of the 
kingdom between Rehoboam and Jero- 
boam, there began to be a selective migra- 
tion to and from Jerusalem. Religiously- 
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minded people were attracted toward that 
city with its temple to Jehovah; persons 
of an irreligious spirit, who disliked the 
rigid restrictions imposed by the Jewish 
faith, tended to migrate in the other direc- 
tion, especially toward Samaria. Only a 
small body of Jews remained in Judea, and 
these became more and more religious. The 
Jews of Samaria, on the contrary, and of 
other outlying regions,—the lost Ten 
Tribes,—tended to become more and more 
like their Gentile neighbors, among whom 
there was no religious selection. 

Then came the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Three times he scooped 
together all the leaders and upper class 
people whom he could capture, and exiled 
them to Mesopotamia. A few years later 
a hopeless division among the few thou- 
sand Jews who still dwelt in Jerusalem led 
to another step in this eugenic experiment 
where religion was the main basis of se- 
lection. Part of the people wanted to ap- 
peal to Egypt. Others followed the lead 
of Jeremiah, who warned them that God 
would be angry unless they stayed in Jeru- 
salem and shunned the Egyptians. Most 
of the Egyptian party fled to Egypt, while 
the more God-fearing group remained. 

Many decades later this highly religious 
remnant was joined by another group se- 
lected likewise for its strong religious zeal. 
This consisted of Jewish settlers who came 
back from Mesopotamia, where their an- 
cestors had now lived so long that many 
had become highly prosperous. Neverthe- 
less, when Cyrus the Persian permitted the 
Jews to return to Jerusalem and rebuild 
their temple, a considerable number were 
ready to go there. The majority were per- 
sons in whom zeal for religion burned so 
strongly that they were not daunted by 
the long desert journey and the hard work 
of rebuilding a poor and despised city. 

Note now the peculiar way in which 
this particular eugenic experiment runs 
parallel to the experiments of modern bi- 
ologists with animals. The biologist who 
is studying the effect of selection removes 
the animals which do not display the 


traits which he wishes to stabilize. That 
is just what the Jews did. Since the ma- 
jority of the people who returned to Jeru- 
salem were men, as is always the case in 
such migrations, many of them married 
wives from among the surrounding non- 
Jewish population. That seemed highly ir- 
religious to the leaders. So the heathen 
wives and all the husbands who persisted 
in retaining them were ruthlessly driven 
out. During the succeeding four centuries 
or so, a similar attitude toward non-Jewish 
mafriages was persistently maintained 
among the small group of Jews who lived 
around Jerusalem. Moreover, the poverty 
of the rocky little plateau of Judea like- 
wise led to emigration on the part of those 
in whom the love of gain or freedom, as 
well as of strange women, was stronger 
than the love of home and race and reli- 
gion. At the same time, as is abundantly 
testified, a considerable number of emi- 
gtant Jews in whom religious zeal was es- 
pecially strong came to Jerusalem to de 
fend it in its hours of danger, or to enjoy 
its religious atmosphere in time of peace. 

Thus the Jews of Judea and their little 
offshoot that went to Galilee just before 
the time of Christ were the result of an- 
other notable experiment whevein a strict 
process of selection unconsciously tended 
to concentrate one particular type of mind, 
and where biological isolation was pre 
served as strictly as among the Parsees or 
Icelanders. If mental aptitudes are inher- 
ited, it seems inevitable that the selective 
process which was applied to the Jews 
must at last have segregated a type which 
by nature was strongly religious. It is there- 
fore not surprising that although the Jews 
who carried on the life of the race in Judea 


were scarcely more numerous than the Par- 


sees or Icelanders, they gave the world the 
essential elements of three great religions— 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedan- 
ism. The books of the Bible are an unpar- 
alleled record of a long succession of reli- 
gious leaders. Jesus, the greatest of Jews, 
was also the greatest of leaders in religion, 
but He by no means stood alone. Even the 
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That 
-ma- | Pharisees who did Him to death were The history of the Quakers, or Friends, 


Jeru- | strongly actuated by religious motives. is similar. Selected at first because of their 
se in Paul, Peter, and the other authors of the thoughtfulness and strength of mind, and 
tried New Testament form a remarkable group isolated by persecution and by their own 
non- | of deeply religious and highly competent tenets, this little group has produced a 
ly ir- leaders. Thus among the Jews, as among truly extraordinary number of leaders. 
then the Parsees and Icelanders, a rigid process Many other experiments might be cited in 
isted of selection, in which certain distinct qual- which a group of people has been selected 
riven ities were constantly kept in view, appears because of certain characteristics and then 
uries to have caused a corresponding biological biologically isolated for at least a few gen- 
wish | type to become dominant. erations. Time after time the result has 
ined } In modern times the Unitarians and been that the original qualities have per- 
lived } Quakers illustrate the same principle, al- sisted with only a little diminution. 

verty though there has been no such drastic iso- 

like- lation. The Unitarians are a notably intel- V 

hose lectual offshoot of the highly religious 

1, as Puritans of New England. Their views, a From the standpoint of eugenics the mean- 


nger century ago, were practically identical ing of all this seems clear. Man's own un- 
reli- # with those of the more reverent type of conscious experiments appear to indicate 
ntly | modern scientist. Their separation from that if in any community the balance of 


emi- the old Congregational churches aroused _ births is shifted so that an unusually large 
ses- | a good deal of bitterness, so that a social percentage of children are born and grow 
de- | separation limited intermarriage between up in some special type of family, the com- 


njoy the two groups. munity swings quickly toward that par- 
ace, Thus the Unitarians, after having been ticular type. How much of this is due to 
ittle selected out because of their intellectual training and how much to biological in- 
fore # attitude, remained for a time more or less _ heritance is uncertain, but both are doubt- 
“an isolated. The result is closely identical’ less concerned and the two work hand in 


rict | with what happened among the Parsees, hand toward the same result. Thus the 
ded Icelanders and Jews. A little group which historical method agrees with the statis- 








ind, never numbered more than a hundred thou-_ tical method, indicating that the main 
pre- sand has been extraordinarily prolific in principle of the present attempt to apply 
Sor } the production of men of genius. In the eugenics to human problems is correct. 

her- | Hall of Fame in New York University, That principle is that if the finer types 
tive practically a third of the names belong to _ of people have large families and the poorer 
ews Unitarians. In ‘‘Who’s Who’’ the number types small families, the general level of 
ich of Unitarians in proportion to the ad- the community will rise and so will the 
efe- herents of that faith is now about ten proportion of men of unusual ability. That 
ews times as-great as that of Congregational- is enough to justify the two-fold attempt 
dea ists, while the Congregationalists in turn of the eugenists: first, to spread the knowl- 
Par- | have proportionally six times as many edge of birth control and make it advan- 
the | leaders as the Baptists and Methodists. tageous and easy for the shiftless, incom- 
s— § Even more astonishing is the fact that in petent, vicious types of people to limit 
|jan- Proportion to their numbers, the families their families; and, second, to devise means 
Jar- of Unitarian clergymen have produced whereby the number of children among the 


eli- } more of the men in ‘‘Who’s Who’’ than’ most high-minded, public-spirited, self- 
WS, any other of the many groups yet studied controlled and intelligent people shall be 
on, in America. increased, 

the 
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BY MUNA LEE ( 
\ 
I : 
On Discovering Land Dialogue | 
wuo have shivered in the moon before, How did you know the deadly weight S 
| And seen different Aprils whiten the Of the burden that she carried? - 
same tree, Because she Stood so tall and Straight A 
How shall I swear that this is ultimate And her fleet Sep never varied. 4 
shore, 
And not an island in an infinite sea? How did you know that all the while ‘ 
Hope in her heart lay broken? $ 
There may be other isles where moons Because she smiled so calm a smile, b 
will waken Her words were so lightly spoken. y 
A world-old, world-young tremor in my b 
blood. How did you know that grief made blind | 4 
My sail months hence or years hence may Eyes that shone so purely? | “ 
be shaken Along the precipice she could find u 
Along the reaches of an alien flood. Her perilous footing surely. o 
But this is land, firm land, not mist nor How did you know that all was well . 
shadow, With a life so torn and riven? . 
Whatever else has been or comes to be: Her look said, One who has conquered Hell k 
Here are green slope, and trees, and bloom- Has no further need of Heaven! a 
ing meadow, tl 
On rock thrust up from bed-rock of the b 
sea. ke 
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EDITORIAL 


ome months ago, desiring to aid a 
S young scholar who had accumulated 

materials for an important historical 
work but lacked the means to keep his 
small family during the writing of it, I 
sent a letter to the New York Times, 
suggesting that one of its readers might 
serve God acceptably by putting up the 
necessary money. The Times is read by all 
Americans who pretend to any opulence, 
and among the best heeled of them are 
many who lust and yearn for Service. But 
though I explained that no more than 
$10,000 would be needed, that it might 
be provided in instalments over three 
years, and that most of it would probably 
be returned in the end out of the earnings 
of the work, not a single offer reached me, 
uor even a serious inquiry. A number of 
uplifters and other such fowl wrote to me, 
atguing that the money had better be 
given to their own causes, but no man of 
money was heard from. Thus the young 
scholar had to abandon his researches and 
look for a job, and presently he had one, 
and still has it. It is a good one, for it is 
that of a theatrical press-agent, but the 
burdens it puts upon his time and fancy 
leave him nothing for his book. Maybe he 
will find the leisure to write it later on. 
But maybe not. 

This experience left me so disconsolate 
that I have not yet recovered, and so I do 
not look for ready help from the rich in 
the enterprise I shall describe briefly anon. 
There is, it appears, little interest in 
scholarship among the millionaires of 
America. They are surely not stingy with 
their money, but when they give it away 
they prefer to give it in other quarters. 
It is always easy to get money out of them 
for hospitals and stadiums, and of late 
they have begun to cough up somewhat 


lavishly for art museums and schools of 
business administration, but not much of 
their accumulation goes to the support of 
pure learning, and that little commonly 
has inconvenient strings tied to it. The 
Guggenheim Fund seems to be the only 
thing of its kind—and the Guggenheim 
Fund covers only a small part of the 
ground. Even libraries are not extensively 
patronized by the boys of the high income- 
tax brackets, despite the example set by 
Andy Carnegie. In most towns that have 
Carnegie Libraries they are starving to 
death, for the local Mellons and Charlie 
Schwabs take no interest in them, save 
perhaps to see that the Nation is not taken 
in and that the librarian is a Christian 
woman. When a rich alumnus leaves a 
million to his university, it almost always 
turns out that the money is to be spent, 
not in feeding the philosophers thereof, 
but in building gymnasiums, dormitories 
and memorial towers, usually in the Early 
Norddeutscher-Lloyd style of Gothic. 
Thus I cherish no hope that the proposal 
I have to make will provoke an orgy of 
spending among the Higher Babbitts of 
this great land. Nevertheless, I make it, 
and so discharge my duty to the Flag and 
ease my conscience. It is, in brief, that a 
posse of young historians and archivists 
be organized forthwith, under the com- 
mand and guidance of some elder of known 
skill and rectitude, and that it be turned 
loose upon the history of the United 
States during the five and a half grand and 
gaudy years between August 2, 1914, when 
the World War came upon the world, and 
January 16, 1920, when Prohibition came 
upon the Republic. I do not allude to the 
military history of the period, for that is 
already in competent, or, at all events, in 
diligent hands; what I allude to is the 
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civil history, the psychological history, 
the pathological history, so far completely 
neglected. The time to get it upon paper 
is now, while the records are still available 
and most of the leading actors survive. 
In ten years the business will begin to 
grow difficult, for most of those actors 
are older than the surviving soldiers; in 
twenty or twenty-five years it will be 
downright impossible. So I call for im- 
mediate action, and as in duty bound 
summon Mazuma (the Greeks would have 
put Mazuma in their Pantheon if they had 
heard of him) to come to the aid of Clio. 
Let the Interests put up the money, or 
guarantee it as it is needed, and I engage 
to find the historians. The work will cost 
perhaps $500,000o—maybe even $1,000,000. 
But it will be more valuable to posterity 
than a whole campus of stadiums, and 
fathering it, I believe, will be far more fun. 


II 


What I have in mind is a series of volumes 
covering the whole grand, gorgeous show 
—the rise of the munitions business in 
1915, the long preparedness campaign, the 
terrific combat of the propagandists, the 
gradual development of the American 
theory of neutrality, the rhetorical feats 
of Dr. Wilson, the bawling and snorting 
of Dr. Roosevelt, and then, following the 
entrance of the United States into the war, 
the recruiting campaign, the debate over 
conscription, the Liberty Loan drives, the 
heroic performances of the Y.M.C.A., the 
Knights of Columbus and the Salvation 
Army, the rush to evade the draft, the 
heavy concentration of men of enlightened 
self-interest at Washington, the uproarious 
spy hunts, the assault upon German music, 
the burning of German books in the uni- 
versities, the airship steals, the stupendous 
larcenies in the shipyards, the revision of 
the school histories, the raid upon alien 
property, the suppression of newspapers 
and magazines, the operations of the Creel 
Press Bureau, and finally, when democracy 
was saved at last, the alarms about Reds, 


the rise of the American Legion, the begin- 
nings of the Veterans’ Bureau graft, and 
the adoption of Prohibition. 

Obviously, the story is full of complica- 
tions, and needs plenty of space for the 
telling. No single historian could hope to 
cover even the edges of it. It demands a 
whole herd of historians, trained in the 
tracking down of facts and operating under 
the supervision of some gifted master- 
mind. The story of the Liberty Loans is 
alone worth two or three volumes—how 
the acts authorizing them were passed 
over the bitter protest of the late Dr. La 
Follette, how the business of floating 
them was organized and executed, how 
the patriotic bankers of the land made 
millions out of it, how the plain people 
were stuck and lost their shirts, how in 
the end the tax-free issues saved the high- 
bracket boys from the rigors of the income 
tax. It is a tale not only of excessive 
politico-economic and fisco-criminological 
interest, but one dripping with human 
juices. It throws brilliant lights upon the 
processes of democracy. It has its heroes 
and its villains, its thinkers and its 
suckers. The Privat Dozent who undertakes 
to tell it must not be content with the 
documents on file in Washington; he must 
penetrate to the open spaces, and there 
hear the stories of the survivors. He must 
spend weeks, say, in Minnesota, listening 
to the yokels who were victimized. And 
he must spend months reading the re- 
ported speeches of the Loan drive orators, 
and hearing their reminiscences. 

The spy hunts deserve half a dozen 
volumes. They raged in every county in 
the land, and the number of persons sus- 
pected and pursued must have run, first 
and last, far beyond a million. A part of 
the record is in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but other and very im- 
portant parts are scattered from coast to 
coast, in mouldering newspaper files, on 
the blotters of obscure police courts, and 
in the recollection of surviving patriots. 
Not a single actual spy was caught during 
the whole period of the war, but thousands 
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of suspects were thrown into jail, and 
hundreds were kept there for long terms. 
This business, toward the end of 1917, 
got itself mingled with the raid on alien 
property : hundreds of German business 
men were arrested and interned on the 
accusation of business rivals and in order 
to lay hands on their goods. Many fortunes 
were thus made, and high official digni- 
taries got their share of them, but only 
one such dignitary has ever gone to jail. 

Endless other volumes suggest them- 
selves—one (or maybe more) on the effort 
to stamp out the teaching of German in 
the high-schools and colleges, one on the 
high doings of the gard du corps of histo- 
rians assembled by Dr. Creel, one on the 
war against German music and German 
literature, one on the gallant feats of the 
literati organized as the Vigilantes, one 
on the contribution of the movies, one 
on the Y.M.C.A., one on the devices used 
to escape the draft, half a dozen on the 
munitions trade, one on the relations 
between Wall Street and the Allies in the 
days before the United States got into the 
row, one on the airship steals, one on Hog 
Island, one on the heroic patriotic services 
of the Hon. Sam Gompers, one on Dr. 
Burleson and his sufferings for the holy 
cause, two or three on the Hon. A. 
Mitchell Palmer, and one on the New 
York Herald Tribune. The chronicle, in- 
deed, is almost endless. It must, will and 
shall be written, that the memory of 
human altruism may not die. 


Ill 


Plainly enough, none of the historians 
who took Dr. Creel’s shilling could be 
entrusted with the record I propose, for 
though some of them have since recanted 
and promised to lie on more, even for their 
country, all of them remain suspicious 
characters. History, indeed, came near 
being ruined in America by the war. It 
went in a brother to mathematics and 
came out a brother to chiropractic. But a 
new crop of historians has been growing 


up since the hatchets were buried, and in 
it there is some likely talent. I have no 
candidate in mind, but I think I could find 
one in two weeks. The job, I daresay, 
would be tempting to all of them. It offers 
a comfortable lifework, with pleasant 
duties and a safe income—a lifework far 
more appetizing than ramming nonsense 
into reluctant undergraduates, and far 
more likely to bring fame, for the history 
I outline would be the damnedest ever heard 
of, and though no one would ever read 
all of it, every literate man, for endless 
generations, would read some of it. 

The assisting artists should be easy to 
scare up. The American universities, de- 
spite the rise of investment banking as a 
major study, are still full of young men 
who yearn for careers of learning. As 
things stand, they must resign themselves 
to teaching—a labor as depressing as shoe- 
repairing, and less well paid. Many of 
them are more or less intelligent, and 
could be taught the elements of the 
historian’s art in a few months. The jobs 
I envision for them would give them 
chances to travel, and bring them into 
contact with eminent and instructive men. 
Not a few of them, going out to Wisconsin 
or Colorado to interview Liberty Loan 
bankers, would end with lucrative posts 
as bond salesmen; others, searching the 
government archives, would find stuff 
fitting them for careers as Hearst reporters 
or United States Senators. I think I could 
find a hundred such young men in six 
months, and that fully a half of them 
would turn out to be usable. And by the 
application of high-speed efficiency meth- 
ods it should be possible for their maestro 
to bring out his first volume in two or 
three years, and a dozen a year thereafter 
—in folio, and on all-rag paper, that 
posterity might not be baffled of its show. 

What remains is to raise the necessary 
money. I herewith issue a solemn call to 
the rich of this great nation. It will not 
be answered, but at intervals I shall issue 
other calls. Some day the Maecenas fore- 
ordained will respond. H. L. M. 

















PREACHER’S WIFE 


BY MERRITT WIMBERLY 


GREEN Celluloid eyeshade was pulled 

poker-player style far down over 

Mrs. Bowman's eyes. For green 
poker-eyeshades are less costly than read- 
ing lamps, and the glaring light bulb, 
hanging unprotected from the ceiling, de- 
manded some sort of shade. The room was 
ostensibly a dining-room, but it was 
readily converted into a living-room after 
meals. There was an open-faced bookcase 
surmounted by a blue-and-white China 
clock, a sewing-machine serving as a radio 
cabinet, a picture of the Rich Young Ruler, 
and one of a brown and white bird dog 
pointing a covey of quail. 

The furniture was old and scarred from 
the vicissitudes of many a long branch- 
line freight jaunt. But despite its abuse at 
the hands of conscienceless railroaders, it 
managed to create an atmosphere of gen- 
uine domesticity. As Mrs. Bowman liked 
to say, it was substantial. Perhaps the one 
exception to substantiality was the rocker 
which held the considerable form of the 
lady herself. But its creaky state belied its 
comfort. As she so often remarked, it 
fitted her, and she always sank into it 
with a sigh of contentment after the even- 
ing dishes were put away. To be sure, it 
squeaked, but contentedly, like the oar- 
locks of a boat moving across the surface 
of a pleasant lake. 

Mrs. Bowman laid aside the Christian 
Advocate. An article entitled ‘‘Christian 
Fortitude’ had held her attention; it urged 
upon her the necessity of being brave. The 
author spoke of the Christian martyrs as 
men possessing ‘‘a great courage,’’ and 
rather played upon that term as the secret 
of an Abundant Life. Mrs. Bowman liked 
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to spend the long evenings reading the 
Bible and such articles as this, trite bits of 
theological exhalation though the latter 
sometimes were. They were her spiritual 
staffs, and she leaned heavily upon them, 

A great courage: she needed just that, 
she thought, as her mind opened to the 
subject which had occupied it earlier in 
the evening. It was strange how God al- 
ways spoke to her just at the right time 
and in the right way. Only tonight she had 
opened the Bible at random and her eye 
had fallen upon this passage: “Wait upon 
the Lord: be of good courage, and he shall 


strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on the 


Lord."’ It was as if God had spoken to her | 


audibly as He spoke to Moses and Samuel. 
And the article had been like a sermon 
preached from that very text. It was as if 
God had put them in her way to strengthen 
her and fortify her against the ordeal of 
moving. 

For she and Mr. Bowman—she always 
called him Mister—had to move again. 
She dreaded the thought of it, for she had 
ardently hoped that they were settled for 
life. But they weren't, and so she con- 
cluded that she shouldn't have hoped and 
prayed for it. Only yesterday the Board of 
Elders had informed Mr. Bowman that 
the church was on the lookout for a 
younger man, some one who could win the 
young people. The Christian Endeavor 
was dying, and many of the boys were 
being lured over to the United Brethren 
Church by the gymnasium and the Boy 
Scouts. One of the deacons had figured it 
all out. In fifty years the church would be 
dead if a young man were not found at 
once. Mr. Bowman had lost his last three 
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rishes on the same ground. He had just 
smiled over it the first time. But now both 
of them had to admit that it was true. 
They were growing old, sixty-seven next 
month. Mrs. Bowman really didn't feel 
that that was old, except when trouble 
such as this came. 

With her Christian soldier she had lived 
in nineteen towns,—almost a half century, 
now, in the service of God. Only God 
knew how hard that service had been. The 
churches had always been unappreciative, 
always fault-finding and back-biting. Even 
when Mr. Bowman was a brilliant young 
preacher, he had been kicked about from 
pillar to post. Only in those days it wasn’t 
the young people. But people could always 
find fault if they didn’t look at the world 
through the eyes of love. 

Now she wondered if all this concern 
about the young people wasn't just an 
excuse. Perhaps they were different now, 
and not so serious-minded as when she was 
a girl. Certainly they weren't very re- 
ligious and didn't visibly fear God. They 
wanted to turn God's house into a place 
of amusement, wherein they could play 
games and even dance. Mr. Bowman had 
put his foot down on dancing when it had 
been suggested, and she was glad he had. 
But the young preacher over at the Brethren 
church let the young people dance there 
and had even put on moving pictures. 
Young preachers were like that nowadays. 
They were really not preachers at all, but 
Boy Scout leaders and athletic instructors, 
always leading silly songs, or going on 
hiking parties, or organizing something 
or other. She hoped Mr. Bowman wouldn't 
try it, although she didn’t have much fear 
on that score. He simply denounced them 
all as pusillanimous pups—his favorite 
term of disapproval, and went on preach- 
ing the pure, unadulterated Gospel. 

If people couldn't be saved by that, she'd 
like to know how they could be saved. As 
far as her light led her, there was no hope 
for them. Some of the church people had 
a hard time with the Bible now. She didn’t. 
To her, there was nothing unreasonable 
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about Jonah’s being swallowed by the 
whale. Couldn’t God make a fish big 
enough to swallow Jonah if He wanted to? 
And, on the other hand, couldn't Jonah, 
if God were on his side, live for three short 
days in the fish’s belly? Trifles like that, 
thank goodness, would never block her 
way to Heaven. All the great mysteries 
of God were so easy to understand. She had 
a harder time making out why God was 
letting them be kicked about from pillar 
to post. But then hadn't He said that we 
were blessed when men should revile us 
and persecute us and say all manner of evil 
against us falsely for His sake? Yes, He had 
promised them tribulations along with 
the blessings. ‘“These are they which came 
out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the lamb.’’ That verse had al- 
ways comforted her. And certainly they 
had been blessed, and she mustn't grow 
rebellious. 


II 


But tonight she was tired. It made her 
tired to think about moving again. Years 
ago, it had been fun to move. But tonight 
it wearied her to look back over all the 
years and towns,—so many towns, so 
many dingy manses with rickety stairs, 
moldy cellars, and wall paper of a forbid- 
ding gray, so that the preacher's kids 
couldn't spot it with their st cky fingers. 
It meant unloading again at one of those 
dun-colored little stations where so many 
times she had disembarked with her family, 
—there were only the two of them now. 
She would have to meet another one of 
those thin-lipped, hard-faced elders. He 
would come to the station in a Ford, 
where years ago they had always come in 
spring-wagons, mud-spattered ones that 
smelled of stale cream. There would be the 
first night at the elder’s house, where his 
domineering and nosey wife would pro- 
ceed to make them thoroughly uncomfort- 
able. She still remembered how, upon one 
such occasion, Wilfred had tried to draw 
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a picture of the elder's wife on the bedroom 
wall. 

These things were not to be laughed 
over tonight. She had no one to laugh 
with, now that the children were all gone. 
Every house she had lived in had slipped 
out from under her. Houses built on sand. 
Not homes. Camps. For forty-three years 
she had been camping. She thought of the 
verse, ‘“The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the son of man 
hath not the where to lay his head."’ It 
was so with her. Ray Stoddard would have 
married her and given her a home. He still 
lived within a stone's throw of her father’s 
old place—think of it!—after all these 
years. But Ray Stoddard was no such man 
as Mr. Bowman. What would he have to 
his credit when he met God on the other 
side of the Flood? 

Mr. Bowman had gone to lodge tonight. 
He would probably tell his lodge brothers 
about the injustice his church was show- 
ing him. He had always done that, but 
nothing ever came of it. The men at the 
lodge listened sympathetically, and usually 
said, “It’s a downright shame. We ain't 
never had no such preacher as you here 
before.’’ Sometimes they promised help. 
Yes, they would see the elders and fix 
things up. But it took money to fix things 
up, and she doubted if they ever gave it 
another thought. Yes or no—no matter—, 
they never did anything to really help. 

One thing, however, the lodge had 
never failed to do. There would be a fare- 
well party, old hymns, speeches. Mr. 
Bowman would talk. Some of the old 
women would weep. And a few of the more 
sisterly old men would squeeze out a few 
tears. She wished she didn’t have to go, 
for she didn't like palavering,—didn’'t like 
lodges, for that matter, and had never 
joined one, although the Auxiliary had 
always urged her to join. In other days 
the children had served as her excuse. But 
lately Mr. Bowman had said that some of 
the ladies were offended. No matter. She 
enjoyed her Bible and the Advocate too 
much to give up her time to lodges. 
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Aside from that, she was tired anyway, 
tired of all lodges and churches. At least, 
she knew God. Maybe she was like the 
Pharisees, but she couldn't for the life of 
her believe that most of those lodge women 
knew Him. Some of them didn't even have 
children. Hadn't God commanded us to 
grow and multiply? It rested her a little to 
know that God had no grudge against her 
on that score. All the children He had sent 
her she had taken gladly. Three of them 
had been taken back. But He was good, 
There were six left. Malcolm, her red- 
head, hadn't turned out so well. People 
said he drank, and Mr. Bowman once had 
to pay him out of a gambling scrape. Then 
there had been some talk about him and 
that Irish Catholic girl a few years ago, 
She never believed it though,—never 
would until it was proven. He might bea 
little bad, but he would come back to 
God's way some day. She hadn't heard 
from Malcolm in six months. But God was 
taking care of him. 

The other boys ought really to come 
home. They would be a big help with the 
moving. Dwight had always been smart 
about such things. He knew how to pack 
and crate. But their wives probably 
wouldn't let them come. It took all her 
boys could make to buy finery for their 
women. Mr. Bowman had never been able 
to buy her much clothes; most of them had 
come second-hand from her wealthy sister 
down South. She told Mr. Bowman once 
that he spent enough on tobacco in a year 
to buy her a nice dress. Afterward she was 
sorry for saying it. She prayed about it and 
God forgave her. 

If they could collect their salary before 
they left this town, they might be able to 
pay their bills. It always hurt her pride to 
leave bills. It must never be this time as it 
had been at Atherton. Only the other day 
she had learned about that delinquency, 
and it was now over two years since they 
left Atherton. It was when she was taking 
the tobacco crumbs out of Mr. Bowman's 
pockets—she did this on Saturdays, so he 
wouldn't be spilling them out with his 
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handkerchief Sunday morning in the pul- 
it—that she found the letter from a banker 
in Atherton. She read it, and she felt 
guilty. The lodge brothers ought to take 
care of that for Mr. Bowman, especially 
after the way he had gone about the coun- 
try making speeches for them. He had 
thought all along that the lodge would 
pay him for those speeches, but it never 
did. There was a little laughter at his 
jokes, and always some handclapping 
when his speech was finished. But they 
would do that for any preacher, even a 
scrub. Sometimes she was afraid that Mr. 
Bowman's faith in his fellow man went too 
far, and she had told him so. But it didn't 
do any good, He said that people were 
sound at heart. Maybe she wasn't a good 
Christian in that respect. 

No use to expect Mr. Bowman home 
before one o'clock. He always stayed until 
the last dog was hung. She hated to go to 
bed feeling old and tired. Maybe, though, 
if she prayed in good earnest, God would 
come and talk to her as He had done so 
many times before. 


Ill 


The old feather-tick she had kept for so 
many years was as pleasing to her body 
as the first time she had slept on it. Charles, 
her oldest boy, had shot all those geese 





out on the Platte River in Nebraska. Ie 
soothed her to think of Charles and the 
feather tick. They were both so good. Now 
she could pray: 

‘“‘O God, whose love is over us and ‘round 
about us, the things that seem mysterious 
to us are before Thee simple. The things 
that to us are mischief and evil are to Thee 
only signals to guide us on our way, if we 
could but see. All the troubles we know 
are as nothing in Thy sight. No—nor in 
ours either, if we but knew Thee. The 
injustices we think we suffer are only Thy 
ministering angels. Sickness, trouble, death, 
all these things are made to bring us closer 
to Thee. When we rebel against Thee ‘tis 
as a molehill against a mountain. My 
troubles are nothing, Father, if Thou wilt 
but help me through. Come to me now, 
Father, that I may place my burden upon 
Thee. Touch me into peace, rest, sleep, for 
I know that Thou art willing and able if 
I am faithful. And with Thy servant Paul, 
I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
me from Thy love. Yes, God, touch me. 
I am tired of all else but Thee. I feel Thee 
now, Father. I know Thee again. My 
burden'’s gone. Now I'll have peace. I'll 
es 
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CALIFORNIA A NEW revelation in Los Angeles, noblest 
Tur great American Revelation hits Alta- Ff all American towns: 
dena, as disclosed by the local corre- FATHER, SON AND HOLY GHOST LIGHT 





spondent of the Pasadena Star-News: 


F. G. Martin, chairman of the Altadena Ki- 
wanis Club's publicity committee, gave a brief 
talk on “‘Publicity."’ Publicity is of divine 
origin, he said. The first distinct publicity in 
the history of the worid came when the Creator 
first spanned the heavens with the rainbow. 
“This is the ee illustrated advertise- 


SUPERET CHURCH 
Soul-Light Science 
2516 West Tarrp Street 
Near Coronado 
Take ‘‘H"* Car to Rampart and qth St. 
Joszpnens Trus1, Founder and Pastor 


matte in colors, of pledge to mankind,"’ he CONNECTICUT 
said. a 

“The Ten Commandments, written by Moses Pouite rebuke to the less spiritual guests 
on tablets of stone, were divine publicity. And of Korom Sanctorum, No. 195, Ancient 
they have become the foundation of the laws of Mystic Order of Samaritans, of Hartford, 


every civilized land. 
“The Creator writes His publicity in the 


by the Courier, the lodge organ: 


beauties of the soft-tinted sunrise and in the 
flaming hues of the setting sun. He writes it in 
delicate lines in the flowers of the desert and 
wildwood and in the gardens about our homes. 
Nature advertises Nature’s God.” 


Tue boys of the Emeryville Herald spring 
a surprise on the boss right on the front 
page of that celebrated journal: 


Single ladies, beware! 

The staff of the Herald wishes to announce 
that the editor, Mr. Alanson Sessions, is now 
a free man. 

The final papers were granted last Friday in 
Judge Allen's court. 

The staff wishes to say that Al is a clean-cut 
man, Over twenty-one and in the best of health, 
and is very fond of children, and is a believer in 
the outdoor sports, such as necking, etc. 

Now girls, don’t give Al the rush act, give 
him time to get ont to this single blessedness 
and when he gets good and hungry he will con- 
sider your many requests. 

And, don't say a word to Al about this, as he 


It is too bad that several of our visitors so far 
forgot themselves as to go on a general drunk 
the minute they arrived in Hartford, making a 
fool out of themselves, the A. M. O. S. and 
their hosts, on the streets of the city, especiall 
during the parade. Nobody cares how muc 
any one drinks, if they would only keep from 
public view. It is too bad that heads cannot be 
used instead of stomachs. 


Members of one of the visiting Sanctorums, 
sitting on the right, front of the stage, so far 
forgot themselves as to pass insulting remarks 
to some of the young lady entertainers, which 
was very regrettable, and caused the officers of 
Korom to apologize to those in question. These 
young ladies are personal friends of the officers 
and a good many Korom members, and the 
Sanctorum causing the trouble can rest assured 
that they will never again receive another invi- 
tation to anything cher Korom is connected 
with. It has been reported that some of the 
members of this same Sanctorum grabbed a 
young lady watching the parade off the curbing. 


FLORIDA 





is not supposed to know this is in his paper. ‘ 
— Reso.utions adopted at a meeting of the 


ConnusiAt bliss in San Francisco, as re- Interdenominational Ministers’ Alliance 


ported to the nation by the alert Associ- of the great city of Miami, and reported by 
ated Press: the Embalmers’ Monthly, of Chicago: 


Vociferous prayer at three o'clock every morn- 
ing bothered Mrs. Ray Gordon so much she 
lost thirty pounds, she declared Friday in a 
divorce complaint against her husband on a 
charge of cruelty. The wife said her husband set 
the alarm clock every night so he could get up 
to pray. 
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Whereas, There is an increasing practice of sav- 
ing our Negro dead for a Sunda band funeral 
in order that a rather primitive display of para- 
phernalia might be made to the funeral march 
strains of a brass band; and 

Whereas, This unholy practice diminishes the 
attendance at church services because church 
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people spend the morning hours preparing for 
the funeral, and after listening to a programme 
lasting for hours and then slowly marching to 
thecemetery, they are too tired to attend divine 
worship in the evening; and 

Whereas, An additional hardship is worked 
upon the minister especially when the band is 
employed; moreover traffic congestion on such 
occasions causes great inconvenience and loss of 
much valuable time to the public; and 

Whereas, Such a funeral, last Sunday, ended 
in the tragic death of two Negro bandsmen and 
the mortal wounding of a third over the small 
sum of thirty cents; Be it 

Resolved: That the Interdenominational Min- 
isters’ Alliance go on record as denouncing the 
idea of saving the dead for Sunday, and brand- 
ing the Sunday band funeral as a public nui- 


sance. 
Resolved: That the codperation of proper au- 
thorities and the daily press be requested to 
help us break up what has proven to be a real 
evil among our racial group. 
Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the proper city officials and the daily 
and a committee appointed to take ali 
necessary steps to execute them. 


GEORGIA 


Waar prayer did for a free American of 
rted by the esteemed 


Recently one of our friends living out in the 
country got on a protracted bender, and in the 
wind-up took a notion that he was going to 
soon breathe his last. A lady neighbor came to 
visit his family. The sufferer told the lady that 
he was going to die and wanted her to pray for 
him. She informed him that she did not pray i2 
public but would pe home and send up a mes- 
sage in his behalf, and departed. About that 
time a man came in who was about half tight. 
He was asked to pray by the one who was in 
bed suffering with an overdose of sugar liquor. 
The visitor informed the patient that he didn’t 
know much about praying but would do the 
best he could. So he knelt down and made a 
pointed prayer as follows: ‘‘Lord, have mercy 
on this poor drunk man." It had a wonderful 
effect, because the afflicted man, who believed 
he was going to be called in, arose from the bed, 
stood out on the floor and said: “I'm not 
drunk,"’ who seemed to be perfectly restored b 

the efforts of the one who knew what to ask 


IDAHO 


Etecy appearing in the celebrated Vege- 
tarian and Fruitarian, published in the great 
town of Lewiston: 


LITTLE MOTHER COW 


Dear little broken-hearted mother cow, 
Why your head in sorrow bow? 

Kiddies you furnish with your milk 

And caress your babe with a tongue of silk. 


Poor little big-eyed mother cow 

Why should you in sorrow bow? 

There must be a world other than this 

Where you and your babe may live in bliss. 

Poor little broken-hearted mother cow, 

Your tan-colored babe is in sorrow bowed 

To snuggle to your heart and breast 

Of all little b it would be blest. 

Grieve not, dear little mother cow, 

There must be a world somewhere, somehow 

Where tan-colored babes are allowed to be 

With all their mother cows happy and free. 

Kate Gispons AsHENDEN 

This was written at 1:30 A.M. to a Jersey cow 
after Serie calf, one week old, was pk yd her. 
She cried, as never a human mother has, for two days 
and two nights, and died of grief. 


IOWA 


How the open mind is fostered at Morn- 
ingside College, as disclosed by a dispatch 
from Sioux City to the Des 
Register: 


Upsetting plans for the feature number of the 
chautauqua course being held on the Morning- 
side College campus ale community auspices, 
officials of the college today compelled the 
show leaders to dispense with a scheduled de- 
bate tonight on companionate marriage. The 
college heads decl there is only one side to 
the subject of companionate marriage and there- 
fore it is undebatable. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Tue recreations of the Men Who Have 
Accomplished Something, of Springfield: 


The Springfield Lions Club needs no outside 
entertainers to make meetings interesting. Out- 
side talent had been engaged for the meeting 
this noon but failed to appear, so extem 
raneously the members of the club got together 
and put on a bathing beauty contest. The cos- 
tumes were many and of every hue. There was 
much rouge and little powder. A parade formed, 
and each of the ten Lions carried signs adver- 
tising the occupations or fads of the other mem- 
bers. Lion John F. Barteau in a fetching blue 
bathing suit and a bathing cap of the paisley 
shawl era won the greatest round of applause, 
although Lion Russ Chase, in a smart black 
costume, ted head-dress and liberal wad of 
chewing gum, attracted much attention. Lion 
Vincent Breglio played “By the Sea’’ as the 
beauties marched about. He also played while 
the Lions were singing. 


MICHIGAN 


News of the scholarly life in the great 
town of Holland, as reported by the Grand 
Rapids Press: 


After two days of bitter argument in the gen- 
eral synod of the Christian Reformed Church in 
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America here, Prof. R. B. Kuiper was denied 
reappointment to the chair of historical the- 
ology in the Calvin Theological Seminary that 
he A held for two years. The vote against re- 
engaging Prof. Kuiper was 69 to 16. It had 
been charged, and Prof. Kuiper admitted, that 
he had attended a motion picture show seven- 
teen months ago. 


ADVERTISEMENT in the Detroit News: 


GREAT MEN 
like great cities, become great, not by chance, 
but as a result of effort and opportunity. We 
have an unequalled opportunity in our district 
for ambitious real estate salesmen, on either full 
time or part time basis. 

The locating of the Kelvinator plant on Ply- 
mouth road and the Peninsular Stove plant on 
Burt road, adjoining the new Rouge Park, 
marks the dawn of a new era. Through this 
open gateway has been established a definite 
trend of progress. 

The revelation and inspiration that came to 
the beloved disciple, John, while in exile on 
the Isle of Patmos, is true in our district today. 

“Behold! I place before thee an open door 
and no man can shut it."’ 

For full and confidential information, see 

FRANK F. EUBANK 


REALTOR 


2654 Bubl Bldg. Randolph 9510 
NEW JERSEY 


From an outraged Christian reader of the 


celebrated Newark Star-Eagle: 


A year and a half ago I urged in the columns of 
your paper that the Rev. John Roach Straton 
run for President at the head of the Funda- 
mentalist party and on a platform which would 
call for intensive war on all vice, real enforce- 
ment of Prohibition and a return to the oldtime 
religion. Dr. Straton, as your readers may re- 
call, declined the honor, but praised my pro- 
posed platform very highly. 

During the last year I have been traveling 
through the country, making what you might 
call a vice survey. I found sin rampant in every 
one of the forty-eight States. I found iniquity, 
lust, avarice and sensuality on all sides. I found 
the younger generation, with a few exceptions, 
interested chiefly in worldly pleasure. In short, 
I found the country going to the dogs! 

On my return to New Jersey, what was the 
first thing to come to my attention? It was the 
horrible Tact that the citizens of West Orange 
had permitted a vile, rotten atheist to address 
them at a public meeting and to oppose the in- 
culcating of sound religious principles in the 
public schools. This, I say, is going too far. I 
am more firmly convinced than ever that drastic 
steps must be taken by the God-fearing. 

ie I see it, there is only one thing to do— 
nominate Dr. Straton, the great leader of the 
righteous, for President. With him in the 
White House we would have a real Christian 
government and no atheistic speeches. We 
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would have no Sunday movies, no dance halls, 
no divorces and no sex scandals in the news- 
apers. We would have real Prohibition, en- 
orced by the Army, Navy and Marines, if 
necessary. We would have a minimum of sin. 
Conditions are such, I believe, that this is 
the opportune time to launch a Fundamentalist 


party. 
Elizabeth 


A. J. Benjamin 


NEW YORK 


AssocraTED Press dispatch from New York 
to the country: 


The Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton thinks he has 
“evidence that there are angels watching over 
us."" He told his congregation at Calvary Bap- 
tist Church of an automobile accideat in New 
Mexico in March. 

“The door of my automobile,” he said, ‘‘was 
snatched open by some unseen power, although 
it had been fast closed and locked, and the dear 
wife and faithful child of God who was at the 
wheel was thrown out that door, which was 
thus miraculously opened, and so her life was 
saved.” 

Dr. Straton said he prayed while standing on 
his head when the car overturned. 


Tue Hon. Tuacner Sears to the Goshen 
Rotary Club: 


Rotary is the great expression of the age in 
which we live. 


Tue Hon. H. G. Wricnat, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, pays his tribute to American 
Kultur in the New York Times: 


I am 73 years old and have been sick for some 
time. My doctor advised me to go to Atlantic 
City, so with my wife, daughter and grand- 
daughter I started. My doctor told me to take a 
little liquor with me for my heart, as I was in 
a very weak condition. We arrived at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., about 10 p.m., where our hand- 
bags and trunks were examined by H. Watt, a 
customs Officer. He took from my handbag a 
small bottle of liquor—about nine ounces—and 
from my person a six-ounce bottle of gin and a 
ten-ounce bottle of special liquor, a total of 
twenty-five ounces—a modest quantity for a 
Canadian family who had all been sick. After 
a long wait and as I was getting ready for bed 
I was taken off the train and walked a long 
distance to a little dark room, where I had to 
stand up while Mr. Watt wrote out his sum- 
mons and taxed me $15 for twenty-five ounces 
of liquor. I appealed to him to leave me the six 
ounces of gin, as I was very weak and afraid I 
might have a bad attack before reaching At- 
lantic City, but he said he would lose his job 
if he did. 


Screntiric advertisement in the same great 
gazette: 
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AMERICAN THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
announces a lecture on 
*“‘THE COMING OF THE FAIRIES” 
$LIDES FROM GENUINE PHOTOGRAPHS OF FAIRIES 
By E. L. Garpner 


Collaborator with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
ENGINEERING SocreTres AUDITORIUM 


29 West 39th St. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Two news items from the same issue of 
the celebrated Winston-Salem 
paladin of the Christo-Nordic-Co ederate lished at Columbus: 


Kultur: 


I 


Dr. J. H. Thomas, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, who has returned from one of the 
largest Sunday-school meets in the history of 
the organization, where he spoke to five thou- 
sand le, will preach Sunday morning at 
1 o'dock from the subject, ‘“The Deep Needs 
of Man's Life."’ Sunday night Dr. Thomas will 
speak from the theme, ‘‘Broken Purposes.”’ 


II 


Entering a plea of guilty, the Rev. J. H. Thomas, 
tor of the First Baptist Church (Negro), 
auditor of the State Baptist Convention (Ne- 
gro), and one of the best known colored minis- 
ters in Winston-Salem, yesterday was fined $50 
and costs by Magistrate W. F. Byrd on a char, 
of trespass. The original charge was disorderly 
conduct, but was amended to trespass. 

Lillie Mae Womble, Negress, said to be a 
member of the city colored school faculty, also 
entered a plea of guilty to trespass, and prayer 
for judgment was continued for two years on 
payment of the costs on condition that she be 
of good behavior. She was tried jointly with 
Thomas. 

Deputy-Sheriff Guy Scott, who arrested the 
minister and alleged school-teacher several 
days ago on Route 65, about five miles from 
the city, testified that he caught Thomas and 
the Womble girl in a compromising position in 
the preacher's car. Both attempted to escape, 
but were apprehended. 

The case had been continued one time in 
order that Thomas might attend a Sunday- 
school convention. 


Business advertisement in the Durham 
Herald: 


NEWSOM’S BULLETIN 


I call that, the Book of Job, aside from all 
theories about it, one of the grandest things 
ever written with pen. One feels, indeed, as if 
it were not Hebrew; such a noble universality, 
different from noble patriotism or sectarianism, 
feigns in it. A noble book! all men’s book! It 
is the first, oldest statement of the never-endin 
oblem—man's destiny—and God's way with 
im here in this earth. And all in such free, 


ournal, 


flowing outlines; grand in its sincerity, in its 
simplicity, in its epic melody, and repose of 
reconcilement. . . . There is nothing written, I 
think, in the Bible or out of it, of equal literary 
merit. 
D. W. NEWSOM 
Reav Estate Speciauist 
507 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
A square deal to everybody 


OHIO 


From the Pocket Testament Leaguer, pub- 


Read This and Laugh! A young lad was trans- 
ferred from one Columbus school to another. 
A little girl sat right back of him, and she 
noticed that he was almost constantly scratch- 
ing his head, so she whispered to the teacher 
that she thought he must have bugs in his head. 
When the school nurse visited the room, she 
was asked to examine his head. She reported 
that she could find nothing the matter, and the 
lad was sent back to his seat. Then he began to 
scratch his head again, and reaching behind his 
ear, he caught a little kicking object between 
his finger and thumb. Up to the nurse he 
parad proudly with his exhibit, and said, 
‘Nurse, you couldn't find him, but I could.”’ 
So it is with our kiddies in our schools regard- 
ing Bible passages, the time has come in hun- 
dreds of homes that dad and mother can't find 
the great verses of promise and salvation, but 
the kiddies know where they are and have 
taken them into their lives. 


OREGON 


Tue great and patriotic Evening Herald of 
Klamath Falls: 


The fellow who is continually trying to u 
traditions and make history a liar is a Bad 
gazabo, and we are against him. Some time a 

a he-ape attempted to discredit George Wash- 
ington and prove that George was a rounder. 
Think of what that meant—to shatter all the 
a things we had been taught about the 
ather of our country. Then came some smart 
aleck and tried to make the world believe that 
Thomas Jefferson was a slick ear; that he 
lacked sincerity and really was just a cheap 
sort of politician. 

We might stand all that, but now we have 
before us an Eastern idiot who wants to tear 
down the memory of Betsy Ross. He says she 
did not make the American flag and had noth- 
ing to do with it. Kill him. He is not fit to live. 
Any man who will destroy the beautiful in 
thought and in tradition is worse than the man 
who burns down your house in the dead hour 
of night. To us Betsy Ross made the American 
flag; she designed it and she superintended the 
making of it, regardless what any Eastern bo- 
hunk has to say regarding the matter. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


AZstuetic amusements of the free citizens 
of Bradford, as reported by the Star- 
Record: 


Ever since the press announced that Undertaker 
John A. Still had on display in his mortuary a 
duplicate of the casket in which Rudolph Val- 
entino, famous movie star, was buried, hun- 
dreds of people have visited Mr. Still's estab- 
lishment to inspect this elaborate case, as well 
as the reproductions, also on display, of dupli- 
cates of caskets used for other calebeities such 
as President Harding, William Jennings Bryan, 
the king of China, Senator Armstrong and many 
other notables. 

Mr. Still has indeed shown a progressive 
spirit in bringing to this city the duplicates of 
the burial cases named, and it is surprising and 
pleasing to him to learn how many people are 
interested in viewing his elaborate display, the 
like of which has never been seen in this city. 


TEXAS 


Tue trials and tribulations of the white, 
Protestant, 100% American Amarillo 
Globe, as disclosed by its eminent col- 
umnist, ‘“The Tactless Texan’’: 


And, oh yes, yesterday and today and the day 
before I received several telephone calls from 
subscribers who said they wanted to stop the 
paper and who blamed me personally for some- 
thing I knew absolutely nothing about. I admit 
the cigars are on the Globe, but for once Mr. 
Tack is not to blame. It seems that there is a 
colored family in Amarillo that has been break- 
ing into the society columns of the Globe. The 
items telling about society doings at this Ne 

home were telephoned in and hey appeared in 
the society column of the Globe right alongside 
the society doings of our white folks. Several 
people caught it and they proceeded to call me 
up and tell me how the cow ate cabbage. They 
said I was doing it, that this was my personal 
policy and so on and so on. All it amounts to is 
that it is a very funny mistake. Miss Dess Key, 
the society reporter on the Globe, is the one re- 
sponsible. She is a native-born Texan and she 
says she dares anyone to blame me for it and to 
claim that she did it on purpose. She says she 
will send for her brothers who live down State. 
The items were telephoned in; Miss Key pre- 
sumed the family white, and of course she was 


entirely innocent of any intention of having a 


black and tan society department. 


WASHINGTON 


Two adjacent advertisements in the Tz 
coma Ledger: 


From this date on I will not be responsible for 
any debts contracted by my wife, Jeanette. 
[Signed] O. G. Futter 





As far as being responsible for any of my debts, 
my husband, Orville, isn't capable of paying 
his own—on his meagre salary. 

Mars. Jeanetre Futter 


WISCONSIN 


EcciestasticaL news from the Milwaukee 
Journal: 


The novelty of preaching from a casket has 
worn off after two attempts, and the Rev. H.W. 
Thomas, who is conducting a revival at the 
Riverside mission, 33 East Juneau avenue, 
has announced that he will stand on his head 
Tuesday night while delivering his gospel mes- 
sage. Two members of his flock will be called 
out to hold the pastor in his inverted position 
while he preaches. The Rev. Mr. Thomas 
preached from a casket at the mission Saturday 
night, speaking on ‘“The Journey We All Must 
— and emphasizing the inevitability of 
eath. 


From the Commencement Register and 
Programme of the State University: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO GRADUATES 


When the Governor steps forward to extend 
greetings from the State, members of the class 
should rise and sing “‘On Wisconsin’’ as a salu- 
tation. When the President comes forward to 
give his charge to the Class, the members 
should rise and sing the Varsity Toast. Give 
the ‘‘locomotive’’ also, and then be seated. 

It is good University tradition to give a ‘'sky- 
rocket" after the conferring of each honorary 
gree—i.e., immediately after the hood has been 
placed on the recipient. There are only seven 
candidates for honorary degrees. Do mot give 
the ‘‘skyrocket’’ for the Doctors of Medicine 
or Philosophy. There are too many of them. 

But put pep and more pep into your “'sky- 
rockets!’ It will please your parents and aston- 
ish the honorary degree men, 
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NEW ENGLAND DOES NOT CHOOSE 


BY DANE YORKE 


query of 1820, one asks today: ‘“Who 

reads a New England book?”’ In the 
vivid change and growth of the American 
novel during the last decade and a half, the 
Middle West, the Northwest, the South 
and parts of the East have all been strik- 
ingly represented and potent. But in no 
list of recent “‘significant’’ novels is there 
to be found a book that can be character- 
ized as of New England. True, there have 
been books written, many of them, con- 
cerning ‘‘guaranteed genuine’’ New Eng- 
land characters and with a patented New 
England locale. The most prominent one, 
“Early Autumn,"’ even achieved the em- 
inence of the Pulitzer award. But only to 
the frank bewilderment of New England 
itself. “The prize for this book," wrote a 
Boston editor, ‘‘must have been awarded 
for some other reason than that it is a 
picture of New England today.’’ His final 
verdict, ‘It is a weird caricature,’’ truth- 
fully reflected not merely New England 
opinion, but also the curiously unreal im- 
pression left by ‘‘Early Autumn’’ upon 
even an outlander, when read in New Eng- 
land and after first-hand contact with New 
England life. 

Of course, being of Boston, that editor 
knew precisely why ‘‘Early Autumn”’ 
failed in conviction. The book, it seems, 
was written in France, and ‘“‘New Eng- 
land,’’ cried the editor, ‘‘cannot be in- 
terpreted from the outside!’” The point 
is obviously debatable, but it matters 
little just now. For even granting its 
truth, the editor's triumphant bleat simply 
makes more pertinent the further question: 
Why is it then, that with all the recent 


T: PARAPHRASE Sydney Smith's famous 


stir in novel-writing, the country over; 
why, with all New England's wealth of 
literary tradition, her much advertised 
blessings of culture and education, her 
Transcript radio ta}ks on literature, her 
famous schools—why is it then, that New 
England in all the stir has not produced 
an ‘‘inside’’ interpretative novel of any 
significance, nor even an ‘‘inside’’ novelist 
of sufficient stature for serious critical 
valuation? ‘‘But when you say that,”’ 
cried a New Englander, aghast, ‘‘aren’t 
you forgetting Mr. Joseph Lincoln?”’ 
Well, hardly. 

Pressed on this point of present unfruit- 
fulness, New England apologists are in- 
clined to stress the early flowering of 
literature at Concord, Cambridge and 
Boston. Some take the happy view that 
the perfection then attained exhausted the 
region's literary possibilities. ‘“Who,” 
they ask, ‘‘can possibly surpass “The 
Scarlet Letter’’’? Others, again, offer the 
interesting thought that the heavy effort 
incident to the bearing of such rare blooms 
as Transcendentalism and the Atlantic 
Club perhaps strained New England to 
the point of sterility. When the West is 
mentioned as a section that first bore 
Twain and his exuberant fellows and then 
reconceived with Dreiser, Anderson and 
Zona Gale, to name only three, New 
England nostrils quiver and New England 
indirection shows itself in talk of the Irish 
and French Canadians. One then touches 
hidden springs. Let the outlander persist 
in his inquiry, let him mention, for ex- 
ample, such books as Willa Cather’s ‘‘My 
Antonia,"’ or Rolvaag’s ‘‘Giants In The 
Earth,"’ and New England calm shatters. 
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Bohemians and Scandinavians: yes, yes, 
they may offer literary possibilities, but 
French Canadians and _ Irish—never! 
“‘Don't talk to me about our French,”’ 
stormed one most worthy New Englander. 
“They have no more morals than a cat!"’ 
As for the Irish: *“They have poured mud 
into the pure stream of genius which was 
Massachusetts’s (and New England's) 
greatest glory!’’ Thus a New England 
littérateur who in his very next paragraph 
gives eloquent praise to “The Biglow 
Papers’ as ‘‘the most original production 
of Massachusetts literature,’’—forgetting 
conveniently that they were written by 
James Russell Lowell, whose mother, on 
the admiring testimony of Higginson, 
‘had Irish blood in her and had the Irish 
temperament—gay, warm-hearted, impul- 
sive, social—all these being qualities 
which her son inherited."’ 

I hold no brief for the Irish, whether of 
shanty or of manor, nor for French Cana- 
dian, Italian, Portugee, or Greek. Unques- 
tionably the influx of these and other 
nationalities during the last century has 
had its influence upon New England life 
and New England thought. I have had, 
however, the opportunity for close obser- 
vation of New England communities where 
the residents of foreign birth or extraction 
outnumber the native stock two to one, 
and have lived in still other communities 
where the native stock is 90% preponder- 
ant. With the result that, considering this 
question of literary torpidity, the princi- 
pal effect of the foreign influx appears to 
be one of balm: in that New England has 
thus been given one more consoling excuse 
for her unproductivity—and for nearly 
every other ill that besets her. At any rate, 
it seems self-evident that whatever case 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connect- 
icut may make out (on the basis of their 
figures of heavy foreign population) be- 
comes somewhat thin and strained when 
North of Boston is considered, for its 
ratios practically reverse those of Southern 
New England and are all in favor of the 
native stock. Boston may no longer be the 
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hub of the universe or the Athens of 
America, but then Boston is not New 
England—and never was. 

There is one more sob in the New Eng. 
land répertoire of excuse: that of the emi 
gration from her borders. On this subject 
the plaints of the apologists call for the 
lachrymal mood of raw onion. Look, they 
cry, at our losses to the Western Reserve, 
to the California gold-fields of ’49, to the 
covered wagons of the ‘70's! There is 
business of tragic gestures and a melti 
tableau: New England bled white. To slow 
music we are called upon to lament the 
plight of the poor old flat-chested, thin 
shanked Mother of Republics who 9 
freely gave of her youth, her intellect, 
even—tremolante sadissimo—her hard-won 
capital, to the upbuilding of the great 
Western wilderness and her own bond 
coupons. All to the end that she is now 
accused of decadence because her offspring 
with the brains, sinew and money she 
first gave them, have at last outdistaneed 
her. Sad it is; very, very sad. It seems ab 
most sacrilegious to intrude, howeve 
softly, with the patient question: But 
what has all this to do with literary 
productivity? 


II 


If emigration has much bearing, then even 
the great days of New England literature 
—of Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Holmes, Thoreau—should rightly never 
have existed. The men who made thos 
days were all born between 1800 and 182 
(Emerson, the oldest, in 1803; Lowell, 
the youngest, in 1819). It was the first 
generation of American nationality and 
it was marked, in New England, by great 
restlessness. ‘‘It has been estimated,"’ says 
James Truslow Adams, ‘“‘that between 
1790 and 1820 the natural increase if 
population in Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, would have been [to] 
1,681,673 persons had they all remained 
in those States. As it was, in fact, only 
881,594, approximately 800,000 persofi 
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must have emigrated’’—actually more 
than the combined population (685,558) 
of the three States in 1790. That emigra- 
tion continued as a constant factor in New 
England during the whole life span of 
those men. It rose to one peak in ‘49 and to 
another during the generation following 
the Civil War. It still continues. In 1920, 
Maine, with a resident population of 
768,014, found that there were over 
200,000 additional Maine-born people then 
living outside her borders—almost as many 
in fact, as her total resident population in 
1820. Yet even Maine, “rugged, homespun 
Maine,”’ after a period of such heavy emi- 
gration that in the generation from 1860 to 
1890 her population increased only 35,000, 
or §% (the national increase was over 
100%) was able to show, among her 1920 
émigrés, Edwin Arlington Robinson and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. After one hun- 
dred and thirty years of constant emigra- 
tion the stock of New England is far from 
being bled white. Nor can it be said (1 
speak particularly of North of Boston) 
that it has been made sterile by adulter- 
ation. 

Thus New England's income and outgo 
of population cannot explain her literary 
poverty. It simply makes that poverty 
more strange. ‘“The novelist complains,”’ 
wrote Lowell in 1867, ‘‘that our society 
wants that sharp contrast of character and 
costume that comes of caste.’’ If it was 
true in 1867—which is doubtful—that 
complaint, though still heard, is utterly 
unfounded now. At least one effect of 
foreign immigration has been beneficent: 
a gain in colorful life. Walking at night 
through the streets of this old New Eng- 
land town where I write, one cannot but 
be impressed by the freely natural laughter 
—evidence of a spirited social life—that 
comes from behind windows in the French 
sections; while the interspersed, pure-bred 
Yankee domiciles seem to bear a hushed, 
if not sullen, watch above the dead. Nor is 
that laughter incongruous and alien. No 
more than is the snatch of voyageur song 
that comes at times from some strolling 
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second-generation French Canuck, singing 
on the shores of the Saco as fittingly as his 
ancestors sang along the mightier St. 
Lawrence. Costume in New England may 
still be stereotyped, but certainly (and 
even in the same racial groupings, includ- 
ing that of the Yankee) there is abundant 
variety and sharp contrast in character, 
in manners, in thought, in viewpoint. So 
much so that one is tempted to dogmatize 
upon New England’s lines of caste. 

It was all there in 1867, but perhaps 
Lowell’s novelist was too close to see it. 
The same excuse may serve for the curious 
fact that no New England writer ever 
perceived the epic quality of the restless 
emigration of his own blood; or, at any 
rate, not one ever acted upon the literary 
opportunity thus afforded him. That is a 
mystery—that ignored opportunity—only 
surpassed by the strange lack of sea in the 
great day of New England literature. 
**New Englanders would rather see a boat- 
hook than all the sheep-crooks in the 
world,’’ said old Josiah Quincy; and 
Lowell wrote that ‘‘New England life, to 
be genuine, must have in it some senti- 
ment of the sea.’’ But where is the sea in 
Lowell’s own work, or in that of his 
fellow writers? As Morison truly observes, 
in his brilliant ‘‘Maritime History of 
Massachusetts,’’ “‘In all New England 
letters there is no genuine sea-poetry. . . . 
The New England poet's attitude toward 
the sea is that of a Summer boarder who is 
afraid to get his feet wet.’’ New England 
sea-faring inspired one great work of prose 
fiction, *‘Moby Dick."’ But its author was 
not a New Englander—nor even considered 
as a writer by Barrett Wendell, whose 
‘Literary History of America’’ (written 
within twenty miles of the sea) scarcely 
mentions Herman Melville. 

The thing goes even deeper. Consider 
Emerson's famous strabismic entry in his 
Journal of 1852: 


To write a history of Massachusetts, I confess, 
is not inviting to an expansive thinker. Since 
from 1790 to 1820 there was not a book, a speech, 
a conversation, or a thought, in the State. 
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But what a wealth of life there was that 
called for portrayal and interpretation! 
That generation, so summarily dismissed, 
was the restless generation already cited, 
in which Emerson himself was born. It 
was the generation in which various New 
England coast towns achieved the dignity 
of virtual city states and gained an opu- 
lence of literary (and historic) possibility 
comparable to that of Venice, Genoa, 
Corinth, Tyre and Sidon. That generation 
saw the ship Columbia, returning from the 
first circumnavigation of the globe accom- 
plished under the American flag, sail into 
Boston Harbor in 1790 and disembark 
into the crooked streets of Boston town 
the first Sandwich Islander, a dusky native 
prince ‘‘garbed in a helmet of feathers 
which glittered in the sunlight, and an 
exquisite cloak of the same yellow and 
scarlet plumage.’’ It saw the boys of little 
Salem—there were veteran sea-captains of 
23 and 24—-sail and traffic in “every part 
of the oriental world, and to every nook 
of barbarism which had a market and a 
shore.”” It saw the first New England 
fortunes pass the million dollar mark and, 
four years before Emerson was born, it 
saw the passing of the first American mil- 
lionaire: picturesque old ‘*‘King’’ Derby, 
of Salem. It saw that wealth won in sea- 
trade and privateering diverted to land- 
industry under circumstances that caused 
‘the wise and good and rich’’ of New 
England to breathe threats of secession as 
fiery as any uttered by the South fifty 
years later. All in all it was a remarkable 
generation, that one which Emerson 
singled out as “‘not inviting.”’ 

The instance is not isolated. The great 
British East India Company, to its sorrow, 
was in no doubt as to where lay rhe essence 
of the new Americanization. But New 
England writers fumbled most sadly try- 
ing to strike the note. It is a strange ex- 
perience today, to turn from the pages of 
Morison and Greenbie and read, via 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of the 
vast thrill afforded the determined literary 
nationalists of the Atlantic group by 


Emerson's verse to the ‘‘humblebee’’ and 
the mere substitution, in their own writ. 
ing, of bobolink and oriole for lark ang 
nightingale. ‘‘Goethe was the cow from 
which their milk was drawn,’’ said 
Emerson. But apparently neither he nor 
they ever saw that the means to buy that 
milk, or even the tolerance which allowed 
its regurgitation as American ‘‘newness,” 
came from quite another source and direc. 
tion. A source best revealed in the motto 
adopted by the unliterary, yet more truly 
visioned, burghers of Salem: Divitiis India 
usque ad ultimum sinum—the spoils of Ind 
to the uttermost gulf. 

The instinct of practical New England 
has from the first been always soundly 
away from Europe. Literary New England 
missed its great opportunity because it 
faced the wrong way. Thoreau was the 
exception: “‘he wished to go to Oregon, 
not to London,”’ says Emerson. But then 
Thoreau was so eccentric as to devote 
almost a full chapter of ‘“Walden’’ toa 
sympathetic study of ‘‘a truly Homeric or 
Paphlagonian man’’—a French Canadian 
immigrant. It was the nearest approach to 
a modern note in all the product of literary 
Concord, Cambridge and Boston. 


Ill 


The modern note is still lacking in New 
England fiction. Since this article was 
begun, André Maurois has reviewed, for 
a current magazine, Europe’s keen interest 
in present-day American literature. “Ev 
rope,"’ he writes, “‘has discovered an 
America that begins to be articulate; that 
no longer strives to write novels of the 
traditional English type but has learned 
to appreciate the grandeur of its own 
environment. We [of Europe] have sud- 
denly had a glimpse of your strange South 
... Of New York... of the West.” 
He amplifies by naming specific books and 
writers: ‘Dark Laughter,’’ ‘‘Manhattan 
Transfer,’’ ‘‘Babbitt,’’ Dreiser and Miss 
Willa Cather. But he mentions no glimpse, 
no book, no writer of New England. *“Who 
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reads (for modern significance) a New 
England book?” 

It is not that New England lacks mate- 
rial. The skyscrapers of Manhattan may be 
absent from her scene, but what of the 
mills to which the rhythm of so much of 
her life is set, and whose dance holds ele- 
ments as strange as voodoo? If the Negroes 
of “Dark Laughter’’ are not abundant, 
there are to be found other exotics as in- 
teresting and as indigenous as the Negro 
to the South. Babbitt and Zenith, Sister 
Carrie, Clyde Griffiths and Antonia could 
all have been found in New England, while 
“Winesburg, Ohio’’ is so true to the New 
England village that Winesburg must 
surely have been part of the old Western 
Reserve. New England is full of material, 
full of color, full of vital contrast. Con- 
sider, merely as a background, the clash 
and prismatic interplay of races of which 
the Sacco-Vanzetti uproar was just one 
phase. The Yankee stands firmly alone, 
“speaking only to God"’; under pressure 
Yankee and Irish (like Cabot and Lodge) 
join prompt hands against the French; 
but only to shift and recombine once more, 
Yankee, Irish, and French, in solid array 
against ‘‘the Italian, the Armenian and 
the Greek.”” 

New England is not static, nor has she 
ever been. Her major interest, her predom- 
inant life, has swung from the pioneer hut 
to the hamlet, from hamlet to village, 
from village to town and city; has changed 
from agriculture to sea-faring, from sea to 
mill, and now seems changing again to no 
one knows what—perhaps the hot-dog 
stand, by the look of her main-travelled 
toads. But New England literature has 
been static and so misdirected that even 
yet the bulk of New England work deals 
only with fisherman or farmer or the small 
village of a few hundred population. This 
when the fisher population of New Eng- 
land is not 3% of her total population, 
and her farm population (by the 1920 
census) less than 10%; while her towns 
and cities hold almost 80% of all her life. 
Nearly three out of four of her wage- 


earners, ‘‘ten years of age and over,” live 
by and in and for her mills. But who 
would suspect it from New England liter- 
ature? 

The facts are too plain, the material too 
strikingly evident, to make entirely cred- 
ible any theory that the present situation 
of New England letters comes from sheer 
writer blindness. Perhaps the gods can 
again throw light. “‘If I live,’’ wrote 
Lowell, in 1850, “‘I shall present life as I 
have seen it... . I am quite sure that 
eyes were given us to look about us with 
sometimes.’’ Shortly afterward he began 
work on a New England novel of which 
he read to his friend Briggs a “‘racy first 
chapter,” and which spe we can 
estimate covetously both from ‘The 
Biglow Papers’’ and his expressed wish of 
a few years earlier that his own daughter 
would grow to “‘be a great, strong, vulgar, 
mud-pudding-baking, tree-climbing little 
wench."’ It was the “‘great, strong, vul- 
gar’ note that was missing in all the 
Atlantic period and if words mean anything 
Lowell had begun a refreshingly different 
New England book. But he never finished 
it; the “‘racy’’ first chapter never saw the 
light. Does his writing to Aldrich, twenty 
years later, “‘It is better to be a good fellow 
than a good poet,”’ explain it? 

Then there is Emerson and the New Eng- 
land mill. ‘It has been to me a sensible 
relief,’’ he wrote in 1837, ‘‘to learn that 
the destiny of New England is to be the 
manufacturing country of America. I no 
longer suffer in the cold out of morbid 
sympathy with the farmer. The love of 
the farmer shall spoil no more days for 
me. . . . lamas gay asacanary-bird with 
this new knowledge.’’ But within ten 
years of that bird-song the mill-worker of 
New England began to be entitled to all 
the ‘‘morbid sympathy”’ ever extended the 
farmer. Much, and much foolishly, has 
been written of the New England virgin; 
of her place and influence in New England 
life and letters. But where in New England 
literature is there any arresting reflection 
or portrayal of that most strange—and 
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perhaps most deeply influential—of all 
New England migrations: that of the 
sturdy, rosy-cheeked farm virgins into the 
dark New England mills and their con- 
sumptive boarding-barracks? By 1846 con- 
ditions were such that the Massachusetts 
mills were sending out so-called ‘‘slaver 
wagons’’ whose ‘‘commanders,”’ cruising 
North of Boston, were paid ‘‘for all the 
girls brought to market’’ at the rate “‘of 
$1 per head, and more in proportion if they 
bring them from such a distance that they 
cannot easily get back.’’ Dickens, in all of 
cruel, sodden London, was never offered 
a more fertile field than was spread for the 
New England writer. But not one took 
advantage of it, and as late as 1861 
Emerson, still gay, could chirp happily 
and with vast approval over Dr. Johnson's 
remark: ‘‘A man is seldom more innocently 
employed than when making moncy.”’ 
Our first little prophet of go-getterism 
took no ‘‘Jacksonian rabble’’ for a theme. 
“The people . . . oppress me with their 
excessive virility.”’ 

It may be objected that Lowell and 
Emerson were not novelists. But Haw- 
thorne was and his preface to ‘The 
Scarlet Letter’’ most strikingly reveals a 
passed-over opportunity. In the old Salem 
custom-house, filled with its records and 
memories of the India trade just gone, 
Hawthorne found an old sea-captain with 
whom “‘scarcely a day passed that he did 
not stir me to laughter and admiration by 
his marvellous gifts as a story-teller. 
Could I have preserved the picturesque 
force of his style, and the humorous color- 
ing which nature taught him how to 
throw over his descriptions, the result, I 
honestly believe, would have been some- 
thing new in literature.’’ A Salem Trader 
Horn, perhaps. But Hawthorne, equipped 
by the blood of a hundred years of sea- 
going ancestors to feel and write the saga 
of Salem and the old captain, did not 
gtasp that great opportunity. Was it 
because—the inference is justified to any 
one knowing the old sea-captain au naturel 
—the writing would have involved him 


in a picaresque guttiness, omnipresent ig 
New England life, both by land and sea, 
but utterly absent from the sacred confines 
of New England letters? 

There is Sarah Orne Jewett’s captain, 
for example, the gentle old fellow who 
complained that ‘Shakespeare was a great 
poet; he copied life, but you have to put 
up with a great deal of low talk.’’ There 
is no low talk in Miss Jewett’s books, 
long accepted as fully accurate depictions 
of Maine coast life. But where in them do 
you find any hint of that other, and more 
typical, sea-captain who year after year 
gaily put out from that coast (and under 
Miss Jewett’s very nose) in a saucy little 
ship, built, owned, manned and christened 
within a few miles of Deephaven, called 
Mary's Pantaloons? As one more reflection 
of actual—not bookish—New England 
life, it was a respected spinster of Miss 
Jewett’s domain who, knowing the coast 
habit of signalling a boat's identity by 
means of some totem hung at the mast- 
head, wondered—quite audibly, quite 
honestly, quite uninhibitedly—as to just 
what totem that salty little ship displayed. 


IV 


We strike deep soundings. ‘‘I think,"’ con- 
fided Emerson to his Journal, ‘‘that if] 
were teacher of the art of writing well to 
young men, I should use Dante for my 
text-book. Dante knew how to throw the 
full weight of his body into each act. ... 
I find him full of the nobil volgare eloquenza; 
that he knows ‘God damn,’ and can kh 
rowdy if he please, and he does please.” 

That passage constitutes an indictment 
of New England letters and perhaps an 
explanation of their present insignificance. 
New England life is far from being the 
thing of repression it has been so com 
stantly painted. Segments of that life may 
be drably emasculate, but New England 
in the round is marked by a gutty mascu 
linity; it has a Rabelaisian soil quality 
continually outcropping to give it strength 
and savor. Yet New England literature is 
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notable for its subordination, even its 
absolute avoidance, of the masculine note. 
It abounds in portraits and self-revelations 
of dried-up moribund women and gently 
female men. Its ideal has been, and is, that 
of the prissy lirtle New Englander, school- 
mate of Longfel!ow, who recorded proudly 
that he could not remember that any of 
their class had been ever ‘‘vulgar, coarse 
or rude.”” . . . which naturally bars the 
nobil volgare eloquenza of actual life. 


Emerson at times plainly craved to be 
rowdy but sadly could not. It may be that 
some present-day New England writers 
can. Certainly they do not please to. Or, 
in the more fitting phrase of New Eng- 
land's representative of pallidity, they ‘‘do 
not choose’’... to write of modern 
New England: urban, industrial, rowdy, 
and with what Higginson, in protest, 
grandly called ‘‘the sacred entrails"’ plainly 
flaunting even in the market-place. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


BY RICHMOND BARRETT 


ost of them had breathed their last 
M so often, in the mighty shambles 

of Shakespearean fifth acts, that 
death somehow appeared to them a cue for 
applause and instantaneous resurrection. 
They half expected old Gilman to show 
up for a curtain-call after the speeches at 
his own memorial dinner. He had died 
more often than any of them; strange, 
now, that he should have forgotten to 
spring to life again and bow at the backs 
of the departing audience. 

Poor old Gilman! How he and March 
had hated each other! 

“T'll outlive that pompous swine of a 
March if it kills me,’’ Gilman had once 
fulminated in this very room. ‘He'll never 
be president of this club, so help me God! 
When I find my waistband getting tight, 
I diet."’ Approvingly, lovingly, he had 
patted the stomach that, in order to out- 
live his rival, he must subject to such rig- 
orous discipline. ‘Could that fool do as I 
do? No. He'll be guzzling terrapin one 
minute, and the next, with that infernal 
blood pressure of his, he'll go off like 
that."’ And Gilman snapped his fingers so 
venomously that a waiter in the next room 
came rushing up to him with the habitual 
‘Another Bourbon straight, Sir?"’ on his 
lips. 

Then, on the night March roared him- 
self into a triumph as Macbeth, Gilman 
had died in his chair in the lounge of the 
club. Beside the body they had found a 
half-finished glass of beer and a plate of 
saltines. Thus had Gilman, supping alone, 
meant to show his scorn of the disgusting 
banquet the new Macbeth would wallow 
in after the show. 
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March, viewing the remains of Gilma 
the next day, had remarked, ‘‘Poor olf 
devil! Women were the death of him. He 
was out with little Gertie Dobbs the night 
before. Well, we've all been out with 
Gertie—but my God, a man with seng 
uses some discretion!” 

March's speech, at the memorial dinner, 
was pitched to quite another note thas 
this informal breezy eulogy. ‘*Pure silver,” 
Ashley Johns characterized the tender flow 
of reminiscence; but Ashley was not alto 
gether to be trusted in his judgment. For 
twenty years he had led the March claque. 
Even after March carried Mrs. Johns of 
with him to his fishing lodge in Canada, 
Ashley had remained the incorrigible hero- 
worshipper. Relations were strained, of 
course—but only temporarily. The former 
Mrs. Johns had run but a brief course under 
the resounding title of Mrs. T. P. Match. 
During the régime of the third, fourth and 
fifth March wives, no slightest misunder 
standing roughened the calm of the long 
friendship. Now, at forty, Johns wa 
known everywhere as March's yes-man. 

The great T. P. was the Charles Dama 
Gibson type incarnate—the same heavy 
scowl between supercilious brows, the 
same rough-hewn cleft chin, the same nos 
trils that seemed always about to snort 
flames; and till he died, Ashley would con 
sider the Gibson type the most perfec 
since the golden age of Greek sculpture. 
He was doubling as Duncan and the second 

murderer in the present sumptuous revival 
of ‘‘Macbeth."’ Naturally he considered 
the March speech ‘‘pure silver.”’ 

March had been late for the dinner; it 
had been held up an hour and the delay 
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had resulted in a good deal of fussy irri- 
tation. By the time he burst in upon the 
assembled company, every man there was 

vishly contradicting the most casual re- 
mark of everybody else. Massive, bluntly 
domineering, March soon cuffed and patted 
them into submission and shooed them to 
their places around the table. 

Out of breath, purple in the face, he 
seemed to vibrate all over from the power- 
fal pumping of his notorious blood- 
pressure. Ashley Johns touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“What's the trouble, P. T.2”’ he ven- 
tured wistfully. 

“Oh, the same old thing,’’ March 

ted. ‘She called me up at five o'clock 
—had to have some more of that rotten 
imported stuff. The shop was jammed. 
God, I thought I'd suffocate in the 
elevator.”’ 

“But why didn’t you call me?’’ Johns 
asked. ‘I'd have been glad to go.’ 

“I did, my boy—and you weren't in."’ 
March made the words sound like the be- 


| ginning of a soliloquy on the unreliable 


ways of even the oldest, dearest friends. 

“Five o’clock?’’ Johns went back over 
his day, then shook his head sorrowfully. 
“You're right, T. P. I'd gone out to the 
drug-store for some bicarbonate of soda.” 
A desolate plea for forgiveness was in his 
voice. 

“That's all right.’’ The indulgent March 
did forgive him. *‘Come ahead—I'm 
starved.”’ 


II 


Fifty men sat at the long table, some of 
them creakingly corseted, some of them 
drained to emaciation, a few already bitten 
by fatal diseases—but each of them tonight, 
in doing homage to a dead friend, felt with 
acomplacent security that e at least could 
never die. They were a handsome crowd, 
sprucely groomed, almost too sleek in their 
grace to be quite human. The majority of 
them were middle-aged; only at the foot 
of the board clustered a dozen choice spirits 
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of the younger generation—much neater 
and more compact and neutral-tinted than 
had been their elders at the same age. 
March and his gang, at the start of their 
careers, had looked either preposterously 
the chivalrous hero, or the heavy, black- 
ened by villainy and crime. But nowadays 
you never knew whether a chap might be 
playing Iago or Romeo. 

At the head of the table, as president of 
the club (a circumstance that the friends 
of Gilman asserted must be causing the old 
boy's body an uneasy night under the sod) 
March warned his audience that there must 
be no tears this evening. ‘‘We're just going 
to have a last leisurely chat with Jim, give 
him our blessing and send him out into 
the vast unknown with aslapon the back.” 
At this point, March shut his eyes tight 
and was heard to mutter to himself, 
“*Steady there—steady!'’ He had come per- 
ilously close to disobeying his own brave 
slogan of ‘‘No tears!'’ He mastered the 
weakness, opened his eyes again, and there- 
after continued his leisurely chat with Jim 
for three quarters of an hour. 

During dinner, the hammering of his 
blood pressure had diminished to a pleas- 
ant hum; he was bathed now in a comfort- 
able glow, an expansive warmth that had 
brought on just the right mood of rumi- 
nation. March still remained, in spite of 
his love for terrapin and rich sauces, tri- 
umphantly the Gibson man—the sole sur- 
vival, indeed, of that type born to wear 
a wing-collar even in the morning, a wing- 
collar at least two inches higher than the 
upstart stars of the present could possibly 
endure. A pathetic quality of archaic gran- 
deur was his; and the women who had 
come out the year he played the hero of 
Richard Harding Davis's ‘Soldiers of For- 
tune’’ would always fill the theatre when 
he appeared. 

‘I believe in the clean, the wholesome 
—and Shakespeare,’’ was his creed. Thus 
did he safeguard his public from the con- 
tamination of the vicious modern school 
of playwrights. ‘“The theatre is for refresh- 
ment. People don’t wish to have their ears 
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assailed by lewd language nor their nos- 
trils filled with the noisome putrid stench 
of garbage,"’ he always greeted an inter- 
viewer. Like so many staunch reformers, 
in the act of condemning ‘‘strong language 
plays,’’ he could outdo them all in the 
choice of disgusting descriptive terms. No 
manager would have dared let his actors 
use such astonishingly filthy epithets as 
March, the Puritan, employed. Even to- 
night, in the midst of his twilit elegy, so 
gentle and pastoral as to suggest Theocri- 
tus, he turned once in withering scorn upon 
the ‘‘crapulous brothel that our pure and 
nobly aspiring theatre of yesterday has be- 
come.’’ But only in that moment, when 
his great voice rumbled through his head- 
cavities like an organ in a subterranean 
vault, did he permit himself the joy of 
sheer oratory. 

They had fed the same flocks, he and 
Jim, piped to each other on their oaten 
stops—that was the prevailing tone of the 
speech. 

“For thirty-five years, ever since I was 
a youngster of eighteen, and Jim was thirty, 
in the full amplitude of his glorious pow- 
ets, we were friends, he and I."’ 

Halfway down the table, Beverley Park 
Tomlinson indulged in his characteristic 
shrug—a courtly and cruel gesture that 
gave whoever saw it the flattering sensa- 
tion of being a member of a sage conspiracy 
against the stupid and the conventional. 
Tomlinson’s eyes had the filmy bluish 
opacity of those of a blind horse; their in- 
scrutable gaze rested on March. No wonder 
Tomlinson expressed a polite contempt for 
March's failure in arithmetic! Eighteen 
plus thirty-five! Of course, the man was 
sixty if he was a day. 

Tomlinson, the husband of the cele- 
brated Lottie Tomlinson, had gauged to a 
nicety the right moment to cease under- 
estimating the lady’s age and to pile on 
more years than she had actually lived. 
Today at fifty-eight, she was advertised as 
the “‘inexhaustible ingénue of sixty-five.”’ 
Her vitality and romping exuberance 
amazed the world. She was still starring 


in musical comedy, collecting a splendid 
income from beauty preparations and even 
making the mornings profitable by bath. 
ing and doing exercises on the stage before 
crowds of hopeful middle-aged women, 
Her shrewd and cynical husband profited 
also; he helped spend the money and, in. 
cidentally, had the pick of the chorus girls 
in Lottie’s company. He therefore couldn't 
help betraying his impatience at the val- 
iant losing game that March was playing 
against the years. 

“Our friendship, Jim’s and mine!” 
March had thrown back his head, and, be- 
tween the white wings of his collar, the 
superb Gibsonian Adam's-apple stood out 
like a miniature Fujiyama. “‘If either of 
us went on the stage and muffed a perform- 
ance, we'd be thinking, “Thank the Lord 
that Jim’—or ‘thank the Lord that T. P.— 
isn't here tonight to see me!’ If our life. 
long comradeship had a lesson to teach our 
contemporaries—and I dearly hope it had 
such a lesson—I should say it was this: 
we both had a sense of humor that made 
anger impossible. Though we were broth- 
ers in spirit, we were not, unfortunately, 
brothers in the flesh; I am afraid that the 
incongruous etiquette of death will not 
permit of our occupying the same tomb. | 
wish we might; I wish it could be written 
on one grave-stone: “Hic jacet,’ or rather 
‘Hic —’ "’ He hesitated for an uneasy mo- 
ment; what the Hell was that third person 
plural? ‘* ‘Hic jacent James Gilman et T. P. 
March. They had a sense of humor.’”’ 

‘My God!’’ Ellery Wendell breathed 
into the pointed faun-ear of Miles Chet- 
worth. Chetworth’s ear quivered in te 
sponse. Those two men, Wendell and Chet- 
worth, knew all about the native capacity 
of March and Gilman for humor and wag- 
gish wit. The gods on Olympus hadn't a 
more rudimentary sense of fun than Gilman 
and March. Zeus playing ponderous prac- 
tical jokes on Ares, in the manner of Peck’s 
bad boy! Jim and T. P. had loved to im 
dulge in heavy-footed pranks at each 
other's expense; and their uproarious guf- 
faws, when they inflicted bodily pain of 
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mental discomfort, were terrifying to hear. 
Before Gilman went into training in order 
to outlive March, the two of them were 
always getting drunk together and devis- 
ing tortures for each other—a snake or an 
eel in Jim's bed; half a can of cayenne pep- 
per neatly folded away in T. P.'s omelette; 
that sort of thing. And they never ceased 
congratulating themselves on their incor- 
rigible sense of humor! 

“We did like argument, Jim and I,” 
March confessed, bringing his brilliant 
melodramatic gaze down from the ceiling 
to fix it on the orchids and maiden-hair 
fern in the center of the table. The military 
tension of his figure relaxed and he lounged 
gracefully against his chair, his elbow on 
the high back, his chin in his cupped hand. 
“Why, many and many a time the dawn 
has found us in the library of this club as 
we disputed some phrase—perhaps even 
the inflection of a single word—in Shake- 
speare."" Fortunately for the calm gravity 
of his speech, no one reminded March that 
the last time Aurora had thus pried into 
their poets’ corner, Jim had been thunder- 
ing, ‘Damn it, the next time you take that 
kid across the State line, I'll have the Mann 
Act on you! She belongs to me!"’ 

“That's the test, the supreme proof of 
friendship after all,’’ March was assuring 
his fellow members. *“To talk the night 
out and part in the morning with a hand- 
shake, a ‘So long, T. P.’ and a ‘See you 
later, old man!’ We had the courage to 
criticize each other's faults and reap the 
reward of a heartfelt gratitude. A mutual 
admiration society we were, really!"’ 

Again Wendell whispered ticklingly into 
Chetworth’s ear. ‘‘Remember our musical 
week-end in the Adirondacks?’’ There 
wasn't any need of a reply from Chet- 
worth; no man could have forgotten that 
week-end. 


Ill 


Gilman had arrived on a Friday night to 
visit March at his camp. Chetworth and 
Wendell were already there. Gilman had 
just wound up a triumphant season; 


March's year had been disastrous. Jim had 
come with a view, so to speak, of sitting 
up with the corpse of T. P.’s murdered 
prestige and dropping a few hints as to 
the causes of the tragedy. March had re- 
tired, definitely and unconditionally, from 
the stage; he always did that when a play 
failed. He was planning to devote his life 
in future to music. Writing songs—pas- 
sionate Spanish songs—had been his hobby 
for years; now it had become his mission 
and would carry his heart-broken message 
to posterity. 

He had lately composed an operetta— 
“Carmencita of Sevillia’’—that ran for a 
week in a smart cabaret. He was the author 
of the book as well as of the music; more- 
over, he had been the ‘‘angel’’ into the 
bargain, spending thousands of dollars on 
costumes and augmenting the orchestra 
from ten pieces to forty. Since ‘‘Carmen- 
cita’’ didn’t start till twelve-fifteen, he 
even managed to enact the leading réle. 
At eleven forty-five, he and his man would 
dash into the March automobile at the 
stage-door of the theatre—T. P. in the cos- 
tume of the Scarlet Pimpernell; at mid- 
night, he and his man would emerge from 
the motor at the stage-door of the cabaret 
—T. P. in the costume of a matador. His 
top moment in “‘Carmencita’’ was a tango, 
which he danced in his stocking feet. But 
night-club patrons are a restless impolite 
rabble and by the end of the week the at- 
tendance had fallen off shockingly. So 
March had consented to the closing of his 
operetta; he had begun to realize that the 
Metropolitan would have been the only 
logical background for it, anyway! 

Gilman was tone-deaf and immensely 
proud of the fact. After dinner on the first 
night of his Adirondacks visit, he and his 
host and Wendell and Chetworth were 
dumped, all very drunk, into a sort of gon- 
dola with modern improvements—in other 
words, a gondola fitted up with luxurious 
side-couches. Upon one of the couches, 
March lay and gazed at the stars; upon the 
other, Gilman reclined and grumbled about 
the dampness and the bloodthirsty mos- 
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quitoes. The other two men, since they 
were only playwrights, sat up. A lean 
Italian in Venetian costume paddled them 
around in circles in the mountain lake— 
taking care never to swing them out be- 
yond ear-shot of the boat-house. 

For on the verandah of the boat-house 
three men—a permanent unit of the March 
household—played upon a violin, a ‘cello 
and a guitar some of T. P.’s most seduc- 
tive and aphrodisiacal compositions. For 
hours, March and his guests were whirled 
about in neat circles over the water. T. P. 
sang, at first sotto voce, but by degrees 
louder and louder till in the end he was 
bawling lustily. Gilman slept fitfully, 
snored insultingly, then would wake up 
and begin to complain again about the 
mists and the vicious gnats. 

“Upon thy bosom, ripely sweet, oh let 
my pillowed head repose,’” March was 
baying at the Summer constellations when 
all of a sudden Gilman leaped from his 
couch. 

“For the love of God, will somebody 
stop that infernal racket before I go crazy?"’ 
he yelled. Shaking a fist at the boat-house, 
he halooed at the little orchestra, ‘Hey 
there—play ‘Nearer My God to Thee,’ you 
men! I’m going to scuttle this boat.”’ 

An embarrassed pause ensued on the ve- 
randah; then a sound very like a falsetto 
giggle floated out to the gondola. To 
March, that giggle had in it a subtly trea- 
sonable vibration. The dignity of his life- 
work was at stake; sedition had reared its 
fanged head in his musical camp and Gil- 
man was criminally responsible. So the 
great T. P. rose in his wrath, swung blindly 
at Gilman, caught him on the jaw—and 
over into the icy water tumbled the man 
who had sneered at the harmony of the 
spheres. 

They had soon pulled Jim back into the 
boat. From his mouth he spat, not only 
the water of the lake but a demand for 
“satisfaction.” His play of the season just 
past had been ‘‘Alexander Hamilton.”’ It 
was but natural, therefore, that he should 
be calling for “‘pistols—at twenty paces,” 


even while he was being lugged over the 
gunwale. 

By the time they reached the boat-house, 
March and Gilman were already playing 
for all they were worth the principals ig 
an affair of honor. Chetworth and Wea. 
dell had been cast for the subordinate réle 
of seconds. The meeting was to take place 
under the oaks back of the March camp 
at precisely five-thirty a.m. No sense ig 
going to bed; the clocks had just struck 
three. Gilman refused to change his wet 
clothes; he needed every moment that wa 
left him to make his eternal reckoning with 
his Creator. March, hospitable even in the 
valley of the shadow, heaped huge logs in 
the fireplace and called for whiskey. 

At precisely five-fifteen, the principals 
and seconds were being carried to bed by 
the servants. Jim and T. P. had both 
broken down at parting and sobbed over 
their clasped hands. 

“See you later, old man,’’ T. P. mut 
tered with strangulated affection. 

**Yours as ever,’’ Gilman returned in the 
epistolary style. ‘‘Damn it, T. P., I could 
listen to that lousy music of yours all day 
and all night!’ 


IV 


Somehow, despite the nudges and whispers 
that had accompanied the main body of 
March's speech, he managed to hold the 
company breathless after he swung into 
his mighty peroration. All at once every 
man at the table remembered that the pre 
posterous pair, Jim and T. P., had actually 
made history. For forty years they had 
been familiars of bar-rooms and brothels 
from New York to San Francisco. Pompous 
asses, braggarts and bullies, both of them; 
but how much more than that, too! A gem 
eration hence, the theatrical world of theit 
day would have faded to a mere blur, like 
a picture daubed by an artist too impatient 
to mix his oils and his turpentine correctly; 
out of that greasy blackness, however, two 
big shadowy presences would loom—and 
they would be James Gilman and T. P. 
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March. Biographers would spend years in 
public libraries poring over the files of the 
Times and the Herald for reviews of March's 
“Rupert of Hentzau’’ and Gilman's ‘‘Henry 
V,” rooting up their absurd long-forgotten 
scandals, gleefully connecting Maggie Wil- 
son’s suicide with the third marriage of 
March two days before. 

“We were born troupers, Jim and I,” 
March said. ‘‘I don’t want to antagonize 
the younger men here at this table—but 
honestly, I think we were about the last 
of the giants. We belonged with Edwin 
Forrest and his gang, not with the men 
that play for New York engagements and 
let the road go hang. We were national 
figures and they knew us even better out in 
Wisconsin and down in Georgia than they 
did here in town. We blazed new trails out 
to them and we sweated blood doing it; 
nowadays they take the train to New York 
ot Chicago to see a star or they don’t see 
him at all. My God, is it any wonder we 
drank ten times more than you youngsters 
could stand, that we went after ten women 
to your one? We had to be bigger than life- 
size, with appetites to match, or we didn’t 
have a chance. Do you know that speech 
in ‘Antony and Cleopatra?’ 

“Yea, like the stag when snow the pasture sheets, 

The barks of trees thou browsedst. On the Alps 


It is reported thou didst eat strange flesh, 
Which some did die to look on. 


“That's not such an exaggerated picture of 
what we went through in the dog towns 
forty years back. We could play ‘Antony’ 
to the hilt because we'd been through 
things that some of you'd die to look on. 
You've got to have running water in your 
dressing-rooms or you won't play; we 
used to thank our stars if the pump out in 
the back-alley wasn't frozen. We were 
heroes, Jim and I. We were made of blood 
and iron and we're not going to be so easily 
forgotten as you lads of 1928.”’ 

March's speech was over at last; after a 
standing toast had been drunk in silence 
to the memory of Gilman, the company 
adjourned to the lounge. 

T. P., beckoning Ashley Johns over to 


him, muttered something about “‘give her 
a piece of my mind—be back soon,"’ and 
made an elaborately mysterious exit from 
the club on tip-toe. 

Ashley shook a baffled head and sighed. 
He was worried; he didn't like the imperi- 
ous way Gertie Dobbs was acting lately. 
The greedy little devil had already got 
T. P. flustered and nervous to-day, ordering 
him into a stuffy crowded elevator at 
Macy’s simply because she'd run out of her 
favorite brand of imported cheese. That 
was Gertie all over—getting fond of a 
delicacy that only one shop in town carried 
and finding she had none left just fifteen 
minutes before closing time on the day of a 
big clearance sale! Damn it, T. P. was too 
indulgent. Here he was, rushing off at mid- 
night to deliver the cheese in person; and of 
course he'd end by eating a good half of it 
himself—— 


V 


If the curtain, lowered to denote the 
passing of the night, were run up again, 
the lounge of the club would appear prac- 
tically unchanged. The whiskey bottles on 
the small tables would look like the same 
whiskey bottles, at any rate. 

The dawn that had begun to soak 
through the blinds was by no means rosy- 
fingered; the modern poet would rather 
have described it as having fingers stained 
a dirty amber color from nicotine. It was 
not becoming, certainly, to the members 
of the dignified old club. Dress-shirts had 
bulged out more and more during the night. 
They were no longer of a speckless lustre; 
the starched shine had been rubbed off so 
that they appeared, not actually soiled but 
laundered by a washerwoman who didn't 
know her business. The white ties drooped 
at crazy angles; they bore a pathetic re- 
semblance to little white butterflies that 
had perched on the men’s collars, clung 
there and died before they had even had 
time to furl their wings. Bald skulls had 
the unhealthy gleam of beeswax. Heads of 
hair that had helped make the fortune of 
several of the members were sadly tousled 
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this morning and a dyed moustache here 
and there looked sticky. Beards had 
sprouted, too. The faces of the dark men 
seemed rubbed with soot; the chins of the 
blonds were dotted by straight spikes, each 
bristle distinct and as if sharp to the touch. 
Odd, how a black beard all runs together 
into a single smudge and a yellow one 
pricks out in such a way that every tiny 
hair keeps its own cocky identity. Chol- 
eric complexions had grown purple and con- 
gested, with veined pouches under the eyes 
dragging down the lower lids. Pale skins 
had turned paler, with bruised half-circles 
above the cheek-bones. 

Of all the vices that lie in wait to destroy 
the actor of the old school, one at least is 
inescapable—the love of hearing himself 
talk the night through at his club. 

‘“My God, I never saw so much blood in 
my life!’ Tomlinson, while he signed a pink 
voucher that would be paid for out of the 
proceeds of Lottie’s ‘*Alabaster of Youth”’ 
vanishing cream, spoke with horrid relish 
of a suicide in the club years before. ‘“Took 
the top of his head right off. I don't see 
why a man shoots himself in the mouth.” 

“I can't stand blood.’’ Ashley Johns 
shivered and looked suddenly sick. “‘I'll 
never forget the day my doctor took my 
blood test. The sight of that awful stuff in 
the tube—I fainted.”’ 

A cold sweat started out on his forehead 
at the very recollection; he bowed his head 
and groaned. 

““Does a man know he’s dying when he 
goes off all of a sudden? Does he realize he's 
killed himself?’ Tomlinson, even after a 
night of straight whiskeys, could still 
dabble in horror and keep his intellectual 
balance. His companions, however, were 
more emotional tipplers. They stared at 
him in a superstitious dread, as if he had a 
corpse before him and were cold-bloodedly 
lecturing about it, like the surgeon in 
Rembrandt's “‘Anatomy Lesson.” 

The city had waked up outside and the 
club was shaken to its foundations by the 
trucks that went rumbling from river to 
river. Barrels full of rubbish were scraped 


over the pavements, emptied of their tig 
cans and thrown down again on the asphalt 
with a metallic thump. Milk bottly 
clashed. A taxi and a truck collided; a mag 
cursed and a shattered wind-shield tinkled 
delicately. 

‘Death's so damned lonesome,’’ some 
body muttered—a warmly convivial Irish. 
man with a shock of nasturtium-colored 
hair. ‘‘Think of poor old Jim Gilman ou 
there in Woodlawn, waiting for the Last 
Trump—and no Extreme Unction! May 
the Lord grant me to die in my own bed!" 
The overwrought speaker jumped violently 
as a tear splashed on the back of his hand, 
**Whatever I've done, I've never doubted,” 
he comforted himself, bursting into a pro 
digious sobbing hiccough. ‘‘Look at Bob 
Ingersoll. He prayed to God for mercy the 
day he went to Hell.”’ 

“T've been a doubter all my life.’’ Com 
ing from the mouselike Ashley Johns, the 
statement had an electrifying effect. 

The Irishman gripped him by the shoulder 
and shook him. *‘Come with me to confes 
sion, my boy,” he implored. *‘I'd rather see 
you a murderer than a damned atheist.” 

The urbane Tomlinson was losing com 
trol of the situation. Ashley, his face a wet 
foggy white by now, seemed ripe for an 
evangelistic conversion. 

“IT can't believe in a God, after the 
World War,"’ he quavered in feeble stub 
bornness. 

*‘Cast out those devils, man!’’ the Irish- 
man roared, still shaking him as if to dis 
lodge the imps. 

“I can't,’’ Ashley wailed. 

“*Let go of him!’’ Tomlinson rapped out 
incisively, ‘‘or he'll be sick."’ 

The Irishman did let go with a startled 
abruptness. “‘No guts!’’ he mourned. “He 
hasn't any guts!’ 

Poor Ashley began to sniffle meekly. 

An ominous silence fell, a silence that 
quaked from the explosive reverberations 
of the city. Most of the club members had 
fallen asleep in their chairs, some with 
their heads in their arms, their slumber 
profound and silent. Others sat stooped 
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forward, their jaws dropped on their 
chests; suddenly they would start awake, 
stare about them in a starved horror, then 
grumble off again into uneasy dreams. 
Heavy snores resounded from the darker 
recesses of the room. One man was talking 
in the deadened monotone of the stone- 
deaf; “So long, Jim—so long!"’ he said over 
and over in the cavernous accents of a Lady 
Macbeth. 

Only the group around Tomlinson re- 
mained tensely, apprehensively awake to 
the evil portents of the dawn. 

“We'll all be lying around in the grave- 
yard some day and then the trumpets will 
sound."’ The Irishman had groped back 
into a moment of his childhood when he 
had sat in church and trembled at the apoc- 
alyptic visions of a Dominican father. 
“It'll be like this—like the morning after. 
Thank God I've been a good Catholic all 
my life!"’ 

The room seemed suddenly full of the 
whirring thunder of the wings of avenging 
angels. 

The Irishman buried his face in his hands. 
“Give me another drink,’’ he sobbed, mak- 
ing blind passes in the air. 


47 


““Whew!"’ March at that moment swung 
open the door of the lounge and greeted 
his cronies. ‘“You look like Union Square 
on a rainy morning. And you smell like a 
flop-house in here."’ 

Then, quietly and unostentatiously for 
a man brought up on fifth acts that lin- 
gered unconscionably over a hero's passing, 
he tripped on the rug and fell dead. 


VI 


Whenever the members of the club dis- 
cussed that fateful memorial dinner after- 
ward, they remarked upon a strange fact 
unnoticed by any of them at the moment: 
T. P. had wound up with an obituary of 
himself as well as of Gilman. *‘We were 
heroes, Jim and I—we were made of blood 
and iron.’’ Already he was speaking of 
himself in the past tense. *‘He must have 
known,’ it was decided. 

Ashley Johns always said of him: ‘‘He 
died gloriously—in harness.’’ There was 
no double meaning in this reverent tribute 
of Johns the faithful friend; at such a mo- 
ment Gertie and her cheese never even 
entered his mind. 
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BY HERBERT LITTLE 


is being made over along the best 

modern lines. Justice is now dealt 
out by it very rapidly, and customers are 
served almost as fast as they come. The 
spirit of speed and efficiency lurking in the 
corpulent form of an ex-President of the 
United States has entered the Court and 
broken up its old lethargy. In a few years, 
it will be housed, as befits its august dig- 
nity and puissance, in a monumental build- 
ing of its own, as grand as that which 
shelters the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The Hon. William Howard Taft, LL.D., 
D.C.L., became Chief Justice on June 30, 
1921, by appointment of President Hard- 
ing. Relieved of the onerous political du- 
ties to which he had been subjected for 
thirty years, and perhaps conscious of his 
previously unimpressive appearances as a 
national figure, Dr. Taft set out at once to 
make his mark. The Court was a ponder- 
ous body, and he resolved to make it move. 
It usually took two years from the time an 
appeal was filed to hear argument, and 
many important cases were under advise- 
ment for two or three years more before 
decisions were reached. Dr. Taft resolved 
to cut down those delays. Three other new 
Justices, all appointed by Dr. Harding, 
gave him ready help. Dr. Taft's predeces- 
sor as Chief Justice had been Edward Doug- 
las White, a Confederate veteran from Lou- 
isiana, appointed by Taft himself while 
President in 1912. The eight associate Jus- 
tices in 1921 were McKenna, Holmes, Day, 
Van Devanter, Pitney, McReynolds, Bran- 
deis, and Clarke. The Court was housed in 
the old Senate chamber in the Capitol, in- 
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T HE Supreme Court of the United States 


herited sixty years before, when the Senate 
moved into its new wing. Soon death 
struck heavily into the Court, and the 
statesman from Marion appointed, beside 
Dr. Taft, Senator George Sutherland, 
LL.D., of Utah, the Hon. Pierce Butler, 
LL.D., of Minnesota, a friend of the Hon, 
Frank B. Kellogg, and the Hon. Edward 
Terry Sanford, LL.D., of Tennessee. These 
three jurists replaced Messrs. Day, Pitney 
and Clarke. 

Dr. Taft and his new blood went to work 
and the course of justice began to be accel- 
erated. The Chief Justice and his crony on 
the bench, Dr. Willis Van Devanter of Wy- 
oming, appointed by Taft himself in 1910, 
drafted the necessary reform bills and 
argued for them before congressional com 
mittees. The bills were enacted, stopping 
many unimportant appeals before they 
reached the Supreme Court's docket. The 
decisions of the Federal Circuit Courts were 
made final in many cases. Decisions of 
State Supreme Courts on points of law not 
involving the Federal Constitution were 
made non-reviewable by the Supreme 
Court. The Court itself made new rule 
decreasing the time allowed for filing ve 
rious documents and petitions, and for 
handing down the mandates which put 
its rulings into effect. 

The Chief Justice announced a new pok 
icy in dealing with appeals of men com 
victed in criminal cases. Such appeals, he 
said, would be considered almost immedi- 
ately on their receipt, and action would be 
taken as quickly as the records could bk 
scanned. In cases in which the grounds of 
appeal were found to be frivolous—and 
there are many of these—the Court would 
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order its mandate sent to the lower court 
forthwith instead of waiting the twenty- 
five days allowed for filing a petition for a 
reheating. Such action was taken last 
Spring in the cases of Wallace Gaines, a 
Seattle man sentenced to hang for the mur- 
det of his daughter, of Joe Saltis, a Chicago 
politician who was sentenced to jail for 
carrying an automatic pistol, and of several 
others. In the Sacco-Vanzetti case, three of 
the Justices during the Summer recess heard 
the arguments of lawyers and then refused 
to grant a stay of execution to permit the 
Court en banc to consider the already-filed 
petition for review when it convened in 
October. 

The new laws which were enacted at 
Dr. Taft's request almost eliminated cases 
in which the loser in lower courts had a 
tight of appeal by writ of error; they made 
the granting of the appeal discretionary 
with the Supreme Court itself. Under this 
procedure more than go% of all appeals 
now teach the Court on petitions for 
teview. These petitions outline the grounds 
of the appeals and are considered by the 
Court without oral argument. If a writ of 
certiorari is granted, the Supreme Court 
directs the lower court to certify to it the 
record of the case, which is thereafter 
argued both orally and by briefs. If the 
petition is denied,—and four out of five 
ate,—the decision of the lower court be- 
comes final. In criminal appeals, all of 
which now reach the Court by this pro- 
cedure, less than 5% of the petitions for 
review are granted. 

This policy has notably increased the 
odds that wealthy criminals, once con- 
victed, will reach prison before they die of 
old age. Delays in the execution of crim- 
inal sentences amounting to a year or more 
were frequently obtained in the old days 
by the mere process of noting an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. Now most of the 
appeals are kicked out as soon as they get 
inside the Court’s front door. Among the 
fecent notorious cases which have gone 
out this way are those of Governor Warren 
McCray of Indiana, Representative Lang- 
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ley of Kentucky, Judd Gray and Ruth Sny- 
der, Gerald Chapman, Colonel Charles 
Forbes, Earl Carroll, Gaston B. Means, 
Nicky Arnstein, and George Remus. 

The Court was quickly and suitably 
rewarded for its new speed and efficiency. 
According to the best American traditions, 
the learned Justices got a raise. Congress 
passed a bill increasing the salaries of all 
Federal judges at the behest of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. The Justices’ pay 
went up $5,000 a year. Dr. Taft now re- 
Ceives $20,500 and the eight Associate Jus- 
tices $20,000 each. The salaries of Federal 
district judges were increased from $7,500 
to $10,000, and others in proportion. 

Dr. Taft is reported to receive from his 
wealthy brother, Henry W. Taft, an 
amount equal to his salary, and he also 
receives a $10,000 annuity under the will of 
Andrew W. Carnegie, who had a soft spot 
in his heart for former Presidents. The 
increase benefitted the Justices of the 
Supreme Court less proportionately than it 
did the hundred-odd district judges, who 
were enabled to buy better automobiles and 
join better golf-clubs, but it helped the 
Court's dignity to have it known that its 
members now received almost as much as 
the $25,000-a-year justices of the New 
York State Supreme Court. 

The drive for more dignity continued in 
other directions. Decorum in the Court's 
chamber was insisted upon. One attorney 
was dismissed from the courtroom because 
he came before the Justices clad in a palm 
beach suit to argue a case. It was hot and 
close and the Justices’ temper was prob- 
ably not improved by the sweat they were 
palpably shedding under their black silk 
robes. On another occasion a country law- 
yer appeared to be sworn in as a member 
of the Supreme Court Bar and was curtly 
dismissed by Dr. Taft because he held his 
hat in his hand. In his fluster the lawyer 
had forgotten to leave it in the cloakroom. 
The bailiff of the Court has a standing 
order to see that lawyers without waist- 
coats button up their coats and tuck in 
their four-in-hand ties. All the wiser law- 
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yers now appear in modish cutaways and 
black cravats. 

These improvements under way, Dr. 
Taft revived an old dream of a monumental 
Supreme Court building which would 
establish the judiciary as the equal, archi- 
tecturally at least, of the legislative and 
executive branches of the government. The 
plan was opposed at first by some of his 
colleagues, who desired to remain safely 
under the Capitol’s cast-iron dome, close 
to their congressional friends. All the 
Washington honeymooners and other tour- 
ists now gaze reverently into the Court’s 
little chamber as they pass from the Senate 
to the House of Representatives. Nine 
gowned Justices, sitting in dignity on a 
high and ornate mahogany bench, are very 
imposing, if only by contrast with the 
skeltering members of Congress. Time aided 
Dr. Taft in his project. Congress could pro- 
vide no new space for the Court in the Cap- 
itol, and its library overflowed from a 
vault in the Capitol basement. The Court's 
conferences were held in a secluded but not 
sufficiently dignified room. All but two of 
the Justices maintained offices and secretar- 
ies in their own homes, where the Govern- 
ment did not pay for heat, light, and jan- 
itor service. It was a strain on their salaries. 

Dr. Taft and Mr. Justice Van Devanter 
reported to a congressional committee this 
year that the Court was now unanimous in 
seeking a new building of its own. The 
previous year Congress had included in the 
five-year public building programme a pro- 
vision authorizing a great separate build- 
ing for the Court, expected to cost 
$8,000,000. Dr. Taft picked out the most 
desirable site in Washington, and one of 
the most costly, a block and a triangle fac- 
ing the Capitol, and tentative plans were 
made for a structure which would balance 
the Library of Congress, which is just 
across the street. But money for the actual 
building has been slow in materializing, so 
it will be some time before it develops 
whether the Court's home will be as atro- 

cious as the Library, that Gargantuan pile 
surmounted by a gilded cheese-box. 





The waspish ladies of the Nation 
Woman's Party, a militant feminist orgap. 
ization with headquarters in the Old Bric 
Capitol on the block chosen, set up a hub 
labaloo of protest and delayed Dr. Taft fg 
many months. They pointed to the historic 
importance of their old building, whid 
was run up hurriedly in 1815 to keep, 
frightened Congress from moving perm. 
nently away from Washington after th 
British burned the first Capitol. The wome 
even called up the ghosts of Confederag 
spies executed in their back yard, who now 
haunt the corridors of the house. More 
over, they put a price of $1,000,000 on their 
land and history. The land was only about 
a fifth of the entire plot selected by Dr, 
Taft, and Congress had appropriated only 
$1,500,000 to buy the whole site. Dr. Taf 
would not be shaken, however, and a 
though naturally eager to have the build 
ing completed before death or disability 
took him from the bench, he disapproved 
all other sites. Another proposal to econo 
mize by putting the Department of Justig 
in the Palace of Justice, or whatever the 
building will be called, was frowned upon 
by the Chief Justice. He pointed out it 
would be hardly proper to house the Court 
with the department which is the chief liti- 
gant before it. 

So condemnation proceedings were insti- 
tuted to seize the ladies’ land and the other 
property desired by the Chief Justice. Thea 
the feminists got busy and induced the 
Senate to adopt a resolution requiring that 
the site be formally designated by Congres 
instead of by the Court, and that, if their 
site was selected, the Old Brick Capitol be 
rebuilt somewhere else. The resolution was 
pigeon-holed in the House of Represents 
tives. Meanwhile Dr. Taft and his cob 
leagues fumed over the delay. 


II 


Dr. Taft and the other Harding appointees 
have gone after the law in the spirit of 
Alexander Hamilton and John Marshall. 
In a long series of decisions which would 
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have delighted those Federalist Founders 
the Court's majority in six years has mate- 
rially extended the scope and power of the 
Federal Government and limited greatly 
the powers of the States. Using the power 
that Chief Justice Marshall first assumed 
and stated in Marbury vs. Madison, the 
Federalist majority has abrogated State 
acts and limited State legislation to a de- 

little realized outside of the offices of 
State attorneys-general and the legal de- 

ts of large corporations. 

The majority, of course, has met vigor- 
ous opposition. Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Boston Brahmin and Civil War 
veteran, and Mr. Justice Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis, the Jew whose appointment by 
Woodrow Wilson caused such a row in the 
Senate, have fought unceasingly for the 
rights of States to regulate their own com- 
merce, morals, and welfare. This year the 
forces of this Left party increased to three 
with the definite enlistment of the young- 
est Justice, Dr. Harlan Fiske Stone. When 
Mr. Justice McKenna retired in 1925, Pres- 
ident Coolidge named the Hon. Charles 
Beecher Warren, LL.B., Michigan sugar- 
beet baron and diplomat, to the vacancy, 
but the Senate revolted and rejected him. 
Then Coolidge kicked upstairs Attorney- 
General Stone, who, disrespectfully, had 
started a Department of Justice investiga- 
tion preparatory to filing an anti-trust 
suit against Secretary Mellon’s Aluminum 
Company of America. 

Dr. Stone, a former dean of Columbia 
Law School, has worked hard orienting 
himself in the Court, and in recent contro- 
vetsial cases has almost always sided with 
the liberal Holmes and Brandeis, who con- 
tend that the Federal Government should 
leave the States at least a little of their self- 
government. Dr. Stone’s most assertive ex- 
position of this view was in the New Jersey 
employment agency case, in which he read 
a long and argumentative dissent analyz- 
ing the practices and tendencies of such 
agencies and justifying as a public welfare 
measure the law limiting fees charged 
workers for obtaining jobs. But Dr. Taft 


and the majority held that the act was an 
unconstitutional price-fixing measure. 

The Hon. James Clark McReynolds, the 
remaining Justice, who, singularly enough, 
does not seem to be an LL.D.., is more diffi- 
cult to classify. Sometimes he joins with 
the Holmes-Brandeis Left, but more often 
he is found with Taft. Mr. Justice Butler, 
and occasionally Mr. Justice Sanford or 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, are found with the 
Left on questions of personal liberty. It is 
noteworthy that Dr. Taft is almost always 
on the winning side of five-to-four deci- 
sions. Mr. Justice McReynolds, the only 
bachelor on the Court, is a Tennessee Dem- 
ocrat who was appointed by Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson. He, like Dr. Stone, was kicked 
upstairs from the attorney-generalship. He 
was promoted by Dr. Wilson after eight- 
een months at the head of the Department 
of Justice, during which time he frequently 
displayed his independence of that arro- 
gant executive. Mr. McReynolds vented a 
considerable temper against the executive 
department and the Court majority in 
denouncing as ‘‘revolutionary”’ the *‘illim- 
itable power’’ granted to the President in 
the Myers decision. In this case the Feder- 
alists upheld President Wilson in the sum- 
mary removal of a postmaster without the 
consent of the Senate which had confirmed 
his appointment. Mr. Justice McReynolds 
in his dissent cited the majority's own 
handbooks, the Federalist and Marbury vs. 
Madison, to prove his contention that 
“‘latitudinous expression’’ of the execu 
tive’s constitutional powers ‘“would neces- 
sarily destroy the fundamental purpose of 
the Founders.”’ 

‘Nothing short of language clear be- 
yond serious disputation should be held to 
clothe the President with authority wholly 
beyond congressional control arbitrarily to 
dismiss every officer whom he appoints 
except a few judges,"’ Mr. McReynolds 
said, and added: ‘“There are no such words 
in the Constitution.’’ From the Federalist 
he fired this quotation: *‘In republican gov- 
ernment the legislative authority neces- 
sarily predominates."’ 
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Drs. Holmes and Brandeis in this case 
also boldly defended the powers of Con- 
gress against the White House, Holmes in 
one pithy sentence expressing the antagon- 
ism to dictators and dictatorships which 
has marked his long career: ‘“The duty of 
the President to see that the law be exe- 
cuted is a duty that does not go beyond 
the laws or require him to achieve more 
than Congress sees fit to leave within his 
power.”” 

Mr. Justice McReynolds joined mildly in 
a States’ right dissent in the Panhandle Oil 
case, in which the majority ruled that 
Mississippi's tax on gasoline sales was un- 
constitutional and void as applied to oil 
sold by dealers to the Coast Guard and the 
Veterans’ Bureau. ‘‘I am unable to think 
that every man who sells a gallon of gaso- 
line to be used by the United States thereby 
becomes a Federal instrumentality with 
the privilege of claiming freedom from tax- 
ation by the State,"’ he said. Dr. Holmes, 
in a wittier and stronger »pinion, said he 
was not aware that “‘the President and 
members of Congress hitherto have been 
held entitled to have their bills for food 
and clothing cut down so far as their 
butchers and tailors have been taxed on 
their sales."’ 

At the same Court session the aged but 
still energetic Holmes denounced a major- 
ity decision that a State income tax could 
not be levied on patent royalties because 
the patent was granted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with this simple and apparently 
incontrovertible argument: ‘‘Obviously it 
is not true that patents are instrumental- 
ities of the Government. They are used by 
the patentees for their private advantage 
alone.”’ Messrs. Brandeis, Stone, and Suth- 
erland were with Dr. Holmes in this dis- 
sent, Mr. Justice McReynolds writing the 
majority opinion for the Federalists. 

The new American imperialism is often 
embroiled in the rows that go on behind 
the closed doors of the Justices’ confer- 
ence-room. Twenty-eight years ago, after 
McKinley's reélection, the Insular deci- 
sions led Mr. Dooley to remark that ‘‘the 


Constitution does not follow the flag, bu 
the Supreme Court follows the election rm 
turns,’’ and today the Philippine Indepen. 
dence Party is clamoring because of the 
latest indignity inflicted upon it by th 
Court,—a decision invalidating an act of 
the insular legislature under which th 
legislature sought to control several! Philj 
pine semi-monopolies, including the Ny 
tional Bank and the National Coal 
ration. The Court majority here decided 
add to the White Man's burden, as imperi. 
alists usually do. They ruled that electiog 
of these corporations’ directors was the 
sole function of Governor-General Stim 
son, under the American tripartite system 
of government established for the islands 
by the Jones Organic Act. Mr. Justi 
McReynolds mildly objected that the deci- 
sion went ‘beyond the necessities,’ and 
Dr. Holmes, speaking for himself and Dr, 
Brandeis, restated brilliantly his radical 
philosophy that common sense has an im 
portant place in the law. He said: 


The great ordinances of the Constitution do not 
establish and divide fields of black and white, 
Even the more specific of them are found to ter- 
minate in a penumbra shading gradually from 
one extreme to the other. Property must not be 
taken without compensation, but with the help 
of a phrase [the police power], some pro 
may be taken or destroyed for public use without 
paying for it, if you do not take too much. Whea 
we come to the fundamental distinctions it is 
still more obvious that they must be received 
with a certain latitude or our government could 
not go on. . . . It is said that the functions of the 
{legislature's} Board of Control are not legislative 
or judicial and therefore they must be executive. 
I should say rather that they are plainly no part 
of the executive functions of the government, but 
rather fall into the indiscriminate residue of mat- 
ters within legislative control. I think it would 
be lamentable even to hint a doubt as to the 
legitimacy of the action of Congress in establish- 
ing the Smithsonian Institution as it did, and I 
see no sufficient reason for denying the Philippine 
Legislature a similar power. 


These decisions and dissents, and many 
others in like vein, attracted little public 
attention. News of them could be found on 
no front pages in localities not immediately 
and directly affected. But the Court marched 
bravely into the headlines and public at 
claim when an opportunity was found to 
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denounce corruption. It unanimously in- 
yalidated the Doheny-Sinclair-Fall leases 
on the naval oil reserves, castigating former 
Secretary of the Interior Fall as a ‘‘faithless 

blic officer’’ and the leases as the fraudu- 
lent fruits of a corrupt conspiracy. It used a 
stinging lash and went far beyond the meas- 
ured decisions of the lower Federal courts 
that had heard the evidence in these cases. 
Mr. Justice Butler's two opinions provided 
much otherwise-libellous ammunition for 
newspapers to use in rebuking the District 
of Columbia juries which were unable to 
find in the evidence admitted anything to 
justify them in sending the oily trio to 
prison. When Sinclair and Fall sought a 
review of the decisions upholding their 
indictments under a special law passed by 
Congress to prevent a formal appeal of 
these cases before they were tried, the 
Court denied their petitions. 

The Mr. Justice Butler who castigated 
Fall and company was the same who wrote 
the Indianapolis water-rate decision a few 
months before, accepting the ‘‘replacement 
value’ of a public utility as a basis for rate- 
making over the protest of the State au- 
thorities. The decision tickled Wall Street, 
for under it public utility rates in most of 
the cities of the nation can now be in- 
creased materially by the mere process of 
applying to a Federal court. 

When a presumptuous importer ventured 
to challenge the legality of the flexible 
tariff provision under which the President 
can raise or lower import duties as much as 
50%, the Court almost laughed in his face. 
Protective tariffs, although not specifically 
authorized by the Constitution, have been 
in use since 1789 to protect America’s weak 
industries from the marauding workers of 
Europe, it was pointed out. As for the 
tight of Congress to delegate its rate-mak- 
ing power to the President, a casual reader 
of Chief Justice Taft’s opinion in this case 
might easily infer that Congress was at 
fault for not having adopted a flexible tar- 
iff plan before 1922, when the Republicans 
put it into the Fordney-McCumber Act. 
Indication that not even Congress was so 


confident was given a few weeks later, when 
a special Senate committee recommended 
the return of this power to Congress. 

New York City’s battle over subway 
fares has been appealed to the Supreme 
Court by Tammany politicians represent- 
ing the city. They have demanded a con- 
tinuance of the five-cent fare; the transit 
company has already got a seven-cent fare 
order in a lower court. The Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania coal railroads are appealing for a 
rate differential which will give them the 
bulk of the Great Lakes business. They won 
the differential from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but lost it again in the 
lower Federal courts to the railroads which 
serve the Southern coal-fields. While the 
appeal was pending, the roads arbitrarily 
lowered their rates to give themselves the 
differential. The roads also have protested 
to the Court against the Commission's 
action in lowering freight rates to the East 
on the wine grapes of California. These 
cases are to be presented to the Supreme 
Court at its next term, in October. 

The pending railroad valuation cases, 
which will be argued before the Court 
early next year, are even more important to 
the industrial and agricultural portions of 
the nation. This billion-dollar series of 
lawsuits represents a threat by the rail- 
roads to increase their freight and passen- 
ger rates by from 20% to 50%. Under the 
clause of the 1920 Tra ssportation Act en- 
titling the railroads to a 5%% return on 
their ‘‘valuation,’’ they are seeking legal 
recognition of the ‘‘replacement”’ value of 
their properties, based on post-war prices. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
set valuations aggregating $19,000,000,000 
on the roads, on an ‘‘actual cost plus cost 
of additions and betterments’’ basis, mostly 
on the pre-war dollar. Use of the Commis- 
sion’s valuation as a basis for re-writing 
the rates, as contemplated by the Transpor- 
tation Act, might cut railroad revenues to 
the point that most of the over-capitalized 
roads would be made bankrupt. But if the 
roads’ own valuations should be accepted, 
the increases probably would bankrupt 
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many of their customers. The roads’ own 
estimates of their aggregate valuation are 
around $33,000,000,000, although some 
Wall Street men have gone as high as 
$5 1 ,000,000,000. 

Two appeals by the railroads have been 
rejected by the Supreme Court without a 
ruling on the merits of the various valu- 
ation schemes because the roads had no 
ground for their constitutional complaint 
that their property was being confiscated. 
The Court pointed out that the Commis- 
sion’s low valuations had not yet been 
used for rate-making. But in the O'Fallon 
cases now pending before the Court, the 
Commission did use its valuations to calcu- 
late that a profitable short-line railroad 
near St. Louis should return to the govern- 
ment one-half of its earnings above 534%, 
under the recapture clause of the Transpor- 
tation Act. The railroads hope to succeed 
in their third attempt to force the Court to 
decide against the Commission's valua- 
tions. 

These and numerous other industrial 
conflicts promise some entertaining confer- 
ences in the Court’s Chambers next term. 
It is unfortunate that its round-table de- 
bates are not recorded as are the less inter- 
esting debates of Congress. 


Ill 


The Supreme Court is bone dry. Dr. Taft 
is quoted as having opposed Prohibition 
before he became Chief Justice, but the 
Court in many decisions, most of them 
unanimous, has ruled against the advocates 
of personal liberty. The validity of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and of the enforce- 
ment acts has been upheld completely, and 
now no further appeals covering the 
broader questions they raise are being 
made. In the Court's most celebrated de- 
cision on Prohibition policy, two years 
ago, it was held legal for a Congress of 
farmers and politicians and lawyers to de- 
cide that a pint of hard liquor in ten days 
was all that any sick man needed. In this 
case, which involved the right of physi- 


cians to prescribe more than the Feder 
limitation, the American Medical Associg. 
tion pleaded for more professional latin 
and also set forth the logical view that th 
regulation of physicians in matters ¢ 
liquor, as in other matters, was disti 

a State affair. But the Court accepted th 
Anti-Saloon League demand. 

Recently the apotheosis of bone-dryney 
has been reached on enforcement questids, 
Most astounding of these rulings have bee 
those upholding the right of Prohibitiog 
agents to tap telephone wires to obtai 
evidence against suspected bootleggen, 
and approving padlock injunctions agains 
night-clubs which committed the heinow 
crime of serving ginger-ale, glasses, ani 
cracked ice to patrons. 

The tendency of Prohibition agents and 
officials to travel rough-shod over the Bill 
of Rights has been ably defended befor 
the Court by the Hon. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, a former schoolma’m whos 
now assistant attoraey-general in charge 
of Prohibition, prisons, and income-ta 
affairs. One of her triumphs was the Al 
brecht case from East St. Louis, in which 
the Court held that punishing the sam 
person doubly, once for possessing and 
again for selling the same liquor, was not 
a double punishment in violation of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution 
This new-fangled double-barrelled prosecv- 
tion was carried further in a case from 
Louisiana, in which it was decided thata 
man was properly indicted and punished 
by both the State and the Federal Govern 
ment for a single liquor sale. The Justices 
laboriously detoured around the Consti- 
tution’s specific prohibition of double 
jeopardy by ruling that the single ac 
might constitute separate violations of the 
State and Federal laws. In another case the 
Court ruled that evidence proved to have 
been obtained illegally was valid against 
a defendant because the Department of 
Justice, which prosecuted, had not seized 
the liquor illegally. Agents of the Treas 
ury Department seized it. 

In the ginger-ale case the Court did not 
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even grant a review of the decision by 
which the Circuit Court of Appeals upheld 
the padlocking of restaurants in Chicago 
which catered to patrons who brought 
their own liquor. On the strength of this, 
the Federal Prohibition authorities have 
extended the practice widely. The Supreme 
Court has been of great assistance to the 
Prohibition Commissioner through other 
rulings approving the padlocking of build- 
ings owned by innocent bystanders who 
were ignorant of the terrible uses to which 
their property had been put by tenants. 

In most of these cases the Court was 
unanimously dry, as noted heretofore, but 
in the wire-tapping case Dr. Taft's major- 
ity outraged Holmes, Brandeis, Butler and 
Stone, J. J. The Chief Justice and the Anti- 
Saloon League won by a single vote. In the 
opinion, written by Dr. Taft himself, the 
Court took this unique and disturbing view 
of telephone conversations: ‘‘The reason- 
able view is that . . . wires beyond his 
house, and messages while passing over 
them, are not within the protection of the 
Fourth Amendment.’’ That amendment, 
Dr. Taft added, in explaining away a previ- 
ous uncomfortable decision of the Court, 
“may have proper application to a sealed 
letter in the mail because of the constitu- 
tional provision for the Postoffice Depart- 
ment and the relations between the 
Government and those who pay to secure 
protection of their sealed letters.’’ The 
Fourth Amendment reads: ““Theright of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures shall not be violated; 
and no warrants shall issue but on probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation and 
particularly describing the placeto be 
searched and the persons or things to be 
seized.”’ 

The Fifth Amendment also was cited in 
this case by Roy Olmstead, Seattle's 
$2,000,000 a year bootlegger. It reads: “No 
person . . . shall be compelled, in any crim- 
inal case, to be a witness against himself.’ 
The Federal agents, in the case of Olm- 
stead and eighty-nine alleged confederates 


who were indicted, tapped eight telephone 
wires into homes and offices and had sten- 
ographers take transcripts of conversations 
over a period of five months. It was entirely 
on this evidence that Olmstead and eight- 
een others were convicted. 

Dr. Brandeis's bitter dissenting opinion 
denounced the Court for its too literal in- 
terpretation of the Constitution in this case 
as opposed to its very liberal construction 
in recent approvals of zoning laws and 
other statutes providing for the seizure of 
property. He also attacked the decision on 
the ground that it made the government, 
and the Court itself, a confederate in a 
crime. Washington and twenty-five other 
States have laws making it a crime to in- 
tercept telephone and telegraph messages. 
“Discovery and invention have made it 
possible for the government, by means far 
more effective than stretching upon the 
rack, to obtain disclosure in court of what 
is whispered in the closet,’’ he said. Then 
he went on: 

The progress of science in furnishing the oe 

ment with means of espionage is not likely to 

stop with wire-tapping. Ways may some day be 
developed by which the government, without 
removing papers from secret drawers, can repro- 
duce them in court, and by which it will be en- 
abled to expose to a jury the most intimate occur- 
rences of the home. Advances in the by nw and 
related sciences may bring means of exploring 
unexpressed beliefs, thoughts, and emotions. 

“That places the re of every man in the 

hands of every petty officer’’ was said by James 

Otis of much lesser intrusions than these... . 

Time and again the Court has refused to place 

an unduly literal construction on the Constitu- 

tion. 

Dr. Brandeis pointed out that the govern- 
ment has assumed moral responsibility for 
such unlawful acts: 

Decency, security, and liberty alike demand that 
government officials shall be subjected to the 
same rules of conduct that are commands to the 
citizen... . If the government becomes a law- 
breaker, it breeds contempt of law, it invites every 
man to become a law unto himself, it invites 
anarchy. To declare that in the administration of 
the criminal law the end justifies the means—to 
declare that the Government may commit crime 
in order to secure the conviction of a private crim- 
inal—would bring terrible retribution. 

Liquor-smuggling is another heinous 
crime in the eyes of the Supreme Court. 
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Mrs. Willebrandt has won all her cases in- 
volving the freedom of the seas. The rum- 
running treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain should be construed lib- 
erally, the Court announced in upholding 
the seizure of a British ship. In the Under- 
writer libel case, it was ruled that the Coast 
Guard has a right to seize American ships 
anywhere on the high seas if they are 
found to carry liquor believed to be des- 
tined for arid America. In the Quadra case, 
the Court upheld the conviction of a Brit- 
ish ship-captain whose steamer was taken 
near the Farallon Islands, twenty-five miles 
off San Francisco. Chief Justice Taft, in 
this decision, announced that the treaty 
should be so construed that not only the 
ship, but also the cargo and persons on 
board, may be taken into port and prose- 
cuted under American laws. He also ruled 
that persons in a conspiracy to smuggle 
liquor may be guilty of violating American 
laws even though they never enter the 
United States. 

The seizure of the British liquor ship 
Pescawha off the coast of Oregon, outside 
the one-hour steaming distance which the 
British-American treaty substitutes for the 
three-mile limit, provided another oppor- 
tunity for the Court to help Mrs. Wille- 
brandt. The chief officer of the Coast Guard 
ship which captured the Pescawha asserted 
that the chase started inside the one-hour 
steaming distance and justified the seizure 
outside under what he called ‘‘the doctrine 
of hot pursuit.” The captain of the Pes- 
cawha and five others were sentenced to 
prison. The Court refused to review their 
case, and the zealous Coast Guard officials 
may now make such seizures whenever 
they desire. 


IV 


As persons, Messrs. Holmes and Brandeis 
are the outstanding members of the Court. 
Dr. Holmes has the gift of tongues, which 
he no doubt inherited from his distin- 
guished father, and his opinions are unique 
in being readable to the layman. He is a 





phrase-maker and a poet. Although his talj 
lean body is bent by his eighty-seven years, 
the carriage of his head, his bristling whit.) 
mustaches and his keen eyes make him stil} 
the most handsome of the nine grand duke | 
of the law. Dr. Brandeis’s fine head, his 
stiff iron-gray hair, and his vigorous deliy. 
ery from the bench give him an appearance 
almost ranking that of his ally and int). 
mate. 

Dr. Holmes has fiercely resisted the sug. 
gestions of friends that his age makes his 
retirement desirable. He is determined to 
fight out his battle to the end. The force of 
this old man, who bears the scars of three 
Civil War bullets, was shown in one of his 
few majority opinions, upholding the Vin 
ginia law for the sterilization of imbeciles; 
“It is better for all the world if, instead of 
waiting to execute degenerate offspring for 
crime,—or let them starve for their imbe 
cility,—society can prevent those who ate 
manifestly unfit from continuing their kind, 
The principle that sustains compulsory vac. 
cination is broad enough to cover cutting 
the Fallopian tubes. Three generations of im 
beciles are enough.’ Dr. Holmes also wrote 
the decision holding unconstitutional the 
Texas law forbidding Negroes to vote in 
the Democratic primary elections. 

He has well stated his attitude on States’ 
rights in an opinion dissenting from a ms 
jority decision which held unconstitu 
tional and void the New York anti-ticket- 
scalping law. The law prohibited brokers 
from charging more than fifty cents in 
excess of the box-office price for theater 
tickets. Holmes, Brandeis, Stone, and San- 
ford, J.J. dissented, and Dr. Holmes said: 
‘Wine has been thought good for man from 
the time of the Apostles until recent years. 
But when public opinion changed it did not 
need the Eighteenth Amendment, notwith- 
standing the Fourteenth, to enable a State 
to say that the business should end. ... 
If the people of the State of New York 
speaking by their authorized voice say that 
they want [this law], I see nothing in the 
Constitution of the United States to pre 
vent their having their will.’’ Dr. Holmes 
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has argued many times that the expression 

of the people’s will in favor of Prohibition 

P the strict interpretation of the 
itory laws. 

Itisin labor disputes that Messrs. Holmes 
and Brandeis do their most praised work,— 
nearly always as defenders of lost causes. 
The Court's most extreme anti-organized 
labor decision of recent years was in the 
Bedford Cut Stone case involving the con- 
struction of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
as applied to combinations of workers. The 
following excerpt from Dr. Brandeis’s dis- 
sent outlines the case and his objection: 

It would indeed be eorenge if had by 
that same act [the Anti-Trust Law] willed to 
deny workingmen the right to codperate in simply 
refraining from work, when that course was the 
only means of self-protection against a combina- 
tion of militant and powerful employers. I cannot 
believe that Congress did so. 

The majority decision led organized 
labor, at the last session of Congress, to 
get a Senate committee to conduct an 
exhaustive investigation of this and other 
abuses of the injunction power by Federal 
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judges. As a result, the committee drafted 
a bill to strip the judges of their dictatorial 
powers. It appears to have a good chance 
of being passed this Winter, 


V 


The life tenure of the Justices, the high 
social position accorded them and their 
wives, and the pleasant character of their 
jobs make it unlikely that the Taft tide of 
Federalism will be stemmed soon, even if a 
Democratic administration should obtain 
control of the other two branches of the 
government. Thechronicdissenters, Holmes 
and Brandeis, are the only Justices past the 
retirement age of seventy years. Taft is 
seventy and the others are in the sixties, 
except Stone, who is fifty-five. So even if a 
Jeffersonian should capture the White 
House, it seems likely that Dr. Taft and 
his Federalists will continue in power for 
a long while in the judicial branch, even as 
John Marshall did after the people elected 
Jefferson and repudiated the Federalists.. 
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THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 
oy CHRO WOTOY (> WGTROVELG TOY, ‘ 


Music 


POPULAR SONGS AND THEIR PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENTS 


By Isaac GOLDBERG 


Me when young did make much 
music with my lips. As far back as I 
can recall I was dry-lipped from excessive 
whistling. In the days of which I speak— 
Hearst and Uncle Sam were having a little 
altercation with Spain—I was a source of 
guilty wretchedness to a compact neigh- 
borhood that objected to being serenaded 
long past midnight by my lone, shrill pip- 
ing on the doorstep. I had a vast repertory, 
collected from street-organs, wandering 
minstrels with violin and harp, two bur- 
lesque houses, and the stray pianos of the 
neighborhood. 

Adventurously on the piano (it was a 
square as often as it was an upright, then, 
and never was it a grand) I picked out 
tunes with a tremulous index finger, and 
in bolder moments struck out leftward in 
the hope of blundering upon the disguise 
of an accompaniment. We didn’t call it 
accompaniment in those days; it was 
known invariably as the bass. 

The older boys—we knew they were 
older because they wore long trousers and 
were admitted into the bar-rooms, whence 
we were ignominiously routed on our for- 
ays for the pickles and crackers of the free 
lunch—had their street-corner quartettes. 
Arc-lights were then a municipal novelty; 
above, around the globe, fluttered clouds 
of moths, while below, mouth to ear, 
yearned four loafers tugging resolutely 
away at a barber-shop chord. Sixths and 
thirds are, historically, late intervals in 
the development of harmony, but they 
were almost the only intervals these fel- 
lows recognized. I joined them often, men- 
tally; my vocal attainments, to them, were 
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not half so useful as the signal-tunes 

whistled on the approach or the disappe 

ance of a cop during their not infrequeyj 
orgies of dicing. 

Accompaniments to popular songs anf 
to the polite parlor music of that era y 
a simpler matter than they are today. 
were often played, and by the quartetty 
sung, by ear; but then, they were almog 
as often composed by ear, so that litt 
harm was done in the transfer. Betwey 
the accompaniments of yesterday ani 
those of today stretches the distance tha 
separates ragtime from jazz, and that dj 
vides the black and white Briinnhildes w 
knew as coon-shouters from their flappe 
boyish form descendants. It is worth while 
insisting upon an important psychological 
—for that matter, technical—distinction 
between ragtime and jazz. The one is esser 
tially rhythmic dislocation; the other, 4 
contrast of rhythms. The one is funds 
mentally melodic; the other, harmonic and 
contrapuntal. Ragtime could produce it 
characteristic effects without any doctor 
ing of the accompaniment; jazz depend 
upon tricks with chords and counterpoint, 
They are alike sexual in their connotations, 
but ragtime goes back to a simpler aspett 
of the eternal dance. 

The popular music of today, like it 
more respectable sister, shows the effect 
of an even more subtle evolution. Early 
instrumental music was a late develop 
ment out of the vocal music to which it 
was at first subservient. For a long timeit 
patterned itself upon that vocal music. We 
still speak of the instrumental voices 
much of the early polyphonic orchestral 
music is vocalization by instruments. Te 
day the tables are turned. Much of our sing 
ing, Classical or ‘‘jazzical,"’ is tantamoust 
to instrumentation by the voice. Stravinsky 
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(say, in “Les Noces’*) aided greatly by the 
metallic timbre of the Russian voice, car- 
ries it to a climax of percussiveness. Our 
own jazz babies and their shouting moth- 
ers contributed to the development. They 
no longer sing their songs: they play them 
upon their voices. They coo, they hum, 
they skip around in ungodly intervals, they 
fill in the pauses of the melody with imita- 
tions of the various instruments. They thus 
interpolate into the melody suggestions of 
the accompaniment. The newest style in 

-singing (it may be heard any evening 
on the radio) adapts to the erstwhile har- 
monic innocence of the street-corner quar- 
tette a wordless mimicry of jazz-band 
effects. It is as far from the simplicities of 
barber-shop harmony as the airplane is 
from the roller-skate. 

Accompaniments, during the past three 
decades, have taken on the general so- 
phistication. Ragtime was a naive Backfisch; 
jazz is a wised-up lass of color who has 
adopted the latest wrinkles in hair- 
straightener and skin-bleacher. She'll never 
be the same sweet girl no mo’. Even when 
jazz returns, seemingly, to the musical 
AB C’s of the century's dawn—as Gersh- 
win has so excellently done in ‘“The Man 
I Love,’” which it took a nation some four 
yeats to discover—its simplicity is worlds 
and races apart from the original ingenu- 
ousness. 

Ragtime, in short, was a homophonic, 
horizontal music; jazz, at its boldest, is 
polyphonic, polyrhythmic and vertical. 
Accompaniments, in my whistling days, 
were so generally simple that I could work 
them in as part of the melody that I played 
on my lips; if your ear could forgive the 
absence of a few chromatics, it would 
fecognize a complete tune on the simple 
harmonica. But it would take a skilful 
whistler today to suggest, adequately, the 
parts that support a popular melody of the 
“hot” variety. 

The extent of the change that has come 
over the setting of the popular tune may 
best be appreciated through a panoramic 
glance at what we may call the typical bar 
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of the music. Open, at random, a song from 
the era of General Weyler and his recon- 
centrados. Before you have begun to read 
the music your eye has taken in the un- 
adorned poverty of the text and trimmings. 
The statement, in word or music, is ordi- 
narily, on the face of it, bare. This does not 
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Figure 1—Tue Srmpuicrries oF 1897 
The upper quotation is from “I Want My Lulu,”’ by 
Dockstader and St. Clair; the lower is from ‘‘Honey, 
You'se Ma Lady Love,” by Nat. D. Mann. 


mean that there were no good popular 
tunes in those days; there were, and they 
have not been ousted from memory by the 
louder and more clever compositions of 
the jazz age. Music, like language, has its 
slang, its hackneyed phrases and worn-out 
counters. Between the Civil War and the 
Spanish-American fracas our sentimental 
tunes had developed a series of musical 
clichés that have not yet been discarded; be- 
tween the war over Cuba and the inter- 
national danse macabre of 1914-1918 there 
was an accelerated change for the better, 
but the clichés inevitably cropped out and 
are hidden now only by a greater skill in 
technique. The countless variations, for 
example, that have been played upon the 
blues harmony amount, at times, almost 
to pure invention; yet it will not be long 
before this selfsame cerulean will date a 
piece as certainly as does the barber-shop 
chord. 

Let us consider the typical bar from the 
aspects of melodic line, rhythm, harmony 
(this would include ‘‘color’’), counter- 
point, and, finally, texture. 
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Undoubtedly our present-day song-writ- 
ers know the voice better than their pred- 
ecessors, and have a finer feeling for me- 
lodic line, even when they venture skips of 
a diminished octave. The earlier senti- 
mental tunes often treated themselves to 
most ungainly chromatic skips that pro- 
vide our more sophisticated selves with a 
wide playground for parody. We skip, too, 
but with fewer fatalities. Rhythmically, 
too, our Tin Pan Alleyites have been eman- 
cipated—some of them, that is—from the 
more obvious patterns of dance, and have 
made very successful experiments, not only 
with syncopation, but with truncated and 
apocopated forms. 

Once upon a time, even for the ragtime 
song, the staunch old three musketeers of 
accompaniment, the tonic, dominant and 
subdominant chords, sufficed for the strains 
of the chorus. The fifth and fourth, as in- 
tervals, were first to appear in the musical 
consciousness of mankind; so the chords on 
the tonic and on these degrees were long 
the harmonic substructure of popular 
music. Counterpoint, in our popular tunes 
written between 1898 and the first decade 
of the new century, peered bashfully 
through the windows of the academy, as 
in the ascent of an octave that enlivens the 
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Ficure 2 
From ‘‘Hiawatha,”” by O'Dea and Moret, 1903 


refrain of the once inescapable ‘‘Hia- 
watha."’ Today it is an arrogant hussy, 
and in jazz-band arrangements often out- 
shouts the major strains. Gone forever is 
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the chordal triumvirate of I, IV, and Vy. 


Chords have been drafted from all over th 


world,—stolen impudently from the » 
mory of the modernists. Consecutive fifths, 
those bugaboos of the schoolmasters, ay 
literally child's play for us today; recalj 
how effectively Whiting used them in his 
*‘Japanese Sandman." I have heard recent 
band arrangements of musical comedy hiy 
with telling employment of consecutiy 
sevenths, not to speak of consecutiyg 
triads. 

The old-time accompaniment was almost 
invariably built upon the wm-pa umf 
model; there was, in popular parlance, 
left-hand and a right-hand part. Today th 
right hand has taken over much of th 
work that usually fell to the left; it plays 
the melody and between breaths adds pan 
of the harmonies on the unstressed beats. 


One 
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AccOMPANIMENT 
From “The Blue and the Grey,” by Paul Dresser, 190 


The hierarchy of the beats, too, has been 
overthrown. 

The simple law was that the second and 
fourth beats of a common rhythm were 
weak; jazz frequently reverses the roles. 
Often, in latter-day accompaniments, the 
left hand is more idle than it was in earlier 
times, but it makes up in tom-tomines 
what it loses in the former accentual 
thump. There are piano parts in contem 
porary sheet music that resemble, for it 
tricacy, the cued staves of the jazz-band 
pianist. 

To the harmonies has been added the 
blue color; counterpoint, at times, employs 
the classical device of two or three it 
dependent tunes running simultaneously. 
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Where's that lin-ing they cheer a-bout? 
~ 


~ 





Fioure 4 


Crowded bars from the refrain of ‘‘Where’s That Rain- 
bow?” (in “Peggy Ann’’) by Hart and Rodgers, 1926 


When it is not licentious, it is free. Key 
shifts that once would have side-tracked 
the singer forever are now the common- 
places of popular music. Modulations to 
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FiGure § 


From “That Sweet and Low-Down” (‘in Tip Toes”’), 
by Gershwin, 1925 


related tonalities are old hat. In a word, 
the unbreakable rules of harmony have, 
happily, been broken and the ordinary ear, 
in turn, is being broken to the violations. 

The texture of the typical bar today is 
thus of a complicated weave that would 
have puzzled the ancestral spirits of Tin 
Pan Alley. Even when, to the eye, it is 
thin, its harmonic connotations are, in 
comparison with the music of two decades 
before, indeed rich. These new popular 
songs, though made in America, are not 
always thought here, any more than the 
“Rhapsody in Blue’’ was completely 
thought in the land of the free and the 
home of the blues. I hold no brief for jazz, 
although I am sure that much of the de- 
nunciation it has aroused derives from 
moral rather than zxsthetic imperatives. 
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Not all that is of the jazz age in music is 
jazz. The merely blubbering sentimental 
song we shall have always with us, if only 
because most lovers, by a cruel fiat of 
nature, will remain, ad infinitum and ad 
nauseam, sentimental blubberers. But jazz, 
I believe, with whatever harmonic aid it 
has received, or taken, from Europe, has 
done much to make the public accompani- 
ment-minded instead of melody-minded. 
There is a keener ear for rhythm and for 
melodic contrast, for the play and progres- 
sion of chords. In fact, it is only during the 
past three decades that the peepul have 
acquired anything like an ear for musical 
subtleties. 

The gain, which may be in part illusory, 
is also largely subconscious; that makes it 
no less real. The popular feeling for instru- 
mental color, too, has been greatly en- 
riched; but that is another tale. There has 
been a definite, if at times delicate, shift of 
emphasis in popular music, in the direction 
of adroit technique and disingenuousness. 
The simple harmonies (é.¢., accompani- 
ments) of the late nineties and early 1900's 
presupposed melodies; today, the melodies 
of the better pieces presuppose harmonies. 

Jazz has been chiefly responsible for this, 
perhaps by its early addiction to spicing 
up, to denaturing, the classics,—to stretch- 
ing them out or squeezing them into its 
own limited if lively rhythms. Certainly 
jazz spoiled no true music-lover's fondness 
for the masterpieces. For the untutored 
ear, just as surely, it scattered seeds along 
its path of desecration that may in the long 
run produce, if only for a small number 
that would otherwise be unaffected, a 
finer appreciation of those self-same master- 
pieces. As it is, jazz for a while tempted 
the serious composers of Europe. Turn 
about is fair play. 

In short, then, the thirty years since the 
Spanish-American War have gradually 
taken the public off the fence of the G clef 
and sent it sprawling, with more or less 
grace, over the less familiar ranges of the 
F. It has not yet touched bottom—unless 
it be black—but it’s on its way. 
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Ethnology 


BATHING THROUGH THE AGES 
By Rosert H. Lowi 


AVAGEs are proverbially beastly in their 

manners. The Turkish horsemen of 
Southern Siberia keep on their clothes 
without change till they literally fall off. 
The Ashluslay of Bolivia bathe only in 
hot weather. The Lango Negroes on the 
upper Nile clean their vessels with cow's 
urine. In the primitive world generally 
friends will pick the lice off one another's 
scalps and eat them. There is a fair assort- 
ment of other revolting usages, and con- 
templating them makes every modern 
race-theorist’s chest swell with pride. 
For what could demonstrate more con- 
vincingly the inborn superiority of West 
Europeans? 

But all these instances of crass squalor 
can be set off by others of exemplary clean- 
liness, often from the same race and even 
region. If the Ashluslay wallow in dirt, 
the Chiriguano, not far to the northward, 
are paragons of purity. Though in arid 
country, they manage somehow to take 
their morning bath and to repeat the oper- 
ation several times a day. They also sham- 
poo their heads with ground seeds, cleanse 
their finger- and toe-nails, comb their hair, 
and scour their clothes. The urine-using 
Nilotic Negroes constantly bathe in pools 
and oil their bodies. The Cheyenne Indians 
made a regular practice of the morning 
bath, some of them even breaking the ice 
for a Winter plunge. Polynesian cleanli- 
ness is a by-word. When Captain Cook 
visited the Tahitians in 1769 he found this 
trait worthy of peculiar attention: 

Independently of their washing their mouths and 

hands before and after meals, both sexes never 

omit to wash with water three times a day,— 
when they rise, at noon, and before they go to 
rest. They also keep their clothes extremely 
clean, so that in the largest communities no 


disagreeable cffluvia ever arises, nor is there any 
other inconvenience than heat, 


By this token Tahiti was superior to the 
most civilized contemporary countries of 


Europe. But let us look at the course 
development from the beginning of 
era until a century and a half ago, for th 
story is uniquely illuminating, and, thank 
to such writers as Troels-Lund in Scand. 
navia, Steinhausen in Germany, and Alfre 
Franklin in France, we can trace it step by 
step. 

Under the Roman Emperors the watch 
word was cleanliness. Not only ia th 
capital but in the smaller colonial center, 
too, there were magnificent baths. Som 
of the tanks constructed in Algeria and 
Anatolia are in use to the present 
Rome itself had innumerable small esta} 
lishments and three thermal baths of hug 
dimensions with steam heat. Far-away 
Timgad in Algeria was amply supplied, 
and had comfort stations to boot, 

But in the early Middle Ages there wa 
retrogression, for the spirit of asceticism 
did not foster ablutions. The monks wer 
permitted to bathe at Christmas ani 
Easter; a wise commentator on this mo 
nastic rule argues that it would have been 
cruel to deprive them of this semi-annual 
privilege. They were allowed to wash their 
clothes once a fortnight. Common folk 
not pledged to mortification of the flesh 
were less extreme, and even weekly baths 
are heard of. However, very much later, 
say in Fifteenth Century Denmark, no om 
dreamt of washing so much. Ablutioss 
were connected with the public baths, and 
very swell folk also cleaned their hands 
before a meal. Others were not so squeait- 
ish: if the dirt seemed a bit thick, they 
washed their hands when conveniently 
passing a pump in the courtyard and wiped 
them on their breeches. Only in the fol 
lowing century did towels, basins, and 
sprinkling-cans gain entrance in the North; 
and at first they were used as objects d 
decoration rather than for practical use 
Washing in a basin was still a sign dl 
social distinction and required a prope 
setting of spectators; and only after 160 
did the wealthiest hosts begin to provide 
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ts with conveniences for cleaning up 
in the morning. 

To be sure, there were the public baths. 
However they may have arisen in Europe, 
their development was greatly fostered by 
the Crusaders, who borrowed more than 
one fruitful idea from the Orient. By about 
1500 the Scandinavians considered baths 
indispensable, and people of means had 
their own. A benevolent nabob making 
his will would dedicate such an amount 
to the feeding of the poor and set aside so 
much for their purification. As our mil- 
lionaires found libraries, colleges, and 
fellowships in memory of a deceased son, 
so a Scandinavian king bereaved of his 
heir would provide free baths—‘‘soul- 
baths” —for the needy. Tips, now called 
“drink-money”’ in Danish and German, 
in that period figured as ‘‘bath-moncy.”’ 

The arrangements were amazingly like 
those in a North American Indian sweat- 
lodge. The peasants boiled water in a 
cauldron or threw in red-hot rocks till 
the room was filled with vapor. Then they 
whipped their naked bodies with switches, 
and, when they had boiled out, dashed out- 
doors to dip into the nearest creek or to 
wallow in the snow. Even in the cities 
tubs were far from general; a pailful of 
cold water served the purpose of a final 
douche. 

As in Germany and France, the public 
baths were used in common by both sexes. 
Maids were in attendance to massage or 
comb the patrons and minister to their 
comfort generally. This is not surprising, 
for in the North it was deemed quite 
proper to take off every stitch of clothing 
before company when retiring for the 
night. In 1658 a Polish officer remonstrated 
against such shamelessness. But the Danes 
replied that there was no need to be 
ashamed of what God had created, and 
that the linen which served them so faith- 
fully in the daytime well merited a rest at 
night. 

Throughout Western Europe the public 
baths developed into clubs, more partic- 
ularly into what we should nowadays 
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call night-clubs. Lovers used them as 
convenient trysting-places; and that royal 
sloven, Henry IV of France, is said to have 
frequented them from anything but hygi- 
enic motives. Apart from amorous designs, 
it was jollier to bathe in company than 
alone, to swap the news of the day in those 
headlineless times, to throw dice and 
drink a jug of liquor with one’s friends. 
When a Danish wrecking-crew got a cask 
of beer for their pains, the obvious thing 
was to take it to the bath. For persons of 
quality, ablutions became subsidiary and 
incidental in a trip to such an institution. 
Towards the close of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury King Christian IV, with a retinue 
of nobles, once proceeded to the bath- 
house at Bergen. First he shot at a target 
there; next he played a game of chess; and 
then he returned to his palace. In Germany 
the minstrels used these establishments as 
studios for singing lessons. 

But this was too good to last, and several 
causes conspired to bring about the down- 
fall of the institution. Something may be 
charged to the rising cost of firewood. 
More important was the hue and cry of 
outraged morality. In France Catholic 
priests and Huguenot ministers alike de- 
nounced these sinks of iniquity, and the 
German clergy were expressly forbidden 
to go into them. Then there was the fear 
of the pox and other diseases. In 1497 
Frankfurt am Main closed its Rote Bade- 
stube because “‘many people had been 
infected there."’ 

Wholesale suppression followed through- 
out France, Germany and Denmark, though 
further to the north the institution lin- 
gered on. Finally, it died out there, too, 
except among the peasantry. These back- 
ward country folk were the ones who 
clung to the banner of cleanliness,—not, 
of course, on any rational principle, but 
from sheer conservatism. The irony of 
culture-history could go no further. Town- 
dwellers were affected by a quaint consider- 
ation: linen had cheapened and come to be 
generally worn, hence laundrying was now 
concentrated on shirts and bed-sheets while 
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the body was neglected, only the face and 
hands being washed. 

But not everywhere. When the Parisians 
ceased to go to the bath, they largely gave 
up washing at home, too. In an amorous 
dialogue composed by Marguerite of 
Navarre, the royal authoress finds it quite 
proper to say to her lover: ‘‘Behold these 
beautiful hands; though I have not cleaned 
them for eight days, I wager they eclipse 
yours."” For her tidiness Anne of Austria 
gained special commendation from a 
French observer, who, on the other hand, 
found Queen Christine's hands ‘‘so filthy 
that it was impossible to detect any beauty 
in them.’’ Indeed, the splendiferous court 
of Louis XIV was as far from our present- 
day standards as many savage tribes. The 
great King himself accomplished his morn- 
ing toilette by having a valet pour per- 
fumed alcohol on his hands. A book of 
etiquette ; ublished in 1667 urged children 
to clean their faces with white linen, but 
warned them against the use of water; and 
a learned treatise of 1782 repeated the 
solemn counsel that washing with water 
was injurious, making the face more sensi- 
tive to cold in the Winter and to sunburn 
in the Summer. Man is never at a loss for 
suitable rationalizations toexplain his acts. 

It was thus very natural for Captain 
Cook to marvel at the Tahitian fastidious- 
ness in 1769. But thereby hangs a moral. 
When our race-theorists, eugenicists, re- 
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strictors of immigration ef al. inyej 
against ‘“‘rising tides,’’ ‘‘filthy hordes’ 
and what not, they at once strike a respy 
sive chord, because personal hygiene hy 
become part and parcel of our mores ay 
because it does not happen to belong» 
the culture of our recent accessions. With 
typical ignorance and unscrupulousney 
they flout history and forge biology inp 
the proposition that the difference is 
seated, racial, ineradicable. The plaig 
facts tell another story. When, according 
to their own theory, Western Europe wa 
purer in the best blood of the world tha 
today, she was on the same plane of filth: 
ness with illiterate savages, and mud 
lower than some. The highest circle 
supposedly the best racial stock, were not 
a whit superior to the lower; at som 
periods we find them to be inferior. Ther 
is not a shred of evidence in favor of th 
racial or aristocratic view. 

But neither do the facts yield comfort 
to the naive believer in progress. Take any 
standards you please, there is no irrever 
ible advance. As regards cleanliness, Im 
perial Rome of too A.D. towers head an 
shoulders above the early Middle Ages 
Later, bathing once more becomes prev 
lent, but only for a limited span. Thena 
Age of Filth sets in once more and is only 
relieved in the most recent decades. Who 
can foretell what a century or two mot 
will bring us? 
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JAILBIRDS 


BY JIM TULLY 


HE jail room was thirty-five feet long, 

twenty-five feet wide, and seven feet 

high. In this large cage were fifty 
prisoners. Some had been sentenced and 
were serving jail terms; others awaited 
trial, or removal to the penitentiary. 

The floor was of thick sheet-metal. 
Around the walls and ceilings were 
heavy iron bars, painted a ghastly yellow. 
On each side of the cage was a row of cells, 
adozen in all. Each cell was about five by 
six feet. There were four hammocks in each, 
one above the other, two on each side. 
Each hammock contained a filthy blanket. 

The oldest inmates had the choice of 
blankets and hammocks. The prisoner in 
jail the longest was the court of last 
appeal in all disputes. 

In case of his release, to go to the 
penitentiary—or freedom—, the next in 
order of seniority took his place. 

Between the rows of cells was a long 
pine table. A bench was on each side of 
it. There was room for only sixteen men 
on the benches. 

Cards were not allowed in the jail, but 
somehow there was always a game in 
progress. Cigarettes, cigars, and plugs of 
chewing tobacco were the stakes. 

Each prisoner, upon his arrival, had been 
deprived of all his possessions, with the 
exception of tobacco and handkerchiefs. 

The daily routine began at five o'clock 
in the morning. 

A guard awoke the inmates by pounding 
on the steel bars with an iron weight. 

There arose from hammock, benches, 
table and floor as disheveled and terrible 
a group as ever pleaded for justice before 
merciless judges. 


Swollen from sleep and grim from 
life, each face was a study for a philo- 
sophical misanthrope. 

The odor of unwashed bodies was ac- 
centuated by the complete lack of venti- 
lation. 

There was but one faucet, and at it 
fifty men washed their faces. They pushed 
each other out of line like free citizens 
boarding street-cars. 

The senior prisoner was allowed to keep 
a safety razor. He would shave any of his 
brothers in misery for the equivalent of 
fifty cents in cigarettes or tobacco. He 
plied his trade with the grimness of an 
executioner. 

The blade was duller than a sergeant of 
police. The water was cold. The only soap 
available was a cake of coarse yellow 
naptha. The operation was violent and 
bloody. 

At five-thirty they were called to break- 
fast. Half the men had not had a chance to 
wash. 

They now stood, two by two, at a steel 
door which opened into another tank, 
in which was a long pine table. 

Steaming hot chicory in a tin cup, 
two slices of hard bread, a spoonful of 
hash and a raw onion made all un- 
happy for the day. 

Ten minutes were allowed in which to 
eat. It was impossible to gulp the boiling 
chicory in that time. 

While the prisoners breakfasted, trus- 
ties swabbed the cells. They returned to 
wet floors and the same odors. 

Any cigarettes or trinkets accidentally 
left in the cells were gone—stolen by the 
trusties. 
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Old magazines and daily newspapers 
strayed into the jail. Every line was read. 

If a prisoner had arrived since the pre- 
ceding morning, he was tried immediately 
after breakfast by a kangaroo court. 

The charge was that of breaking into 
the jail without the consent of the in- 
mates. As in the outside world, judge, 
lawyers and jury took their places in the 
curriculum of injustice. 

The blindfolded prisoner was led before 
the assembly. The senior prisoner, who 
was the judge, subjected him to a series of 
questions. 

What was his age? What was he in for? 
Would he have an auburn or a brunette 
maiden to ease the loneliness of prison? 
Did he have dandruff—or any of the 
nameless diseases? Would he desire his 
breakfast brought to him by the chosen 
maiden as he lolled in bed? Would he 
have his chosen maiden bow-legged or 
pigeon-toed, or both? Or did he prefer a 
youthful virgin with a darker skin? 

When the poor devil tried to name his 
preference, he was told to shut up. A roar 
of mocking laughter followed. 

He was then given his instructions and 
told the rules of the prison. The violation 
of those rules would mean the infliction 
of so many lashes with a leather belt 
from the hand of the senior prisoner. 

He was placed upon a blanket in the 
centre of the room. Suddenly the blanket 
was jerked from under his feet. He sprawled, 
still blindfolded, upon the floor. 

Never was more moronic entertainment 
offered in American lodges. After he had 
nursed his bruises, the bandage was re- 
moved from the new arrival’s eyes. He 
was then made one of the bunch. 

If a prisoner offered resistance to the 
kangaroo court, he was given the silence. 
No one talked to him during the day. 

The following morning he was called 
before the court again. If he still offered 
resistance he was given the silence again, 
until at last he bowed to the majesty of 
prison law. 

Few held out more than one day. 
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Guards brought in and took out differey 
prisoners from early morning until late, 
night. 

Some would leave to face juries of the 
uncaught peers amid the ironical gogj 
wishes and ribald sneers of the other priy 
oners. 

The clanking of the iron doors and th 
calling of convict names by guards anf 
trusties were the oases in the steel desen 
of monotony. 

The next meal was at two o'clock 
Chicory, bread, stew or beans. It was th 
last meal of the day. 

A huge, gorilla-like Negro was th 
comedian of the tank. His crooked black 
arms hung to his knees. His lips wer 
the size of doughnuts cut in half. 

He had been released from the peni 
tentiary four months before. After serving 
ten years as a two-time loser, he wa 
now sentenced again for burglary. He 
laughed from morning until night. 

“T's a bad niggah, I is! Tain’t no uw 
lettin’ dis niggah free no moah, nohow, 
I jist go percolatin’ ‘round wit’ a gat ao 
gits in trouble agin. I'se too bad a niggah 
to be loose exceptin’ on a chain." 

His eyes glistening with mirthful team, 
he would laugh at his monstrous jok 
like a film comedian. 

"I jis’ do a little burglin,’ an’ hot dam, 
de cops git me! An’ now dey takes dis 
heah niggah back home to de Big Hous 
agin. 

He would laugh again, louder than be 
fore, his great lips shaking. 

A pyromaniac was in the jail. 

A tall, thin ghost of a man touching 
the shores of fifty, his eyes were blank, 
his mouth open. He faced a twenty 
year sentence for arson. His gray hiaif 
straggled over a scar on his forehead. Om 
shoulder drooped. One leg was shorte 
than the other. 

He shuffled like a man paralyzed. 

The ends of his fingers were blistered 
from holding burning matches. His eyes 
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followed every match that lit a cigarette 
or pipe, in the hands of other prisoners. 
He did not smoke. He borrowed matches 
whenever possible. He would hold the 
burning piece of wood beneath his fingers. 
The blaze was lost in the blistered flesh. 
Prisoners would give him matches just to 
watch him sit in the corner and strike 
them on the floor. 
Each hour was livened by a song from 
the Negro: 
Standin’ on Fouth street, 
Lookin’ up Main, 
ay come along 
n’ ask me mah name, 


I tol’ him mah name, 
It was Dennis McGee, 
I got seben wild wimmen 
Aworkin’ foh me! 


Ashes to ashes 
An dus’ to dus’, 

Was dey eber a woman 
A burglah could trust? 


A group would soon gather around him. 
To the stamping of feet and clapping of 
hands, the Negro would sing: 


He took her to de tailah shop 
To have her mouf made small, 
She swallowed up de tailah, 
De tailah-shop an’ all... . 


Massa had no hooks an’ nails, 
Nor anything like dat, 

So on dis darky’s nose he used 
To hang his coat an’ hat. 


Ashes to ashes 
An dus’ to dus’, 

Was dey eber a woman 
A burglah could trust? 


Ill 


A conglomerate gathering of frayed ras- 
cals, they were completely detached from 
the outside world. Regardless of color, 
innocence or guilt, they fraternized one 
with the other. Some tried to keep hearts 
from breaking; others tried only to kill 
the monotony of the hours. Thrown to- 
gether by the steel bars of circumstance, 
they snarled, quarreled, and cursed. Many 
seemed to bear all their burdens easier 
than propinquity. 
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One man among them held himself 
aloof. 

Accused of forgery, with the certainty 
of conviction and a long term, he walked 
nervously up and down the tank. Even 
in misery he made no comradeship with 
more illiterate and braver rascals. His body 
was taut, his eyes swollen and strained 
at a door that did not open—for him. 

Slowly the madness came upon him. 
Each night he sobbed and groaned. He 
may as well have thrown particles of 
ice at the sun. 

Each time the iron door clanged he 
would suddenly rush forward and ex- 
claim, ‘Yes, sir! I’m ready!"’ 

All but the pyromaniac laughed. 

The door would let another prisoner out 
or in—and clang shut. 

The forger would stand transfixed for a 
moment, and gaze at the iron-grey door. 

At last it opened for him. 

One trusty took his head, another his 
feet. He was hurried out one morning with 
a leather strap around a swollen purple 
throat—a suicide. 

The Negro laughed as he told his de- 
crepit mates: ‘‘He'll git up to Heaven and 
de good Lawd, He'll say, ‘What foh you 
done fohged ma name foh? Ahse goin’ to 
put you to writin’ down de names of de 
preachehs an’ judges who keeps comin’ to 
Hell forebeh and ebeh.’. . .”’ 

A trusty brought in a paper which con- 
tained the picture of the forger’s wife and 
daughter. The young girl was posed by the 
photographer so as to show her beauti- 
ful legs. Her picture was fastened to the 
wall. 

Otherwise life went on in the prison 
as though the forger had not lived among 
the men who knew of neither dawn nor 
dusk. 

All day the electric lights burned. At 
night, all of them save a dim bulb over 
the door were switched out. 

The pyromaniac would sit on his cot and 
burn a last match before going to sleep. 

At intervals in the night, the main lights 
were switched on and off. The door clanged 
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open and shut. A new face appeared in the 
morning. 

A dope fiend, eaten with disease, was 
always well supplied with ‘‘snow."’ The 
guards either knew or feigned ignorance for 
money. The prisoners knew. A stool- 
pigeon told a guard. No action was taken. 

A friend regularly brought him clean 
handkerchiefs. The hem contained cocaine. 
Sometimes a spot soaked in morphine 
would be marked with a lead pencil. The 
saturated cloth would be soaked in a 
spoon of water. A match under the spoon, 
a safety pin jabbed into the arm,... 
dreams again! 

Tobacco smoke circled, heavy as fog, 
about the steel room. 

Men paced up and down, up and down, 
like automatons on a wire stretched across 
the empty chasm of life. It was night al- 
ways—with never a ray of day in the 
jail...or in their hearts. The Negro 
burglar alone was happy. 

After many days the monotonous hum 
of voices would tell on their nerves. They 
ached for solitude away from iron bars and 
caged men. 

Each night a trusty came with a large 
can of Epsom salts. Coarse food, no exer- 
cise, bad air and overwrought nerves made 
indigestion king. 

Ignorance and false pride sustained the 
inmates. Pride and hope. Alone, they 
might have given way to tears. 

The Negro hoped for chicken again—in 
fifteen years. 

Minds dulled with too much revery, 
with too much smoking, too many inces- 
sant tunes, often took on the illusion that 
they had always been behind the bars. 

Among the two or three-time losers there 
was always much talk. Notes were com- 
pared. Denver Shorty, Texas Gyp, and 
Gimp the Red, each with a coterie of 
friends about him, talked of robbed banks 
and bullets in the night. Young first offend- 
ers, actuated by the ego that makes the 
Pope and the yegg twin brothers, listened 
with awe. 

“I blazed it out with the rube marshal 
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and heard him fall in the alley. Anothe 
yap threw a bullet against the wall in bag 
o’ me.... We got away with tw 
gtand—but Sailor Pete fell. A rube diy 
trict attorney took three thousand an’ gy 
him off with a little rap of a year. 
sprung him in ten months.” 

And Denver Shorty called, ‘‘Ain’t thy 
so, Gimp?” 

Gimp answered, *‘Yeah—what is it?” 

In this world of iron bars and dim light, 
ego paraded with braggadocio. Many lig 
were told. 

“My kid brother's only twelve yeay 
old, but he’s the best thief you ever saw,” 
was Texas Gyp’s contribution 

Young lads never before in jail told tale 
of long incarcerations for desperate crimes, 
Like snobs the world over, they wished 
edge into the society which they admired, 

Two brothers were in for automobile 
stealing. The younger, not over eighteen, 
was taken out of the jail one morning « 
nine o'clock. 

The older brother walked the jail, mum 
bling: “‘If those cops are givin’ the kid 
the third degree, I'll kill ‘em.”’ 

A guard brought the boy into the jail 
that afternoon. His face was black and 
blue. He staggered from exhaustion. 

Ferocious hulks of life gathered about 
guard and boy. Among them was th 
brother. The guard, to whom the beaten 
boy had been delivered by the police, now 
met a heavy fist with his jaw. 

A riot started. Other guards dragged 
their comrade out of the jail. The young 
criminal’s brother was knocked uncom 
scious with a blackjack, and dragged out 
of the door. He died next day in a hospital. 

The younger brother, bleeding and 
groaning all night, was taken away in a 
ambulance. 

Added to the charge of stealing against 
him was the new one of resisting an officer. 

The trusties were really the rulers of the 
little world. Their unpaid services added 
to the graft of the jailer. Like others of 
their kind, they assumed a great dignity 
with their little authority. 
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Prisoners serving jail sentences, they had 

ivileges. They could run errands. They 
had ample time to cat their meals. They 
were given as much food as they liked. 
Nonentities in the outer world, they were 
despots in a shutaway wilderness of iron. 

Many of them were reluctant to leave 
when their terms expired. One had been a 
trusty at alternating periods for twenty 
years. Old, hopeless, broken, derelict, he 
would purposely commit small crimes in 
order to reémter the jail and become a 
trusty again. 

He had never been in the Big House, or 
penitentiary. He scorned all those who 
had. Like most criminals, petty and great, 
he was really a moralist at heart. 

Nearing seventy, bent double, with an 
awful leer on his face, he was known as 
Old Babyface in mockery. Intensely a 
Christian, he pored over his Bible with 
fanatical eyes. As bitter as St. Paul, and 
meaner in heart than Calvin, life had put 
glue on his fingers. 

They stuck to everything. 

He told everything to the guards ... 
stole everything from the men. 

Youths facing the State penitentiary the 
first time eagerly asked him questions 
about the Big House. He told them be- 
tween sneers of the hard way of crime. 


IV 


A newcomer slept in a heroin stupor. 

There was blood on his hands and 
clothes. The morning paper came. A man 
was dead. 

He was the murderer. The prisoners 
stared at his neck in silence. 

He slept peacefully in the last moments 
of untroubled oblivion he was ever to have. 

His hat was on the floor beside him. 
His shirt was torn to the belt. His collar 
was gone. His four-in-hand scarf was in 
a hard knot, as though a hand had pulled 
it tight. 

He did not remember the quarrel. 

A clean-shaven fellow had been brought 
into the jail with the murderer. His eyes 
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were furtive and rheumy. His manner was 
a conciliatory apology. He told with 
weak gusto of being caught in the at- 
tempt to rob with a deadly weapon. He 
established himself on terms of familiarity 
with everybody in the jail. But the two- 
time losers, with an air of suspicion, with- 
drew from him. 

‘They got ‘im in here to pump the guy 
that bumped the fellow off. Then they'll 
use it agin him at the trial,’’ was Gimp 
the Red's comment. 

It went around the jail, like gossip at a 
woman's club. The new arrival was a 
stool-pigeon. 

Gimp the Red and Denver Shorty were 
in the wash-room with a dozen other pris- 
oners. 

The loquacious fellow with the furtive 
eyes was among them. 

There was a sudden groan. A fist crashed 
at the base of his brain. His eyes went 
tight shut with pain. Blows whistling 
with sudden speed smashed his face and 
body. A foot caught him in the groin. 
Bleeding, twisted, groaning, he writhed on 
the slippery floor. 

The prisoners regained composure and 
washed themselves in the nonchalant man- 
ner of men at a hunt club. 

A guard came, asked many questions, 
made many threats. 

No one seemed to know who hit the 
stool-pigeon. 

The bleeding mongrel was taken away. 

The prisoners went without breakfast 
that morning. 

The old plan of the police to have one 
criminal win another's confidence and be- 
tray him had been frustrated. 

A few weeks later the murderer returned 
from the court-room. In his ears still rang, 
‘To be hanged by the neck until you are 
dead, and may God have mercy on your 
soul!’ 

His hands, in steel bracelets, were before 
him. His eyes stared unseeing. 

The handcuffs were removed. His cell 
door was closed. The guard left. 

He fell wearily to his cot. His head 
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sagged low. As if unable to hold it up, he 
placed his elbows on his knees and rested 
his jaw in the palms of his hands, in the 
manner of Rodin’s ‘‘Thinker.”’ 

Only the pyromaniac noticed him. 

He looked at the bent-over figure for 
several minutes. Walking to his cell door, 
he asked, ‘‘Have you got a match?”’ 

The man lifted his furrowed face. 

"aa 

He rose unsteadily and handed the pyro- 
maniac a small box of matches. 

The incendiary's eyes glowed. 

**Thanks—thanks!’’ And then, “‘Is it all 
over?” 

“Yeap—I drew the rope. They're 
stretchin’ it now, I suppose."’ 

The pyromaniac lit a match. It burned 
into his fingers as he watched. 

“Well, it don’t make much difference,”’ 
he finally said. ‘‘Everybody kicks the 
bucket sooner or later.”’ 

The condemned man rolled a cigarette. 
The pyromaniac held a match for him. 

He watched the blaze while the mur- 
derer smoked feverishly. 

“You know,”’ he said, lighting another 

match, *‘I wouldn't be afraid to die. I'd 
rather like it. I wish this place’d burn up 
now.” 
“But I'd want the judge in it,’’ snapped 
the murderer, ‘‘and that damn pie-faced 
jury. I raved in my sleep last night at the 
hangman—he painted my neck white 
where it was swollen an’ purple... an’ 
he put me in an iron coffin an’ gave me 
a hammer, sayin’, ‘Here, pal, you kin 
pound your way out.’ They dropped me 
through the trap—and I laughed and wrig- 
gled my way outta the rope."’ He felt his 
throat. ‘I wish to God it was over.”’ 

‘It don't take long,’’ said the pyro- 
maniac. ‘‘Not over a minute.”’ 

“No, it’s the waitin’ that kills. I gave 
the guy I bumped a better deal. He only 
died once."’ 

““O’ course you'll have a preacher at the 
last,’’ suggested the pyromaniac. 

“If they send me a preacher they'll hang 
me twice,’’ was the answer. 


Over his face passed clouds of reality 

“But, Bralen,’’ continued the Pyro. 
maniac, “‘it wouldn't do no good to hay 
the judge and jury die. . . they'd just gy 
others.” 

The murderer looked at the incendiary 
between puffs of smoke. 

“Besides, you shouldn't feel that way 
about ‘em. They hain't no worse’n us- 
just different.”’ 

He struck another match. 

“If you die feelin’ happy towards every. 
body, you'll wake up in tother worl 
with your soul clean like fire.’’ 

“‘Maybe you're right,’’ answered th 
man about to die. 

The incendiary walked to a group of 
prisoners. 

““Bralen got the rope,"’ he said. 


V 


It was evening. 

The Negro was starting for the peni- 
tentiary. He sang like one going on a glori- 
ous adventure: 


Hang up de fiddle and de bow, 
Lay down de shovel and de hoe, 
Deys no moah stealin foh pooh ol’ Ned, 
He's goin wheah de bad niggah’s go. 


He walked about getting ready, an ante 
diluvian monster with the gift of laughter, 
his doughnut-lipped mouth open from eat 
to ear. 

With crooked short legs, gigantic chest 
and baggy green-striped pants, the frayed 
bottoms of which dragged on the floor, 
and with a collarless shirt that was grimy 
and torn, he faced the meaningless futil- 
ity of his chaotic life with the laughter of 
a fool. 

The fat guard waited, his hard lowe 
lip and undershot jaw twisted in a smile 
at the Negro. 

“Come on here, Rastus—time to go. 
They cain’t wait your Pullman all night, 
you know.”’ 

‘Dat’s all right, Mistah Guahd. Tell 
‘em foh me dat Geohge Washingto 
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Jones'll be comin’ right along, an’ tell 
none o' dem boys to come to de train to 
meet me, ‘cause I'se been deah befoah.”’ 

His eyes turned to the murderer's cell. 

“Ah'll be waitin’ foh you, boy.”’ 

“Go on, you black devil—an’ chew on 
a bone like an ape!”’ 

The Negro laughed louder than ever. 

“Jis’ heah dat white boy talk! You bet- 
tah jist say all you kin, ‘cause dey’s goin 
to buhn youh neck till it pops, an’ make 
it all red!" 

The murderer stood up, his hands grip- 
ping the cell door until his fingers were 
white. 

His heavy lantern-jaw was hard set. He 
scowled at the Negro. The Negro went on: 

“Bettah grin a little, white boy... 





‘cause you'se goin’ to dance till youh knees 
cave in—an’ you bettah pray hahd too, 
Mistah Man, ‘cause deys gonna hang you 
so fast it'll be three days befoah de Lawd 
knows you'se daid,”’ 

‘Come on, Rastus,’’ laughed the guard. 

The Negro put a shapeless hat on a bul- 
let head and shouted, ‘‘So long, eberybody! 
See you all in jail! Why dey allus takes you 
away at night so’s you cain’t see no purty 
country is moah'n I know.”’ 

Guard and convict moved toward the 
door. It opened. Another guard entered. 

‘Bring Bralen,’’ he said. 

The murderer's cell was opened. He was 
handcuffed to the Negro. 

One smiled. The other frowned. 

They marched away. 











THE MEANING OF RELIGION 


BY EDWARD SAPIR 


very useful distinction can be made 

between ‘‘a religion’’ and ‘‘re- 

ligion.’’ The former appears only 
in a highly developed society in which 
religious behavior has been organized by 
tradition; the latter is universal. 

The ordinary conception of a religion 
includes the notions of a self-conscious 
“‘church,"’ of religious officers whose 
functions are clearly defined by custom and 
who typically engage in no other type of 
economic activity, and of carefully guarded 
rituals which are the symbolic expression 
of the life of the church. Generally, too, 
such a religion is invested with a certain 
authority by a canonical tradition which 
has grown up around a body of sacred 
texts, supposed to have been revealed by 
God or to have been faithfully set down by 
the founder of the religion or by followers 
of His who have heard the sacred words 
from His own lips. 

If we leave the more sophisticated 
peoples and study the social habits of 
primitive and barbaric folk, we shall find 
that it is very difficult to discover religious 
institutions that are as highly formalized 
as those that go under the name of the 
Roman Catholic Church or of Judaism. Yet 
religion in some sense is everywhere 
present. It seems to be as universal as 
speech itself and the use of material tools. 
It is difficult to apply a single one of the 
criteria which are ordinarily used to define 
a religion to the religious behavior of 
primitive peoples, yet neither the absence 
of specific religious officers nor the lack of 
authoritative religious texts nor any other 
conventional lack can seriously mislead 
the student into denying them true re- 
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ligion. Ethnologists are unanimous ig 
ascribing religious behavior to the 

simplest of known societies. So much of4 
commonplace, indeed, is this assumption 
of the presence of religion in every knows 
community—barring none, not even thos 
that flaunt the banner of atheism—that om 
needs to reaffirm and justify the assumption, 

How are we to define religion? Can we 
get behind priests and prayers and gods 
and rituals and discover a formula that is 
not too broad to be meaningless nor s9 
specific as to raise futile questions of 
exclusion or inclusion? I believe it is pos 
sible to do this if we ignore for a moment 
the special forms of behavior deemed te 
ligious and attend to the essential meaning 
and function of such behavior. Religion is 
precisely one of those words that belong to 
the more intuitive portion of our vocabu- 
lary. We can often apply it safely and unex- 
pectedly without the slightest concern for 
whether the individual or group termed 
religious is priest-ridden or not, is addicted 
to prayer or not, or believes or does not 
believe in a god. Almost unconsciously the 
term has come to have for most of usa 
certain connotation of personality. Some 
individuals are religious and others aft 
not, and all societies have religion in the 
sense that they provide the naturally te 
ligious person with certain ready-made 
symbols for the exercise of his religious 
need. 

The formula that I would venture t 
suggest is simply this: Religion is man's 
never-ceasing attempt to discover a road 
to spiritual serenity across the perplexiti¢s 
and dangers of daily life. How this serenity 
is obtained is a matter of infinitely varied 
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detail. Where the need for such serenity is 

sionately felt, we have religious yearn- 
ing; where it is absent, religious behavior 
js no more than socially sanctioned form 
or an xsthetic blend of belief and gesture. 
In practice it is all but impossible to dis- 
connect religious sentiment from formal 
religious conduct, but it is worth divorcing 
the two in order that we may insist all the 
more clearly on the reality of the senti- 
ment. 

What constitutes spiritual serenity must 
be answered afresh for every culture and 
for every community—in the last analysis, 
for every individual. Culture defines for 
every society the world in which it lives, 
hence we can expect no more of any re- 
ligion than that it awaken and overcome 
the feeling of danger, of individual help- 
lessness, that is proper to that particular 
world. The ultimate problems of an 
Ojibwa Indian are different as to content 
from those of the educated devotee of 
modern science, but with each of them 
religion means the haunting realization of 
ultimate powerlessness in an inscrutable 
world, and the unquestioning and thor- 
oughly irrational conviction of the pos- 
sibility of gaining mystic security by 
somehow identifying oneself with what 
can never be known. Religion is omni- 
present fear and a vast humility paradox- 
ically turned into bedrock security, for 
once the fear is imaginatively taken to 
one’s heart and the humility confessed for 
good and all, the triumph of human con- 
sciousness is assured. There can be neither 
fear nor humiliation for deeply religious 
natures, for they have intuitively experi- 
enced both of these emotions in advance of 
the declared hostility of an overwhelming 
world, coldly indifferent to human desire. 

Religion of such purity as I have defined 
itis hard to discover. That does not matter; 
it is the pursuit, conscious or unconscious, 
of ultimate serenity following total and 
necessary defeat that constitutes the core 
of religion. It has often allied itself with 
art and science, and art at least has gained 
from the alliance, but in crucial situations 


religion has always shown itself indifferent 
to both. Religion seeks neither the ob- 
jective enlightenment of science nor the 
strange equilibrium, the sensuous har- 
mony, of zsthetic experience. It aims at 
nothing more nor less than the impulsive 
conquest of reality, and it can use science 
and art as little more than stepping stones 
toward the attainment of its own serenity. 
The mind that is intellectualist through 
and through is necessarily baffled by re- 
ligion, and in the attempt to explain it 
makes little more of it than a blind and 
chaotic science. 

Whether or not the spirit of religion is 
reconcilable with that of art does not con- 
cern us. Human nature is infinitely complex 
and every type of reconciliation of op- 
posites seems possible, but it must be 
insisted that the nucleus of religious feeling 
is by no means identical with zxsthetic 
emotion. The serenity of art seems of an 
utterly different nature from that of re- 
ligion. Art creates a feeling of wholeness 
precipitating the flux of things into tangi- 
ble forms, beautiful and sufficient to 
themselves; religion gathers up all the 
threads and meaninglessnesses of life into 
a wholeness that is not manifest and can 
only be experienced in the form of a 
passionate desire. It is not useful and it is 
perhaps not wise to insist on fundamental 
antinomies, but if one were pressed to the 
wall one might perhaps be far from wrong 
in suspecting that the religious spirit is 
antithetical to that of art, for religion is 
essentially ultimate and irreconcilable. Art 
forgives because it values as an ultimate 
good the here and now; religion forgives 
because the here and now are somehow 
irrelevant to a desire that drives for 
ultimate solutions. 


II 


Religion does not presuppose a definite 
belief in God or in a number of gods or 
spirits, though in practice such beliefs are 
generally the rationalized background for 
religious behavior. 
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Belief, as a matter of fact, is not a prop- 
erly religious concept at all, but a scientific 
one. The sum total of one’s beliefs may be 
said to constitute one’s science. Some of 
these beliefs can be sustained by an appeal 
to direct personal experience, others rest 
for their warrant on the authority of 
society or on the authority of such in- 
dividuals as are known or believed to hold 
in their hands the keys of final demonstra- 
tion. So far as the normal individual is 
concerned, a belief in the reality of mole- 
cules or atoms is of exactly the same 
nature as a belief in God or immortality. 
The true division here is not between 
science and religious belief, but between 
personally verifiable and personally unveri- 
fiable belief. A philosophy of life is not 
religion if the phrase connotes merely a 
cluster of rationalized beliefs. Only when 
one’s philosophy of life is vitalized by emo- 
tion does it take on the character of religion. 

Some writers have spoken of a specifi- 
cally religious emotion, but it seems quite 
unnecessary to appeal to any such hypo- 
thetical concept. One may rest content to 
see in religious emotion nothing more nor 
less than a cluster of such typical emotional 
experiences as fear, awe, hope, love, the 
pleading attitude, and any others that may 
be experienced, in so far as these psycho- 
logical experiences occur in a context of 
ultimate values. Fear as such, no matter 
how poignant or ecstatic, is not religion. 
A calm belief in a God who creates and 
rewards and punishes does not constitute 
religion if the believer fails to recognize 
the necessity of the application of this 
belief to his personal problems. Only when 
the emotion of fear and the belief in a God 
are somehow integrated into a value can 
either the emotion or the belief be said to 
be of a religious nature. This standpoint 
allows for no specific religious emotions 
nor does it recognize any specific forms of 
belief as necessary for religion. All that is 
asked is that intensity of feeling join with 
a philosophy of ultimate things into an 
unanalyzed conviction of the possibility 
of security in a world of values. 
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One can distinguish, in theory if not jy 
practice, between individual religious ¢ 
perience and socialized religious behavior 
Some writers on religion put the emphasis 
on the reality and intensity of the indi. 
vidual experience, others prefer to see ig 
religion a purely social pattern, an ip 
stitution on which the individual mug 
draw in order to have religious experienc 
at all. The contrast between these two 
points of view is probably more apparent 
than real. The suggestions for religion 
behavior will always be found to be 
social origin; it is the validation of this 
behavior in individual or in social terms 
that may be thought to vary. This is 
equivalent to saying that some societies 
tend to seek the most intense expression of 
religious experience in individual behavior 
(including introspection under that term), 
while others tend toward a collectin 
orthodoxy, reaching an equivalent ip 
tensity of life in forms of behavior in which 
the individual is subordinated to a col 
lective symbol. Religions that conform to 
the first tendency may be called evangel- 
istic, and those of the second type ritual 
istic. 

The contrast invites criticism, as everyone 
who has handled religious data knows. 
One may object that it is precisely under 
the stimulation of collective activity, 
in the sun dance of the Plains Indians or in 
the Roman Catholic mass, that the most 
intense forms of individual experience ar 
created. Again, one may see in the most 
lonely and self-centered of religious prat- 
tices, say the mystic ecstasies of a saint of 
the private prayer of one lost to society, 
little more than the religious behavior of 
society itself, disconnected, for the mo 
ment, from the visible church. A theorist 
like Durkheim sees the church implicit i@ 
every prayer or act of ascetic piety. Itis 
doubtful if the mere observation of ft 
ligious behavior quite justifies the dis 
tinction that I have made. A finer psycho 
logical analysis would probably show that 
the distinction is none the less valid—that 
societies differ or tend to differ according 
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to whether they find the last court of 
appeal in matters religious in the social 
act or in the private emotional experience. 

Let one example do for many. The re- 
ligion of the Plains Indians is different in 
many of its details from that of the Pueblo 
Indians of the Southwest. Nevertheless 
there are many external resemblances be- 
tween them, such as the use of shrines with 
fetishistic objects gathered in them, the 
color symbolism of cardinal points, and 
the religious efficacy of communal dancing. 
It is not these and a host of other re- 
semblances, however, that impress the 
student of native American religion; it is 
rather their profound psychological dif- 
ference. The Plains Indians’ religion is full 
of collective symbols; indeed, a typical 
ethnological account of the religion of a 
Plains tribe seems to be little more than a 
list of social stereotypes—dances and 
regalia and taboos and conventional re- 
ligious tokens. The sun dance is an exceed- 
ingly elaborate ritual which lasts many 
days and in which each song and each 
step in the progress of the ceremonies is a 
social expression. For all that, the final 
validation of the sun dance, as of every 
other form of Plains religion, seems to rest 
with the individual in his introspective 
loneliness. The nuclear idea is the ‘‘bless- 
ing’’ or ‘‘manitou’’ experience, in which 
the individual puts himself in a relation of 
extreme intimacy with the world of super- 
natural power or ‘‘medicine."’ 

Completely socialized rituals are not the 
primary fact in the structure of Plains 
teligion; they are rather an extended form 
of the nuclear individual experience. The 
recipient of a blessing may and does invite 
others to participate in the private ritual 
which has grown up around the vision in 
which power and security have been 
vouchsafed to him; he may even transfer 
his interest in the vision to another in- 
dividual; in the course of time the original 
ritual, complicated by many accretions, 
may become a communal form in which 
the whole tribe has the most lively and 
anxious interest, as is the case with the 


beaver bundle or medicine pipe ceremonies 
of the Blackfoot Indians. A non-religious 
individual may see little but show and 
outward circumstance in all this business 
of vision and bundle and ritual, but the 
religious consciousness of the Plains Indians 
never seems to lose sight of the inherently 
individual warrant of the vision and of all 
rituals which may eventually flow from it. 
It is highly significant that even in the sun 
dance, which is probably the least in- 
dividualized kind of religious conduct 
among these 'ndians, the high-water mark 
of religious intensity is felt to reside, not 
in any collective ecstasy, but in the in- 
dividual emotions of those who gaze at the 
center pole of the sun dance lodge and, 
still more, of the resolute few who are 
willing to experience the unspeakably 
painful ecstasy of self-torture. 

The Pueblo religion seems to offer very 
much of a contrast to the religion of the 
Plains. The Pueblo religion is ritualized to 
an incredible degree. Ceremony follows 
relentlessly on ceremony, clan and re- 
ligious fraternity go through their stately 
symbolism of dance and prayer and shrine 
construction with the regularity of the 
seasons. All is anxious care for the norm 
and detail of ritual. But it is not the mere 
bulk of this ritualism which truly char- 
acterizes the religion of the Hopi or 
Zufii. It is the depersonalized, almost 
cosmic, quality of the rituals, which have 
all the air of pre-ordained things of nature 
which the individual is helpless either to 
assist or to thwart, and whose mystic 
intention he can only comprehend by re- 
signing himself to the traditions of his 
tribe and clan and fraternity. No private 
intensity of religious experience will help 
the ritual. Whether the dancer is aroused 
to a strange ecstasy or remains as cold as 
an automaton is a matter of perfect 
indifference to the Pueblo consciousness. 
All taint of the orgiastic is repudiated by 
the Pueblo Indian, who is content with the 
calm constraint and power of things or- 
dained, seeing in himself no discoverer of 
religious virtue, but only a correct and 
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measured transmitter of things perfect in 
themselves. One might teach Protestant 
revivalism to a Blackfoot or a Sioux; a 
Zufii would smile uncomprehendingly. 


Il 


Though religion cannot be defined in 
terms of belief, it is none the less true that 
the religions of primitive peoples tend to 
cluster around a number of typical beliefs 
or classes of belief. It will be quite im- 
possible to give even a superficial account 
of the many types of religious belief that 
have been reported for primitive man, and 
I shall therefore be content with a brief 
mention of three of them: belief in spirits 
(animism), belief in gods and belief in 
cosmic power (mana). 

That primitive peoples are animistic—in 
other words, that they believe in the 
existence in the world and in themselves of 
a vast number of immaterial and potent 
essences—is a commonplace of anthro- 
pology. Tylor attempted to derive all 
forms of religious behavior from animistic 
beliefs, and while we can no longer attach 
as great an importance to animism as did 
Tylor and others of the classical anthro- 
pologists, it is still correct to say that few 
primitive religions do not at some point 
or other connect with the doctrine of 
spirits. Most peoples believe in a soul 
which animates the human body; some 
believe in a variety of souls (as when the 
principle or life is distinguished from what 
the psychologists would call consciousness 
or the psyche); and most peoples also 
believe in the survival of the soul after 
death in the form of a ghost. 

The experiences of the soul or souls 
typically account for such phenomena as 
dreams, illness, and death. Frequently one 
or another type of soul is identified with 
such insubstantial things as the breath, or 
the shadow cast by a living being, or, more 
materially, with such parts of the human 
body as the heart or diaphragm; some- 
times, too, the soul is symbolized by an 
imaginary being, such as a mannikin, who 


may leave the body and set out in purgsuj 
of another soul. The mobile soul and th 
ghost tend to be identified, but this is ng 
necessarily the case. 

In all this variety of primitive belief we 
see little more than the dawn of psychol. 
ogy. The religious attitude enters in only 
when the soul or ghost is somehow cop. 
nected with the great world of non-humag 
spirits which animates the whole of natur 
and which is possessed of a power for 
good or ill which it is the constant aim of 
human beings to capture for their own pur 
poses. These ‘‘spirits,’” which range all the 
way from disembodied human souls, 
through animals, to god-like creatures, ar 
perhaps more often feared than directly wor 
shipped. On the whole, it is perhaps cor- 
rect to say that spirits touch humanity 
through the individual rather than through 
the group and that access is gained to 
them rather through the private, selfish 
ritual of magic than through religion. All 
such generalizations, however, are er 
ceedingly dangerous. Almost any associa 
tion of beliefs and attitudes is possible. 

Tylor believed that the series: soul, 
ghost, spirit, god, was a necessary genetic 
chain. ‘God’ would be no more than the 
individualized totality of all spirits, local 
ized in earth or air or sea and specialized as 
to function or kind of power. The single 
‘“god"’ of a polytheistic pantheon would 
be the transition stage between the unit- 
dividualized spirit and the Supreme Being 
of the great historical religions. These 
simple and plausible connections are 10 
longer lightly taken for granted by the 
anthropologists. There is a great deal of 
disturbing evidence which seems to show 
that the idea of a god or of God is not 
necessarily to be considered as the result of 
an evolution of the idea of soul or spifit. 
It would seem that some of the most 
primitive peoples we know of have a 
rived at the notion of an all-powerful 
being who stands quite outside the world 
of spirits and who tends to be identified 
with such cosmic objects as the sun or the 
sky. 
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The Nootka Indians of British Columbia, 
for instance, believe in the existence of a 
Supreme Being whom they identify with 
daylight and who is sharply contrasted 
both with the horde of mysterious beings 
(“spirits’’) from whom they seck power 
for special ends and with the mythological 
beings of legend and ritual. Some form of 

imitive monotheism not infrequently 
coexists with animism. Polytheism is not 
necessarily the forerunner of monotheism, 
but may, for certain cultures, be looked 
upon as a complex, systematized product 
of several regional ideas of God. 

The idea of ‘‘mana,’’ or diffused, non- 
individualized power, seems to be ex- 
ceedingly wide-spread among primitive 
peoples. The term has been borrowed from 
Melanesia, but it is as applicable to the 
Algonkian, Iroquois, Siouan, and numer- 
ous other tribes of aboriginal America as 
to the Melanesians and Polynesians. The 
whole world is believed to be pervaded by 
a mysterious potency that may be con- 
centrated in particular objects or, in many 
cases, possessed by spirits or animals or 
gods. Man needs to capture some of this 
power in order to attain his desires. He is 
ever on the lookout for blessings from the 
unknown, which may be vouchsafed to 
him in unusual or uncanny experiences, in 
visions, and in dreams. The notion of 
immaterial power often takes curious 
forms. Thus the Hupa Indians of North- 
western California believe in the presence 
of radiations which stream to earth from 
mysterious realms beyond, inhabited by a 
supernatural and holy folk who once lived 
upon earth but vanished with the coming 
of the Indians. These radiations may give 
the medicine-woman her power or they 
may inspire one with the spirit of a ritual. 

Ican hardly do more than mention some 
of the typical forms of religious behavior, 
as distinguished from belief, which are of 
universal distribution. Prayer is common, 
but it is only in the higher reaches of 
culture that it attains its typically pure and 
altruistic form. On lower levels it tends to 
be limited to the voicing of selfish wants, 


which may even bring harm to those who 
are not members of one’s own household. 
It is significant that prayers are frequently 
addressed to specific beings who may grant 
power or withhold ill rather than to the 
Supreme Being, even when such a being is 
believed to exist. 

A second type of religious behavior is 
the pursuit of power or ‘‘medicine.’’ The 
forms which this pursuit take are exceed- 
ingly varied. The individual ‘‘medicine’’ 
experience is perhaps illustrated in its 
greatest purity among the American abo- 
rigines, but it is of course plentifully 
illustrated in other parts of the world. 
Among some tribes the receipt of power, 
which generally takes place in the form of 
a dream or vision, establishes a very per- 
sonal relation between the giver of the 
blessing and the suppliant. 

This relation is frequently known as 
individual totemism. The term totemism, 
indeed, is derived from the Ojibwa Indians, 
among whom there is a tendency for the 
individual to be “‘blessed’’ by the same 
supernatural beings as have already blessed 
his paternal ancestors. Such an example as 
this shows how the purely individual 
relation may gradually become socialized 
into the institution typically known as 
totemism, which may be defined as a 
specific relation, manifested in a great 
variety of ways, which exists between a 
clan or other social group and a super- 
natural being, generally, but by no means 
exclusively, identified with an animal. In 
spite of the somewhat shadowy borderland 
which connects individual totemism with 
group totemism, it is inadvisable to think 
of the one institution as necessarily derived 
from the other, though the possibility of 
such a development need not be denied 
outright. 

Closely connected with the pursuit of 
power is the handling of magical objects 
or assemblages of such objects which con- 
tain or symbolize the power that has been 
bestowed. Among some of the North 
American Indian tribes, as we have seen, 
the ‘‘medicine bundle,’’ with its associated 
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ritual and taboos, owes its potency en- 
tirely to the supernatural experience which 
lies back of it. Classical fetishism, how- 
ever, as we find it in West Africa, seems not 
to be necessarily based on an individual 
vision. A fetish is an object which pos- 
sesses power in its own right and which 
may be used to affect desired ends by 
appropriate handling, prayer, or other 
means. In many Cases a supernatural being 
is believed to be actually resident in the 
fetish, though this conception, which 
most nearly corresponds to the popular 
notion of ‘‘idol,’ is probably not as com- 
mon as might be expected. The main 
religious significance of medicine bundles, 
fetishes and other tokens of the super- 
natural is the reassuring power exerted on 
the primitive mind by a concrete symbol 
which is felt to be closely connected with 
the mysterious unknown and its limitless 
power. It is of course the persistence of the 
suggestibility of visual symbols which 
makes even the highest forms of religion 
tend to cluster about such objects as 
temples, churches, shrines, crucifixes, and 
the like. 

The fourth and perhaps the most im- 
portant of the forms of religious behavior 
is the carrying out of rituals. Rituals are 
typically symbolic actions which belong 
to the whole community, but among 
primitive peoples there is a tendency for 
many of them to be looked upon as the 
special function of a limited group within 
the whole tribe. Sometimes this group is 
a clan or gens or other division not based 
on religious concepts; at other times the 
group is a religious fraternity, a brother- 
hood of priests, which exists for the sole 
purpose of seeing to the correct perform- 
ance of rituals which are believed to be of 
the utmost consequence for the safety of 
the tribe as a whole. It is difficult to gen- 
eralize about primitive ritual, so varied are 
the forms which it assumes. Nearly 
everywhere the communal ritual whips the 
whole tribe into a state of great emotional 
tension, which is interpreted by the folk 
as a visitation from the supernatural 
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world. The most powerful means knowny| to 
bring about this feeling is the dance, whig} me 
is nearly always accompanied by singing} reli 

Some ethnologists have seen in primitig) eve 
ritual little more than the counterpart q} div 
our own dramatic and pantomimic perfor} bel 
ances. Historically there is undoubtedh} the 
much truth in this, but it would be very} 20 
misleading to make of a psychology qj em 
primitive ritual a mere chapter in th 
psychology of zxsthetic experience. Tk 
exaltation of the Sioux sun dancer or of; 
Northwest Coast Indian who impersonatg 
the Cannibal Spirit is a very different thing 
from the excitement of the performing 
artist. It seems very much more akin totk 
intense revery of the mystic or ascetic 
Externally, the rituals may be described g 
a sacred drama; subjectively, it may bring | 
the participant to a realization of mystey 
and power for which the fetish or othe 
religious object is but an external tokea 
The psychological interpretation of ritud 
naturally differs with the temperament d 
the individual. 
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IV 


The sharp distinction between religiow} 0 
and other modes of conduct to which wm} % 
are accustomed in modern life is by m| & 
means possible on more primitive levek| 50 
Religion is neither ethics nor science nm| ul 
art, but it tends to be inextricably bouml| % 
up with all three. It also manifests itsel| |e 
in the social organization of the tribe} % 
in ideas of higher or lower status, in th} J@ 
very form and technique of government} 0¢ 
itself. It is sometimes said that it is impor} th 
sible to disentangle religious behavior} i 
among primitive peoples from the setting 
in which it is found. For many primitive} % 
however, it seems almost more correct of 
say that religion is the one structuri] 45 
reality in the whole of their culture ant 
that what we call art and ethics and scient 
and social organization are hardly mor 
than the application of the religious poist 
of view to the functions of daily life. 

In concluding, attention may be called 
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to the wide distribution of certain senti- 
ments or feelings which are of a peculiarly 
religious nature and which tend to persist 
even among the most sophisticated in- 
dividuals, long after they have ceased to 
believe in the rationalized justification for 
these sentiments and feelings. They are by 
no means to be identified with simple 
emotions, though they obviously feed on 
the soil of all emotions. A religious senti- 
ment is typically unconscious, intense, and 
bound up with a compulsive sense of 
yalues. It is possible that modern psychol- 
ogy may analyze them all away as socialized 
compulsion neuroses, but it is exceedingly 
doubtful if a healthy social life or a sig- 
nificant individual life is possible without 
these very sentiments. The first and most 
important of them is a ‘‘feeling of com- 
munity with a necessary universe of 
values."" In psychological terms, this 
feeling seems to be a blend of complete 
humility and a no less complete security. 
It is only when the fundamental serenity 
is as intense as fear and as necessary as any 
of the simpler sentiments that its possessor 
can be properly termed a mystic. 

A second sentiment, which often grows 
out of the first, is a feeling for sacredness 
or holiness or divinity. That certain 
experiences or ideas or objects or per- 
sonalities must be set apart as symbols of 
ultimate value is an idea which is repellent 
to the critical modern mind. It is none the 
less a necessary sentiment to many, perhaps 
to most, human beings. The consciously 
justified infraction of sentiments of holi- 
ness, which cannot be recognized by the 
thinking mind, leads frequently to an 
inexplicable personal unhappiness. 

The taboos of primitive peoples strike 
us as very bizarre and it is a commonplace 
of psychoanalysis that many of them have 
astrange kinship with the apparently self- 
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imposed taboos of neurotics. It is doubtful 
if many psychologists or students of culture 
realize the psychological significance of 
taboo, which seems nothing more nor less 
than an unconscious striving for the 
strength that comes from any form of 
sacrifice or deferment of immediate ful- 
fillments. Certainly all religions have 
insisted on the importance of both taboo, 
in its narrower sense of specific interdic- 
tion, and sacrifice. It may be that the feel- 
ing of the necessity of sacrifice is no more 
than a translation into action of the senti- 
ment of the holy. 

Perhaps the most difficult of the religious 
sentiments to understand is that of sin, 
which is almost amusingly abhorrent to 
the modern mind. Every constellation of 
sentiments holds within itself its own 
opposites. The more intense a sentiment, 
the more certain is the potential presence 
of a feeling which results from the flouting 
or thwarting of it. The price for the reality 
and intensity of the positive sentiments 
that I have mentioned, any or all of which 
must of necessity be frequently violated in 
the course of daily life, is the sentiment of 
sin, which is a necessary shadow cast by 
all sincerely religious feeling. 

It is, of course, no accident that religion 
in its most authentic moments has always 
been prepared to cancel a factual short- 
coming in conduct if only it could assure 
itself that this shortcoming was accom- 
panied by a lively sense of sin. Good works 
are not the equivalent of the sentiment of 
ultimate value which religion insists upon. 
The shadow cast by this sentiment, which 
is a sense of sin, may be intuitively felt as 
of more reassuring value than a benevo- 
lence which proceeds from mere social 
habit or from personal indifference. Re- 
ligion has always been the enemy of 
self-satisfaction. 














MULBERRY STREET 


BY F. GREGORY HARTSWICK 


Y FRIEND the undertaker grew remi- 
M niscent over his second glass of 
Barbera. 

“Charley Bacigalupo, he used to run 
every time there was an election. He run 
against Foley, he run against Ahearn, he 
run against Big Tim Sullivan. No, he 
mever got elected to anything. But it 
didn’t make him mad. 

“When he was the biggest undertaker 
here in Mulberry street he run for the As- 
sembly. All he had to run against was Big 
Tim. I was helping him in the undertaking 
business then. He wanted me to get his 
posters stuck up around, but I couldn't get 
hold of any bill-posters, so I got all our 
hearse-drivers. The only place they could 
stick up the posters was in the cemeteries. 
Every time they had a funeral they'd stick 
up some more posters. All the cemeteries 
had ‘For Assembly—Charles Bacigalupo’ 
stuck all over them. 

“Charley used to like to make speeches. 
One time during this election they rushed 
him over to address a big Jewish mass- 
meeting. He made a grand speech, but at 
the end he wound up, ‘Now tomorrow I 
want all you people to get up early in the 
morning like good Christians, and vote for 
me!’ 

“When it come election day, Charley 
says to me, ‘Victor, you take a friend and 
go uptown and go around to the polling- 
places. You see how I’m coming along and 
come back and tell me.’ So I asked him for 
some money for expenses. He gave me fifty 
dollars. 

“I took the fifty and I got one of my 
friends and we went uptown and went into 
a vaudeville show. We stood up there all 
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afternoon. We never went near a polling. 
place. What was the use? 

‘*After the show was out I went back t 
Charley. He asked me how things wer 
going. I had to tell him something, so] 
said, ‘The whole East Side’s going for you, 
It looks like you are in.’ 

“Charley, he didn’t say anything for 
awhile, and then he jumped up. 

*“““Get me a carriage!" he says. ‘With 
four horses!’ 

“So I got him the carriage, and he starts 
out to make a round of the East Side, 
Whenever he came to a saloon he'd stop 
the carriage and go in and say to the boys, 
“You're with me, and I know it—what'] 
you have? Order up!" So all the boys would 
have free drinks. And then he'd go ont 
the next saloon, and they'd pat him m 
the back and say, ‘Sure we're voting for 
you! You're a great guy!" And then Char 
ley’d buy another round. 

“Of course not a one of them had voted 
for him and next morning he found he'd 
been swamped. He never had a chane,, 
anyway. But it didn’t make him mad. 

“When they enlarged Mulberry Bend 
Park they had to tear down a lot of tene- 
ments. The people in Baxter street were 
strong for the park, but the people in Mul- 
berry street didn’t want it. You see, all 
the home plates was on the Baxter street 
side, so whenever one of the kids hita 
home run a Mulberry street window got 
broke. So they circulated two petitions, 
one for the park and one against it. When 
they came to Charley he thought awhile. 
He had a house in the neighborhood, and 
had been offered a good price for it. Butif 
the city condemned it, he'd get a goo 
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ice for it too. So he thought it over and 
signed both petitions. A little while later 
Ahearn, who was a friend of his, got up 
in the Aldermen's meeting and said, ‘I 
would like to hear from Charles Baci- 
galupo, the man who is both for and 
against the Mulberry Bend project.” You 
oughta heard them laugh!”’ 

“Wasn't Bacigalup’ sore?”’ 

“Him? Naw. He didn't get mad a bit."’ 


II 


The inspector, two captains of police, and 
three other guests were dining under the 
kindly eye of the padrone. The dinner had 
been a masterpiece: entipaso vegetale, frog 
soup, a risotto made in Heaven, quail en 
casserole, a beautifully tender green salad, 
gabaione all'ossa di morto, and caffe diavolo, 
with the proper wines and liqueurs. Con- 
versation was in order—gusty talk, full of 
Irish and Italian wit that dealt in person- 
alities like rifle-butts. No heads were 

. He who opened his mouth to speak 
was likely to find himself crushed under a 
barrage of unkind cuts, to which it was 
his privilege to reply only in kind. 

“I was coming across the park,’’ said 
the inspector, ‘‘and I saw five or six cops 
shooting crap. So I came up to them—”’ 

“How much did you lose, Inspector?"’ 
inquired someone. 

“T'll bet they ran away,” said another. 

“Sure, Inspector—they probably thought 
you were a robber.”’ 

“No, they didn’t run,”’ insisted the in- 
spector. 

One of the captains took a hand. 

“They couldn’t of been cops if they 
didn’t run,"’ he said. ‘‘They musta been 


Ill 


She was not particularly pretty—in fact, 
she was almost homely—but it appeared 
from her conversation that she had ap- 
peared with Mack Sennett’s Bathing Beau- 
tits, which made her, according to her 


own account, a movie queen. She was, 
moreover, abysmally stupid and a trifle 
edged. Her companion for the evening 
was an aviator, one of the group from 
Mitchel Field that make the restaurant 
their New York rendezvous. Now, an avi- 
ator is very thrilling to a movie queen; 
but this particular movie queen reasoned 
that she must also be very thrilling to an 
aviator, which does not necessarily follow. 
She was embarked on a campaign to im- 
press the gallant airman with her charm 
and intelligence. 

Her intelligence, it appeared from her 
Narrative, was expressed in authorship. 
Some months ago, she said, she had been 
on a party with a famous editor. This was 
perfectly true, as her auditors happened to 
know. Famous editors sometimes go to 
parties. On this occasion she had produced 
from somewhere a part of a manuscript, 
which she had offered to the editor with 
the expressed desire that he print it in his 
magazine. The editor, schooled in his craft, 
glanced at its pages and said: 

‘You send along the rest of this. If it’s 
good I'll take it." 

One recognizes the common or garden 
variety of stall to prevent the ruining of 
an otherwise pleasant evening. But the 
movie queen missed it completely. 

‘so he took the story along with 
him,”’ she concluded. 

‘How long ago was that?’’ asked her 
escort. 

‘Six months.”’ 

“Didn't you send him the rest of the 
story?”’ 

The movie queen took another drink 
and drew herself up. 

‘‘Nossir! I'll let him come to me. I know 
my value. And another thing: if they print 
that I'll be catalogued. I’m already cata- 
logued as a beauty. I'll be catalogued again 
in another class. They'll call me a young 
Fannie Hurst. That's what my stories will 
do—they’ll make them call me another 
Fannie Hurst. And I don’t want to be cata- 
logued any more. I won't do it. I’m no 
Fannie Hurst!"’ 
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IV 


The musical-comedy producer and his 
friend were entertaining two young women 
at a table in the basement. The ladies 
hoped to land jobs in the chorus of the 
producer's forthcoming show, so they 
were being extra nice. At another table 
sat a quartette of men of the high-pressure 
salesman type; they were making obvious 
efforts to attract the girls. A salesman try- 
ing to get a chorus-girl away from a pro- 
ducer is an amusing enough sight in itself, 
but the producer decided to turn the inci- 
dent to his own and his friend's advantage. 

‘Listen, kids,’ he said to the girls. 
“See those guys over there? You go over 
to their table as if they'd made you; dance 
with ‘em and talk to ‘em and make ‘em 
buy drinks for ws. Go ahead, now.” 

Obediently the girls left for the other 
table. Wine was ordered; the automatic 
piano was started; the salesmen grew gal- 
lant. The producer and his friend looked 
thirstily at the group, but no waiter came 
to take their orders. For half an hour the 
two girls chattered with their impromptu 
hosts, danced with them, drank with 
them. Still no drinks came for the two de- 
serted ones. The girls were making efforts, 
obvious even at that distance, to bring 
about the desired result, but without suc- 
Cess. 

At last the producer grew disgusted. It 
was all very well for the salesmen to buy 
wine for his cuties, but he fele that he 
should be included in the ceremonies. With 
an imperial gesture he summoned the girls 
from their newly-found swains. In spite of 
all the efforts of the salesmen to detain 
them, they returned instantly to their 
original party and sat down. The producer 
proceeded to jump on them with both feet. 

‘What a fine pair of glorified American 
girls you turned out to be!’’ he snorted. 
‘Make four guys like them and couldn't 
get ‘em to buy wine for your daddies! How 
do you expect to get along on the stage 
if you can’t pull a simple one like that? 
You'll never make good in the chorus!"’ 


V 


The Italian doctor was telling of his catly 
experiences. 

“One day,’ he said, ‘‘I got a hurry cal] 
down in this neighborhood. I was just; 
kid then, and it was an obstetrical case, ¢ 
course. I grabbed all my nice new shiny 
instruments and beat it down as quick x 
I could. When I got to the place, the room 
where the woman lay was full of relative 
and friends, and they were all Sicilians~ 
square-built guys with curly moustaches 
and husky-looking women. They didn't 
look friendly at all. I knew they had no 
faith in such a young doctor—in their eyes, 
a mere student—but apparently I was the 
only one they could get. 

“Well, I laid out my beautiful instr. 
ments where everybody could see them 
and listen to them clink. They shone like 
silver, for most of them had never been 
used. I was very professional, oh, very!] 
made those Sicilians step around and bring 
me things—towels, hot water; I used all 
the patter and all the manner. They were 
impressed, I could see that. 

“Well, pretty soon the baby was about 
ready to be delivered, and I had to get 
busy. I was scared, I tell you. If anything 
went wrong, things would happen to me. 
And if it died—well, I didn't like to think 
about that. I tell you, my hand wa 
shaking. 

‘“When the baby was born it was alive, 
all right, but my forceps must have 
slipped, or something, for it had a broken 
leg. None of the Sicilians knew it yet, of 
course, but they would find it out soon if 
I didn’t do some fast thinking. I went into 
the other room and grabbed the father, the 
biggest Sicilian of them all. I got him ia 
a corner and I looked him square in the 
eye. 
“It’s a boy,’ I said. Then, before he 
could break loose to go and see it, I spoke 
in as stern a voice as I could. 

“Did you frighten your wife at any 
time during the last four months?’ | 
growled at him. 
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“He was bewildered. 

“*Huh?’ was all he could say. 

“*You scared your wife badly not so 
long ago!” I said, trying the direct accusa- 


a He looked puzzled; then he burst out 
suddenly. 

“*Ah! My Annunziata! Yes! She made 
me so angry—I shouted at her—I called 
her names—’ 

“| interrupted him. It was a pretty good 
bet that he had done something recently 
that would scare a woman, but I hadn't 
hoped for such a prompt piece of luck. 

“Come here!’ I ordered, and brought 
him to see the baby. ‘Look! See that poor 
little leg. That is because you frightened 
your wife. Now I will have to set it.’ 

“Well, you never saw a man so sorry. 
He cried; he howled; he did what I told 
him, like a dog. I set the leg and put it in 
beautiful splints and fine white bandages, 
and when I went away they all cheered 
me. It was a safe bet that a Sicilian had 


scared his wife!"’ 


VI 


The padtone has a neat taste in neckwear, 
running somewhat to the violent in color- 
schemes. Before he acquired his little res- 
taurant in Mulberry street he had been a 
waiter in various places uptown. At one 
of these he worked under a most tyrannical 
captain, a martinet of discipline, a person 
greatly impressed with the importance and 
responsibilities of his position. Eventually, 
with the saving of a small amount of 
money and the assistance of a brother-in- 
law, the padrone took command of his tiny 
cating-place and became an independent 
citizen. 

One evening his former captain tele- 
phoned, reserving a table for a party of 
twelve and ordering special food and 
drinks. He had lost none of his domineer- 
ing air. The padrone, inwardly sizzling, 
took the order and made all the arrange- 
ments. In due time the captain arrived 
with his party. The food was excellent, 


the wines good; the service could not be 
complained of. When the dinner was over 
the captain approached the counter to pay 
the check. 

The padrone was waiting for him. Master 
of his own establishment, he stood behind 
the counter. Under his double chin flamed 
a more than usually terrific necktie. The 
captain approached, took out a well-filled 
wallet, and tendered some large bills. 
While waiting for his change he spoke to 
his former employé. 

“Nice little place you have here,’’ he 
said patronizingly. 

The padrone swelled. He ran his fingers 
over his resplendent tie, and let his eye 
rest on the neat black bow that completed 
the captain's faultless evening dress. 

“Yes, I have a nice place,’’ he boomed. 
**And it is my own, and I wear what color 
I please around my neck. And I notice that 
you are still wearing the black tie!’’ 


VII 


Some time ago a group of sixteen Genoese 
came to Mulberry street and settled there. 
Almost all the inhabitants of the street 
were Sicilians and Neapolitans—nearly 
as alien to the Genoese as Chinamen to 
Greeks. The sixteen sons of the birthplace 
of Christopher Columbus were naturally 
thrown into an even closer community of 
friendship. 

In order to cement the common bonds 
forever they made an agreement that when- 
ever one of them should die the rest would 
attend the funeral in a body, and then get 
drunk for a week afterward. 

Most of them prospered, as one might 
expect a group of natural traders to pros- 
per, and as time went on and individuals 
of the crowd answered the last dread sum- 
mons the others faithfully attended the 
funerals and just as faithfully got drunk 
for a week after the sad rites. 

This custom continued until there were 
only three of the original sixteen left. Two 
of these had grown rich; the third, while 
moderately successful, had by no means 
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acquired a fortune. One day one of the 
wealthy pair died, and was laid to rest a 
day or so later with all the pomp of a first- 
class Italian funeral. Among the relatives 
and friends at the grave-side stood and sor- 
rowed only one of the two remaining 
Genoese—the impecunious one. And for 
a week afterward this lorn soul religiously 
drowned his sorrows—but in solitude. 
The other survivor had grown so rich and 
so stingy that he grudged the money 
necessary to get drunk and stay that way 
for a week. 


VI 


The padrone is a prodigious fellow, a man 
of parts. His particular boast is that he 
plays all games well, and indeed he has a 
good combination of luck and skill that 
makes it difficult to take him to any extent 
in the frequent poker games that enliven 
the atmosphere after business hours. 

At the persuasion of several of his best 
non-paying customers—unlimited credit is 
one of the great assets of his establishment 
—he has installed chess and backgammon 
in the restaurant. Backgammon he learned 


without much trouble, but chess was dit 
ferent. 

One noon, after a highly successful ey, 
ning with the cards, during which he d. 
creased the bankrolls of several of us by 
no inconsiderable amounts, the padroy 
came over to our table. A game of cheg 
was in progress, to the accompaniment of 
a running fire of kibitzing from sever 
interested watchers. 

‘Well!’ said the padrone, rubbing his 
hands. ‘‘I suppose you teach me to play 
poker, ech? You know any other games 
You can’t beat me—I am too good fo 
you.”” 

One of the chess-players moved, calling 
check. 

“What you play—chess?’’ asked the 
padrone, looking over the players’ shoul. 
ders. 

“‘Sure—chess,’’ said a spectator. “You 
play chess?”’ 

*‘No.’" Moustachios a-bristle, hands 
clasped on episcopal paunch, the padrom 
towered patronizingly. ‘‘But I tell you 
what I do, Mr. Macdonald. Show me the 
moves and in a week I beat you!”’ 
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THE LABOR DAILIES 


BY EARL W. 


more Colorful, varied and pictur 
N | esque group of newspapers has ever 

appeared in the field of American 
journalism than the labor dailies. The 
Leader, established by the United Labor 
Party in 1886, was the first of them in 
English. It was followed by the Daily 
People in 1900. Six years afterward came 
the Chicago Daily Sociali#, which later 
became the World, and as such was the first 
to gain a really large circulation. In 1908 
the New York Ca// was launched and three 
years later the Milwaukee Leader. During 
the war appeared the Oklahoma Leader, the 
Butte Bulletin and the Seattle Union Record. 
With the reconstruction period came the 
Minnesota Daily Star, and last, in 1924, 
the Chicago Daily Worker, now the Daily 
Worker of New York.(Like the good, labor 
dailies die young. Their_life cycle in 
America averages seven years.) 

When Henry George ran for Mayor of 
New York on the United Labor Party 
ticket in 1886, the Leader was started to 
spread his doctrine of the Single Tax, with 
the late Louis F. Post as editor. A year 
later the Socialist Labor Party, which had 
been in alliance with the United Labor 
Party, withdrew, and the latter collapsed, 
followed by the Leader. The Socialist Labor 

had started as a reform organization 
in the '70's, but after the "80's adopted a 
revolutionary programme. In_18go0 it set 
up a weekly organ of its own, Called the 
People and in 1891 Daniel DeLeon became 
editor thereof. DeLeon was born dur- 
ing a Venezuelan revolution, of old fight- 
ing Spanish stock. In the German uni- 
versities he became familiar with t 
languages and studied history, philosoph 


SHIMMONS 


and mathematics. He later graduated from 
the Columbia Law School and became a 
lecturer on international law. When his 
Columbia colleagues ridiculed his sym- 
pathy for strikers, he wrote to Henry 
George, offering his services. 

Pure Marxism was the brand of Social- 
ism expounded by DeLeon. An iron disci- 
pline, equalled only by that of the Bol- 
sheviks under Lenin, was imposed on the 
S. L. P. Compromisers and Utopians were 
driven out, and what remained was a 
Spartan band of educated fighters for the 
Socialist Republic. After firing a few part- 
ing shots at the retreating Knights of 
Labor, DeLeon reset his sights and bom- 
barded the ranks of the newly organized 
and anti-revolutionary American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Gompers and his staff were 
branded as labor fakers and lieutenants of 
capitalism. But the German-American 
trade unions supporting the People were 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., and in 1899 
they revolted from the dictatorship of 
DeLeon, and with certain Western insur- 
gents under Debs and Berger formed the 
Socialist Party. 

Under stress of this split the S. L. P., in 
1900, launched the Daily People, and for 
the next five years DeLeon thundered alike 
against the ‘‘pure and simple’’ political 
action of the Socialists and the “‘pure and 
simple’’ non-partisanism of the Federation 
of Labor. He gradually developed his idea 
of a New Unionism, which resulted, in 
1905, in the formation of the revolutionary 
Industrial Workers of the World. Three 
years later the syndicalists and anarchists 
put over a coup d'état on the DeLeonites, and 
the I. W. W. repudiated all political action. 
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DeLeon then returned to his sandfum 
sanforum, and devoted himself as a Social- 
ist savant to clarifying the thinking of the 
revolutionary movement. He forged weap- 
ons for all the revolutionists of the world, 
and Lenin studied his theories in framing 
the system of the Soviets. The Daily People 
became a terror to corrupt politicians and 
visionary leaders in the American labor 
movement. Its circulation never went much 
above 10,000, but it was read by the brains 
of the Socialist movement. 

DeLeon died in 1914 and with him was 
buried the Daily People. Today the Weekly 
People, edited by Olive M. Johnson, carries 
on his teachings. In size and circulation it 
is smaller than the People of 1890, but it 
compares well with the national weeklies 
of the Socialist Party and the 1. W. W. The 
battle-scarred Old Guard of the S. L. P., 
under its arm-and-hammer banner, is still 
advancing against the hosts of capitalism 
and hoping for reinforcements from its 
former right and left wings. But the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor remains untouched. 


II 


The Socialists of Chicago started the Daily 
Socialif as a campaign daily two weeks 
before the election of 1906, and its success 
encouraged keeping it in the field. It made 
steady progress until the inevitable split 
between the right and left wings, when it 
nearly went on the rocks. Then came the 
big printing trades strike, which put the 
capitalistic press out of commission for 
months. The Daily Soctali# profited greatly, 
its name was changed to the Morning and 
Evening World, and its circulation climbed 
to 300,000 a day. The management, think- 
ing that the Socialistic millennium had 
arrived, ordered new presses and hired 
$5,000 and $10,000 executives from the 
other papers. But when the capitalistic 
press got started again, the World could not 
meet its mountain of bills. It went bank- 
rupt in 1912. 

Like the Daily People, the New York 
Call got much of its early support from the 
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“ing, ‘Socialists Brand War with Germany 





Germans, but later it also enlisted the Jew, 
and became known as the baby brother g 
the Jewish Daily Forward. From its start ig 
1908 it led a precarious existence until th 
beginning of the war. In 1914 its circul 
tion began to climb to 30,000, and with 
more readers came more advertising. Th 
Call was opposed to all nationalist way 
and regarded the European powers as meg 
robbers battling for places at a thieve’ 
supper. When the revolution knocked oy 
Russia, the Ca// and its readers cheered fo 
similar revolts in Germany, France and th 
other warring countries. When the United 
States began to edge into the war the Ca 
made terrific attacks on Wall Street, and 
gave its support to all the peace organiz 
tions. Its circulation jumped to 60,000 and 
people in all parts of the country bega 
giving it financial support. A warning 
editorial addressed to its revolutionary 
followers was published on March x, 
1917: 
DON’T FORGET—THIS IS NOT RUSSIA 


We cannot all go to Russia, that land of liberty 
where the red flag floats gloriously free, the 
symbol of a newly ple... . We have two 
stay here and continue the battle for democracy. 


On March 31, the Call published an anti- 
war edition. Page cartoons were a feature 
of it, and one of them was entitled 
‘‘Europe’s War Crazy House’’ and showed 
Uncle Sam getting ready to become an in- 
mate. The Cail sold like hot cakes in those 
days at the enormous anti-war mass mett- 
ings held in Madison Square Garden. 

The Socialist Party held a special con 
vention in St. Louis at the same time the 
War Congress was in session. President 
Wilson appeared before Congress April 3 
and announced that a state of war existed 
with Germany. The Ca// ran a banner he 
on the story, and under it a smaller 
on the St. Louis convention story : ‘‘Social- 
ists to Keep up Fight Against War. Con- 
flict Called Battle for Protection af Loans 
to Allies and Blow at 
was declared on April 7. On April 12 the 
Call ran a head on its St. Louis story read- 
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as Crime Against People and Nation.” 
On April 15 its headline was ‘‘Socialists 
to Fight Conscription—Party is Pledged 
to Resist all Militarism.”’ 

The adoption of the majority report of 
the Socialist Party's resolutions committee 
caused a split in the party, and many im- 

ant leaders, including the Socialist 

jdential nominee in 1916, repudiated 
the anti-war platform and joined the Wil- 
son Democrats in the crusade for democ- 
tracy. The managing editor of the Call, 
Chester M. Wright, had resigned some 
time before, when the Central Federated 
Union refused to endorse the paper because 
it opened its columns to unions not affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Charles W. Ervin took command 
and steered into the storm. On April 29 the 
Call ran a half-page editorial under a big 
black head: 


BETRAYED 


The Congress of the United States has betrayed 
the people of the United States by passing a Con- 
scription Act which gives the lie to every demo- 
ctatic principle set forth in the Declaration of In- 
mace... 

a press of the United States, with a few not- 
able exceptions, has betrayed the people of the 
United States by lulling them to sleep with lying 
statements as to the true character of this act. 


This editorial ended by urging the repeal 
of the Conscription Act. Later it fought a 
cool-headed but ineffective battle against 
the press censorship and for the mainte- 
nance of civil liberties. Boardman Robin- 
son, the cartoonist, left the Tribune and 
joined Ryan Walker on its staff, and some 
of the best reporters in New York left 
better-paying positions on other papers to 
work for it. 

The Espionage Act was passed in June 
and the national office of the Socialist 
party was raided in September. Soon the 
Call lost its second-class mailing privilege, 


but nevertheless it managed to keep on. 


After the Armistice it obtained access to 
the Department of Justice’s index of ‘‘pro- 

an suspects,’’ containing the names 
of many patriotic Liberals, and published 
lengthy extracts from it. 


VThe | Milwauk 


Red scares furnished daily headlines for 
the other papers, and on May Day, 1919, 
a mob of ex-service men raided the Call's 
office. It had always supported any union 
on strike, but the split in the ranks of the 
New York unions on the question of the 
A. F. of L. affiliation weakened it. Then 
the paper was drawn into the Socialist- 
Communist battle for control of the needle 
trades, and its circulation dropped below 
10,000. 

The Workmen's Coéperative Publishing 
Association, which owned it, was then 
persuaded to merge with an organization 
which promised larger support. The Call 
was an ‘‘and’’ paper, being purchased 
usually with the World or Times. With the 
help of six unions representing 300,000 
members, and a $40,000 donation from the 
Garland Fund, $92,000 was raised and the 
Call was taken over by the Labor Press As- 
sociation, Inc., on August 13, 1923. October 
1 it appeared as the Leader. 

Norman Thomas, now the Socialist can- 
didate for President, was editor-in-chief, 
and Heber Blankenhorn managing editor. 
A competent staff worked night and day 
getting out a first-rate afternoon news- 
paper. Once, for a week, the other papers 
were tied up by a pressman’s strike and it 
had a clear field. Blankenhorn spent money 
lavishly, and the circulation mounted to 
35,000.(But at the end of six weeks the 
business manager announced that there 
was no more money, so the Leader sus- 
pended} It reappeared early in 1924 as the 
weekl¥ New Leader, which now has a circu- 
lation of 25,000. 


Ill 


which has lived 
longer than any American labor daily pub- 
lished in English and is still healthy, has 
become an institution in its home town. 
About $600,000 has been invested in the 
paper; it is owned by 12,000 individuals, 
mainly members of Socialist and union 
organizations. The Leader is published in 
its own home, Brisbane Hall, named after 
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the father of Arthur Brisbane. The founder, 
editor and general director of the paper is 
Congressman Victor L. Berger. 

Although now sailing in calm waters 
and rapidly paying off its earlier losses, the 
Leader has had stormy days, particularly 
during the war. In October, 1917, its 
second-class mailing privileges were re- 
voked, cutting off one-third of its sub- 
scribers. Merchants were influenced to 
withdraw their advertising. In August, 
1918, its incoming mail was held up. Twice 
it was raided by the Department of Justice. 
Twice its editor, elected to Congress, was 
refused his seat. With other officials of the 
National Socialist Party, he was convicted 
under the Espionage Act and sentenced to 
twenty years in prison. He carried his 
fight to the Supreme Court and won. Con- 
gress then granted him his seat, and ever 
since that time his constituency, which 
had supported the Leader throughout the 
war, has kept him in office as the lone 
Socialist Congressman. 

In addition to the usual newspaper fea- 
tures the Leader reprints leading articles 
from European labor papers and educa- 
tional treatises on economics, politics and 
other serious subjects. The editorial page 
is in charge of John M. Work. When Con- 
gressman Berger is in Washington the 
paper is run by Miss Elizabeth M. Thomas, 
‘the Leader's Guardian Angel.’’ Several 
times in the early days she saved it out of 
her small private income. 

Nearly all of its 50,000 circulation is de- 
livered to the homes of its readers by 
carriers, and the advertisers of Milwaukee 
give it a good share of their trade. Its local 
service is good and it boasts of being the 
cleanest paper in the city. It is largely a re- 
flection of its editor's ideals, policies and 
character. Berger was born in Austria- 
Hungary and on his arrival in Milwaukee 
became a school-teacher. In addition to 
their Socialist Congressman, the Mil- 
waukee Socialists have a mayor, a number 
of city councilmen and ten members in the 
Wisconsin Legislature. 

The Oklahoma Leader sprang out of the 
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brain of Oscar Ameringer, the dean of labor 
journalism and a friend of Berger. The 
Milwaukee Leader helped finance its name. 
sake and came to its rescue frequently unti] 
all hope was abandoned in 1922. The 
paper's war-time circulation was around 
10,000. A strong Socialist sentiment de. 
veloped in those days among the tenant 
farmers, miners and oil-workers of Okla 
homa. But factional fights weakened the 
party, and the Leader management cast 
around for new alignments with other pro. 
gressive groups. One of these was the 
Farm-Labor Union of America, composed 
of both white and colored farmers and 
farm laborers, which had a membership ig 
1920 of 400,000. 

As the organ of the Farmer-Labor Re 
construction League the Leader joined 
forces with the miners and railroad brother 
hoods and helped nominate J. C. Walton, 
labor's mayor of Oklahoma City, for Goy- 
ernor on the Democratic ticket. Walton 
had been a railroad conductor and was re- 
garded as a friend of the under dog. A plat- 
form was borrowed from the Non-Partisan 
League and the miners and railroad unions 
raised a campaign fund of $25,000. Walton 
made a red-fire and brass-band campaign 
throughout the State, promising $3 wheat 
and 5-cent bread. Every newspaper in the 
State except the Leader was against him. 


Shortly after his election Walton moved: 


from his modest two-family house to a 
$48,000 mansion and hired a butler. It was 
charged that he had received a $50,000 
bribe from a big oil operator to sell out his 
labor supporters. Under pressure from 
these supporters he appointed George 
Young, a member of the Leader staff and 
formerly an instructor in the State Agri- 
cultural College, president of that school. 
Young announced that he would make it 
into a great university. A week later Wal- 
ton revoked the appointment at the insti- 
gation of the American Legion, charging 
that Young was ared. Young said, ‘What's 
the use?’’ and went upstairs in the Leader 
building and shot himself through the 
head. 
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Deserted by his labor allies, Walton 
sought new prestige by attacking the Ku 
Klux Klan, which was very active in Okla- 
homa. He declared martial law and sent 

to Okiahoma City and Tulsa. The 
betrayed Socialist and labor forces then 
joined with the Klan, and after a long and 
hitter battle Walton was impeached and 
removed from office. By this time the citi- 
zens of Oklahoma were sick of both Walton 
and the Klan. The poverty-stricken farmers 
Jost faith in the Leader as well as in its Gov- 
ernor and cancelled their subscriptions. 
The local merchants then withdrew their 
advertising and the Leader was no more. 

Among the journalists of ability on its 

staff were Dan Hogan, now editor of the 
weekly Leader; his daughter, Freda Hogan; 
Harry Salpeter, now of the New York 
World: McAlister Coleman, of the New 
Leader; Edward Chamberlain, and Carl 
Leathwaite. The spirit of the paper was 
embodied in Freda Hogan. She is one of 
the few war-time radicals who still retain 
their faith in the labor movement. 
\ The Minnesota Daily Star was conceived 
by-A. C. Townley, father of the Non- 
Partisan League. He thought the paper 
would be able to silence the hostile press of 
the Twin Cities and afford a mouthpiece 
for the League. It was to be a complete 
newspaper, so that the farmers of the 
Northwest would not need to take any 
other. It described itself as ‘‘an independent 
daily newspaper, devoted to the freedom 
of the press and liberty of public opinion, 
with no interests to serve but the public 
good.”” \ 

Thomas Van Lear was then business 
agent of the Machinists’ Union in Minne- 
apolis, and in 1917-18 had been mayor of 
the town. Townley headed the Non-Par- 
tisan League organizers in a stock drive 
among the farmers, while Van Lear sold 
stock to the unions. The campaign lasted 
from February, 1919, to August, 1920, and 
$680,000 was raised, all but $70,000 of 
which came from the farmers. The Star had 
about 6,500 individual stockholders and 
ten times as many indirect share-owners. 
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A modern newspaper plant was built, 
and equipped with machinery to handle all 
of the Non-Partisan League's publications. 
Also in the five-story building was to be 
located the League’s headquarters. The 
Star started publishing August 19, 1920, 
and at once found itself in deep water. The 
capital had practically all been sunk in the 
building and equipment. The local mer- 
chants, alarmed by the propaganda of the 
rival papers, withheld their advertising 
and the Star lost $1,000 a day during its 
first two months. The post-war deflation 
was on and the farmers were going bank- 
rupt while the union treasuries were nearly 
empty. But the Star's circulation rose to 
35,000 at the end of the first year and 
crossed the 60,000 line in 1923. 

Control of its policy shifted between 
three men, Van Lear, H. E. Gaston and 
Townley. The first year, Gaston, who had 
built up a string of Non-Partisan League 
papers in North Dakota, was the editor. 
He was a good newspaper man, and the 
Star became an excellent paper. Its edi- 
torials were often brilliant and its special 
articles were widely quoted. Van Lear was 
the business manager, but at that time was 
still in politics. When Gaston endeavored 
to reach middle-class readers through a 
clean-up-the-town campaign, Van Lear's 
henchmen began to get hit. They ran to 
Van Lear and demanded that he call off 
Gaston. Gaston insisted on his rights as 
editor and the matter was taken to the 
directors. Van Lear won, Gaston resigned, 
and Van Lear became editor-manager. 

Propaganda was then excluded and the 
paper's editorials became brief comments 
on the day’s news. The red Star in the 
Northwest turned pink and then white. It 
became simply a Liberal newspaper carry- 
ing labor news, uncolored. Its rivals ceased 
calling it Bolshevik. Van Lear's wide ac- 
quaintanceship maintained a general con- 
fidence in its integrity. Through several 
small banker friends he was able to obtain 
loans when all other sources failed. The 
Star became the official paper of Minne- 
apolis and of Hennepin county. 
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During the second year Townley took 
exception to some articles on League 
affairs and rounded up proxies enough to 
name his own board. But he turned control 
back to Van Lear when faced with the task 
of carrying the financial burden himself. 
The Communists, who became strong in 
some of the unions and in the Farmer- 
Labor Party, demanded special privileges 
for their propaganda. In: the resulting 
proxy battle for control the Communists 
were overwhelmingly defeated by the 
League farmers. 

The Star was a tower of strength in the 
Farmer-Labor Party campaign of 1922, 
when Senator Henrik Shipstead defeated 
Secretary of State Kellogg. In Minneapolis 
the paper helped the labor groups place 
fourteen candidates in the City Council. 
But it went bankrupt and was sold to a 
private company in June, 1924. Its reaction- 
ary ghost is now popularly supposed to be 
controlled by the Great Northern Railroad 
interests. 


IV 


Butte, Montana, has always been a hotbed 
of labor strife. The hard-rock miners of the 
vicinity are the toughest group of workers 
in the country. During the war the veter- 
ans of the labor wars of three decades 
flocked to the town and it became ‘‘the 
largest mining camp in the world.’’ There 
were sixteen men to one woman and the 
place was as wide open as in the days of the 
old West. Fighting the ‘‘company’’ was 
one of the main recreations. The Anaconda 
Copper Company's private army of gun- 
men, spies, strike-breakers and detectives 
was met by the One Big Union, the I. W. 
W., and what was left of the old Western 
Federation. 

Against the flood of propaganda poured 
forth by the copper press stood the miners’ 
own daily, the Butte Bulletin. Everybody 
read it to get the miner's side of the local 
war news. It was published in an aban- 
doned church and over its windows were 
iron bars. A rack of rifles resided in the 


front office and there was a small 
upstairs. The plant was protected bya 
Guard and its editors were always arm 
A gun battle raged one night around ¢ 
Bulletin office between the Red Guard 
the company gunmen. Miners with Wj 
chesters guarded the presses while exy 
were run off bearing screaming headlj 
and raving editorials challenging the hj 
lings of the company to do their worm 
Every few days a small standing-in-tyy 
item without a head would reappear @ 
the front page: 


Another company gunman was found dead lag 
night in the alley back of the Blank saloon, 


Although he had been convicted unde 
the State Sedition Act for editorial attady 
on the Montana State Council of Defeny, 
William F. Dunne, editor of the Bulletin, 
ran for mayor of Butte in 1919, on th 
Democratic ticket. The opposing candida 
was Captain William Cutts, a former Army 
officer, running on a platform of America. 
ism. Dunne won by a majority of fourtess 
votes, but was later counted out in th 
courts. 

After the Armistice the copper mines of 
Butte closed down. The thriftless mines 
were soon broke and the soap-box oraton 
of the Bulletin staff could no longer he 
rangue a crowd of them and get a hatfulof 
bills to release a carload of paper held ona 
sidetrack. Business men who dared to ad- 
vertise in the Bulletin were few. When the 
money ran out its friends rode out of town 
on freight trains and the Bulletin went 
west. 

The Seattle Union Record, but lately de 
funct, began as a weekly. When the Seattle 
Central Labor Council, representing a 
organized labor army of 65,000 in 1918, 
decided to educate its members in class con- 
sciousness, the paper was changed into 
daily. Advance subscriptions were sold at 
one dollar each, and with $20,000 collected 
payments were made on an old press and 
other mechanical equipment, which was 
housed in a small store building near the 
Labor Temple. On April 24, 1918 the Unio 
Record appeared as the first metropolitan 
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daily owned by American Federation of 
Labor unions. 

From the start Editor-Manager E. B. 
Ault’s time was taken up by bill collecting 
to meet the payroll. B. J. McMahon, an 
old timer, was managing editor: it was his 
knowledge of the libel laws that kept the 
paper out of the courts. The staff was com- 

of a handful of newspaper men who 

t out the paper, and a group of multi- 
colored radicals who wrote reams of prop- 
aganda against the capitalistic system by 
day and campaigned among the unions by 
night. 

The editorial page was in charge of Anna 
Louise Strong. Miss Strong was the daugh- 
ter of a preacher, a leader of the parlor in- 
telligentsia, a poet, and a believer in the 
Russian Utopia. She was the only one of 
the Seattle saviors of Russia who actually 
went there and took a hand in the hard and 
dangerous work of pioneering a new social 
order. Her editorials attracted attention 
among Liberals and her column of ragged 
verse voicing the aspirations of the disin- 
herited was much praised. 

The Union Record supported the Liberty 
Loan and Red Cross drives and observed a 
voluntary censorship on war news, but it 
did not blink at the current violations of 
civil liberties. The circulation dropped to 
15,000 by the end of the first two months, 
but then climbed to the press capacity of 
45,000. The Seattle merchants gave it a 
fair share of their advertising from the 
start and it was able to meet expenses. 

In February, 1919, came the shipyard 
strike, followed by a general strike which 
tied up Seattle’s industrial life for three 
days. The Union Record was hurled into the 
breach to silence the other papers, which 
resumed publication with headlines de- 
nouncing the Bolshevik revolution. The 
president of the Chamber of Commerce took 
command of the Associated Industries, and 
started out on a campaign to crush the 
unions and substitute the open shop. An 
advertising boycott was placed on the 
Union Record. 

The Central Labor Council sent forward 
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its shock troops, the class-war radicals, 
while the veteran leaders of the older 
unions rallied their ranks. The Union 
Record’s advertising crews lined up the 
little business men against the big ones in 
the A. I., and with their small ads defeated 
the boycott. Day after day the Union Record 
published inside information on what the 
Associated Industries planned to do next. 
Everything that went wrong in post-war 
Seattle, including the closing down of the 
shipyards, was blamed on the Chamber of 
Commerce. The reactionary Seattle Times 
was made to eat crow quite regularly and 
its circulation suffered. 

Following the Armistice Day riot at 
Centralia the Union Record ran an editorial 
headed ‘‘Don’t Shoot in the Dark,’’ and 
counseling a suspension of judgment until 
it could obtain the facts. The Times waved 
the flag and intimated that patriots silenc- 
ing this friend of the I. W. W. revolution- 
ists need have little fear of prosecution. 
The Union Record plant was guarded by an 
ex-private’s organization. The next day the 
editor of the Times captured the aged dis- 
trict attorney and took him to Tacoma, 
where he was persuaded to sign an order 
for a Department of Justice raid on the 
paper. The Union Record presses were 
stopped and Editor E. B. Ault, Anna 
Louise Strong and the president and treas- 
urer of the publishing company were ar- 
rested, charged with violation of the Es- 
pionage Act. Within a week, however, the 
Union Record was again on the streets, and 
the grand jury's indictments were subse- 
quently quashed. 

But this raid scared away the few re- 
maining large space advertisers and the 
union treasuries were again called upon 
for aid. The small ad campaign was carried 
to nearby cities and special editions were 
published for Tacoma, Bremerton and 
Everett. The Communists then received 
orders from Moscow to capture the Union 
Record at all hazards and a bitter fight for 
control raged in the Labor Council for 
months. The State Federation of Labor en- 
deavored to induce outside unions to buy 
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control and make the Union Record a State 
labor organ, but the other unions did not 
want to buy a share of Seattle’s white 
elephant. 

When the war shifted to the political 
field the Union Record almost put Jimmy 
Duncan, secretary of the Central Labor 
Council, in the mayor's chair left vacant by 
Ole Hanson. The Farmer-Labor Party and 
Triple Alliance were given strong backing 
in a Campaign to capture the State govern- 
ment, but a Republican landslide halted it. 

The Associated Industries soon had the 
Union Record groggy, but it kept on fight- 
ing gamely. One day it announced that the 
truth needed to be told about the condition 
of some of the Seattle banks. Shortly before 
press time an alarmed committee from the 
Clearing House Association rushed into 
the office of President Frank Rust, of the 
Trades Union Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, and asked him, as treasurer of the 
Union Record Publishing Company, to 
suppress the revelations promised. The 
story was suppressed, but in its place ap- 
peared an announcement that the union- 
smashing campaign of the Associated In- 
dustries had been halted and that industrial 
peace would return to Seattle. Some of the 
paper's friends thought it had sold out. As 
a matter of fact, an understanding had been 
reached whereby the bankers agreed to call 
off the Associated Industries’ open shop 
campaign in return for the Union Record's 
abandoning its flank attack on the banks. 

On its third birthday the Union Record 
moved to a modern home of its own. It 
gradually changed with the times from a 
class-war organ into a sober labor paper 
and then into a Liberal one containing 
labor news. Banks and department-stores 
once more advertised in it, and its editor 
served on committees of the Chamber of 
Commerce as well as of the Central Labor 
Council. The I. W. W. and other radical 
readers lost faith in it, and returned to the 
pseudo-radical Star. When the Labor Coun- 
cil could no longer meet its operating def- 
icits the Union Record was taken over by a 
private company controlled by its editors. 


Its proud banner of ‘Published for Prig 
ciple and Not for Profit’’ was furled aaj 
in its place appeared * ‘A Newspaper fy 
Thinking People.’’ It became known gy 
the Record. It struggled along, waterlogend 
with debt, into the new economic d 

sion and sank last ebruary. In his farewel 





The Communist or Workers’ Party started 
the Chicago Daily Worker in January, 194 
The paper has had three editors owing » 
the revolutionary storms which sweep th 
party of the revolutionary working clam, 
The book of tactics calls for a ‘‘resolut 
minority to seize power’’ and there ares 
many little Lenins among the Communisy 
as there are generals in the Mexica 
army. ‘ 
Party rows furnished much of the read. 
ing matter in the paper, particularly the 
Foster-Ruthenberg feud, which went upto 
the supreme court in Moscow. Its new 
was full of propaganda against the Ameti- 
can Federation of Labor, and its rivals of 
the Socialist Party. Its circulation wa 
small and two years ago a better field was 
sought in New York. Some improvement 
was then made, but the news in the paper 
is still colored a bright red. It has bee 
housed in an East Side garret but is to move 
to a Workers’ Center in Union Square, 
which it has renamed Red Square. 
Robert Minor, who led the fight to free 
Tom Mooney, is now the editor. William 
F. Dunne, who won his epaulettes on the 
Butte Bulletin, is his assistant. Dunne is 
usually serving as a wat correspondent 01 


the coal strike front, gathering ‘‘Save the | 


Union"’ news, ee the organizers 
of Czar Lewis, and od the company 
police. Scott Nearing, the labor economist, 
has recently started a Brisbane column t 
expose the latest sins of capitalism. A wat 
time atmosphere still hangs around th 
office of the Daily Worker. The stranger is 
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as a detective or spy. Telephone 
‘aquiries elicit only vague information. 
If the paper is getting a subsidy from Mos- 
cow it must-be small, for the average issue 


js but six pages. a\, 
e rise of the labor dailies created ‘the 


desire for a labor news service. This! de 


veloped into the Federated Press, which 
started in 1920. The high mortality among 
the war-time labor dailies soon caused its 
wire service to be abandoned, but a daily 
mail service has been maintained. The FP 
now serves some seventy A. F. of L., Social- 
jst, Communist, Farmer-Labor, foreign 
language and independent publications, in- 
cluding fifteen dailies. 

Most of the members of its executive 
board are members of the A. F. of L. but 
no labor organization has dominance. The 
managing editor is Carl Haessler. The 
Chicago headquarters office and the Wash- 
ington and New York news bureau are in 
charge of competent newspaper men. 
Special correspondents are sent to strike 
districts, labor conventions and big labor 
trials. Writers travelling abroad send in 
special articles. The FP colors its in 
the interest of labor, but it does nof favor 
any faction. 


From all this it appears that the Ameri- ( 
can labor movement has not made mu 
progress in the field of daily journalism. 
Only two dailies are still afloat, and neither 
the Milwaukee Leader nor the Daily Worker 
can be considered of national influence in 
comparison with the Daily Herald of thel 
British labor movement. Daniel DeLeon 
was the only editor of an American labor 
daily who ranked with the great editors of 
the European labor press. With few excep-> 
tions the American editors have been first- | 
rate fighters, but they have lacked the 
cultural breadth necessary for a clear per- 
spective on national and international 
problems. 

The two surviving labor dailies have 
about as much respect for each other as 
they have for the Saturday Evening Pod. 
They represent the right and left wings of 
the movement. The average American - 
working man is not class conscious enough 
to support a labor press. The New York 
Daily News and the Chicago Herald-Ex- 
aminer contain what he likes to read. If he 
wants Socialist campaign news he can tune 
in on WEVD, New York, and get it red 
hot. If he wants labor news there is a labor- 
owned broadcasting station in Chicago. 
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THE SOVIET OF LADY PATRIOTS 


BY MARGARET COBB 


ast April, just as the weather was 
growing warm, the Daughters of 


the American Revolution staged 
their annual uproar at the national capital. 
The scoundrels who operate newspapers 
always look forward with high expecta- 
tions to these shows, and the Daugh- 
ters seldom fail them. This year, as every- 
one will recall, the celebrated Blacklist 
held the center of the stage, and headline 
honors were divided equally between Mrs. 
Alfred Brosseau, the august President- 
General of the organization, and Mrs. 
Helen Tufts Bailie, a wicked insurgent 
from New England. 

It is quite possible, and very probable, 
that this is Mrs. Bailie’s last season with 
the Daughters. One likes to believe that 
eventually she and her foes will kiss and 
make up, but the prospect of such a recon- 
ciliation grows steadily more remote. Mrs. 
Bailie might conceivably have been for- 
given for ‘‘maliciously revealing to the 
world private State matters’’ when she 
blabbed the sacred Blacklist and attracted 
a blaze of publicity thereby; she might 
even have been forgiven for accusing her 
superior officer, Mrs. Brosseau, of being 
‘“*hypnotized’’ by professional patriots. 
But how will she get around her next and 
most heinous offense? How will she ex- 
plain her presence at the dinner sponsored 
by that radical sheet, the Nation, and at- 
tended by the very individuals proscribed 
by the Daughters? Right in the midst of 
the enemy! Oh, the horror and the shame 
of it! 

Fortunately, at the time Mrs. Bailie was 
thus betraying her responsibilities as a 
100% American, her colleagues had their 
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attention drawn elsewhere, so that th 
horror of her conduct did not fall x 
heavily upon them as it might have. Whik 
the terrible Blacklist dinner was going 
Mrs. Brosseau, trailing a train and way 
ing a plume aloft, was bending her too 
American knee to their gracious maijesties, 
King George and Queen Mary, at Bucking 
ham Palace. What were home troublg 
compared to that gorgeous event? Glory 
ing in their President-General's affable te 
ception before the British throne, the D, 
A. R. ladies quite forgot the Bailie fuss, 
and instead feasted on the cable 
describing the grand obeisance. With pride 
they read: 


“It was all a very i experience for an 
American, very delightful . . . I went in early,” 
said Mrs. Brosseau, with a slight touch of ti 
umph, ‘‘and I was in the Throne Room from the 
very beginning of the ceremony. It was the first 
time I had ever been inside the palace. All I can 
say in describing it is that it was very ceremo 
— in fact, I would call it dignified and won 
ul. 


But meanwhile Mrs. Brosseau herself 
had not lost sight of the fact that mor 
mundane matters than royal presentation 
demanded her decision. Upon her return to 
the United States she was quick to de 
nounce the action of eleven New Englani 
Daughters, including Mrs. William Lyon 
Phelps and Mrs. Joseph A. Whitney, who 
resigned soon after the Spring battle-royal 
in Washington. Concerning these ladies, 
who protested against the Blacklist and 
were undoubtedly in cahoots with the im- 
pertinent Mrs. Bailie, the President-Ger 
eral succinctly told the newspapermen: 
**Let them get out if they want to.” 

But it looks as if Mrs. Bailie, the boot 
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companion of Clarence Darrow, Mary E. 
Woolley, Senator Borah, Heywood Broun, 
Roscoe Pound and other horrendous Reds, 
does not comprehend that she, too, must 

out. Last June the D. A. R. National 
Board of Management discharged her from 
the society, but she threatens to appeal 
to the next convention and announces that 
she means to remain on board. ‘‘I will 
fight to the end.’’ That, in short, is her 
uitimatum. And that, in short, demon- 
strates that she is still, for all her way- 
wardness, a D. A. R. of the old tradition 
—full of the fighting spirit and always 
ready for a scrap. 

Once upon a time, if the story told be 
true, the Sons of the American Revolution 
and the Daughters pursued their patriotic 
activities in one and the same organiza- 
tion. For fifteen years the partnership ex- 
isted, and, we have ample reason to believe, 
in peace and tranquillity. Indeed, the ladies 
were apparently perfectly happy working 
side by side with the Sons, despite the 
fact that they were not entitled to full 
membership. Then without the slightest 
warning, the male patrioteers did some- 
thing unpardonable. They kicked the 
Daughters out. This was in April, 1890. 
At the annual meeting, held in Louisville, 
Ky., a ‘vote was cast excluding women”’ 
from the society. The ladies were exceed- 
ingly shocked. Nay, they were furious. As 
one recorder puts it, ‘American women 
were filled with great indignation.’’ But 
their protests, which they supported with 
tales of brave Revolutionary heroines, 
wete of no avail. The Sons wanted to go 
stag. 

Instead of languishing beneath the 
smart, the patriotic sisters exhibited a 
militant spirit. Before the year 1890 was 
over the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution was founded. 
By 1906 its members ‘‘numbered more than 
any force the Continental Army could put 
in the field." And by 1911, the Daughters 
shouted triumphantly that they outnum- 
bered the Sons 80,000 to 18,000. Thus they 
turned the other cheek. 
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How did the society start? Who deserves 
credit for starting it? Numerous conflicting 
answers are heard, each purporting to give 
“the true story of the founding of the 
D. A. R."’ The chief among the early 
claimants, it seems, was a Mrs. Flora 
Adams Darling (God rest her soul!), a lady 
whose name today is anathema to the 
society. Boasting of descent from the cele- 
brated Adams family, Mrs. Darling swore 
by all the saints that she was the original 
organizer of the Daughters. Said she: 
““When it was decided that neither the 
Sons of the Revolution nor the Sons of the 
American Revolution would admit daugh- 
ters of Revolutionary patriots I conceived 
the idea and carried out the plan to or- 
ganize an independent society.”’ 

“But you didn’t,’’ fired back a Miss 
Mary Desha, another claimant to the 
foundership. ‘‘It was this way,” she re- 
plied, in a paper familiar as the Desha 
Pamphlet. ‘‘On July 13, Mrs. Mary S. 
Lockwood, roused by the action of the 
Sons at Louisville, published in the Wash- 
ington Pos a reproduction of the history 
of Hannah Arnett, the Revolutionary 
heroine, and asked in conclusion, ‘Where 
will the Sons place Hannah Arnett?’ Mr. 
William O. McDowell, a great-great 
grandson of Hannah and a member of the 
Sons, saw the article, and published in the 
Pos an article offering to assist in forming 
a society and concluding with a formal 
call for organization. This was the first 
proposal.”’ 

“Miss Desha is a pronounced woman 
suffragist,’’ retorted Mrs. Darling, ‘‘and 
Mr. McDowell is a trouble-maker. When 
Mr. McDowell offered his services at the 
initial meeting I invited him to preside: 
he did so. Our acquaintance began and 
ended with this service, for which he sent 
me a bill for $75.’" Whether she paid the 
bill, Mrs. Darling did not state. She did 
say, however, that she had ‘‘incurred his 
enmity’’ on another score. ‘‘I declined to 
accept his paper applying for membership 
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in the Daughters. I was willing to have 
him the Pope, but I drew the line at ad- 
mitting him to sisterhood." 

Certain other stories deny that Mrs. 
Darling possessed the authority, as she 
implies, either to make a Son Pope of the 
new organization or to withhold his mem- 
bership. Nevertheless, they agree that not 
only Mr. McDowell but many other Sons 
assisted in launching the new society. And 
most generously, too. The once detestable 
S. A. R.’s gladly served in the capacity of 
advisory committee and even turned over 
copies of their constitution, by-laws, and 
membership blanks to be used, said one of 
the ladies, ‘‘as a basis for our work.’’ A 
gentleman named Dr. George Brown 
Goode to this day receives credit for de- 
signing the official D. A. R. insignia—a 
spinning wheel and distaff. With all this 
help one may imagine that the work of 
drawing up their constitution was a 
simple procedure for the Daughters. And 
so it was. In practically no time they were 
able to state the object of their society: 

To perpetuate the epee Rave the spirit of the 
men and women who achieved American Inde- 
dence by the acquisition and protection of 
istorical spots and the erection of monuments, 
by the encouragement of historical research in 
relation to the Revolution and the publication of 
its results; by the preservation of documents and 
relics, and of the records of the individual serv- 
ices of Revolutionary soldiers and patriots, and 


by the promotion of celebrations of all patriotic 
anniversaries. 


Almost verbatim the language is that pre- 
viously used by the S. A. R.’s. Everything 
looked rosy and fine for the organizers 
until they struck a snag. 

Should the members be lineal or col- 
lateral descendants of Revolutionary patri- 
ots? Or both? Energetic Miss Desha, op- 
posing any rule that should put limits on 
the membership, proposed what she con- 
sidered the best solution of the whole 
problem. “‘Put in a clause that members 
must be descendants of mothers of patriots."’ 

“No, no, no!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Darling, 
horror-stricken. *‘Don't you see what will 
happen? Why, a clause like that will per- 
mit descendants of Tories to become 


eligible! A mother might have had om on 
son a Patriot, and nine others Tories, 


must never risk taking in descendants . 
Tories."’ of 

But her reasonings fell on deaf ears, al fo 
the offending clause was inserted. 18 


later, when the D. A. R. was well esr 
lished, Mrs. Darling's alarming prophe 
came true. 

‘An unforeseen condition arose from tl 
Mother-of-a-Patriot clause,"’ record } 
Mary S. Lockwood and Miss Emily 
Sherwood, co-authors of another of th 
various D. A. R. histories. ‘‘It develop 
in Virginia that application for memb 
ship had come from a descendant of 
mother of a patriot, who was also a mothe 
of Tories. One son was a patriot, othe 
Tories, and it was the descendant of a Ti 
that applied for membership.”’ 

So the clause was removed, and the 
after the D. A. R. constitution provi 
that only lineal descendants could ap 
for membership. When the change 
made, Mrs. Darling, who had advoc 
lineal descent from the start, had long sing 
been excommunicated. But that is anothe 
tale. Loyal Daughters of that trying peri 
declared at the time that the Sccie 
breathed much easier when La Darling gu 
out. She was such a heckler! One day sk 
would be fighting about leaders of tk 
society ‘‘being social climbers.’ The nen, 
she accused them of “‘blackballing infer 
ors.’’ She criticized the society for harbe 
ing a ‘‘committee of safety to keep om 
plain people,’’ asserted that the five dollar 
initiation fee was exorbitant—‘‘Many 
the South will object to it,’’"—and ont 
of all, organized a D. A. R. chapter! 
Harlem, New York, which, she boastet 
was intended ‘‘to give room to undesift 
patriots.’’ This was the last straw. 0 
July 30, 1891, the newspaper headline 
read: ‘‘Mrs. Darling Deposed by Nationil 
Board of D. A. R. Not Eligible to Her 
Society.’ The lady herself claims that sit 
resigned on June 18, 1891. By August sit 
had inaugurated a rival society, the Daugh 
ters of the Revolution—a title differing 
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only slightly from that of the original 

hters. The new group took an oath 
“eo stand by the founder . . . independent 
of Mr. McDowell's influence."’ It still 
flourishes. And so do the Daughters of 


Hi 1812, also founded by the indefatigable 


Mrs. Darling. 
From the very beginning, Mrs. Lock- 


wood’s book reveals, the villains of the 
i newspapers spotted D. A. R. meetings as 


gecasions for humorous digs. This was 


§ even true of the initial conclave. ‘‘But,”’ 
ki the author explains, ‘‘the reporters forgot 
mi to take into consideration that many of 
Mt! the delegates were for the first time taking 


in a meeting larger than a Ladies’ Aid 
in a church parlor.’’ She herself appreci- 


hes! ated the humor of these meetings. ‘‘Many 


delegates wanted the floor at the same 
time. And to wait for recognition from the 
chair was almost an affront,’’ she wrote. 


videl “They simply ignored parliamentary usage 


because they knew nothing about such 
rules. They would step out into the aisle, 
like an excited member of the United 


ing States Congress, and advance to the front 
#] to attract attention, while the presiding 


officer, equally inexperienced, had to be 


ie} prompted, constantly, by the man at her 
m elbow."’ 


Describing the convention of 
182, she told how bedlam broke loose 
over an invitation to the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition—then in preparation. 
“From all parts of the house rose objec- 
tions, if not downright opposition,’ the 
D. A. R. historian went on to say. ‘‘One 


§) feared it would commit the Society to the 
i} suffrage movement!’ From that day to 
} this the Daughters’ talents for producing 
i} lively news have not diminished one whit. 


But for all its turbulence the society has 


ire expanded on a scale marvelous to behold. 


The ladies themselves speak of their prog- 
fess as a ‘‘superb and colossal movement 
of patriotism.'’ What feminine Verein, save 
the W. C. T. U. perhaps, can boast a mem- 


ij bership of close to 200,000? Or 2,000 chap- 


ters? Or representation in forty-eight 
States and every American possession, be- 
side auxiliary chapters in England, France 
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and China? When one notes how many, 
many Daughters are spread through this 
wonderful land, nay, through the whole 
world, how insignificant becomes the ob- 
servation that the roster reveals but few 
names of real Revolutionary heroes! Not 
that the Daughters are lax about admitting 
ladies whose pedigrees are questionable. 
They demand not only that every applica- 
tion be signed by a notary, but that the 
applicant be endorsed by at least one mem- 
ber of the society. If, in spite of these pre- 
cautions, a non-blooded sister slips in now 
and then, who is to blame? Sometimes the 
slipping sister herself is unaware of any 
fraud. In a case called to my attention, a 
relative in charge of the family archives, 
eager to accommodate his aunt with the 
proper references, admitted that he doc- 
tored her certificate. 

The sixty-seven charter members, we are 
assured, were ‘‘descendants of Washing- 
ton (sic), Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Ethan Allen, Pickens, Randolph, Lee, 
Rust, Chase, Green, Morris and Perry.”’ 
A Miss Eugenia Washington was the ‘‘de- 
scendant of Washington’’ referred to—a 
mistake, of course. Miss Washington 
really claimed descent from a brother of 
the immortal George. In order to admit 
her a special resolution was passed: 

Since the Father of his country . . . left no lineal 

descendants an exception is made. Resolved, That 

the kinswomen of Washington who may desire 
to become members of the Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution set forth their 
claims and submit applications, to be acted upon 
by the Board of pase pro in equitable manner, 


that they may secure full recognition in the Soci- 
ety in memory of Washington. 


Apparently the Daughters were un- 
aware that Washington's brothers were 
also reputed to have been Revolutionary 
heroes. The Adams member was Mrs. 
Darling, of course; upon her ejection, how- 
ever, rumor got about that her ancestor 
was not the great John Adams at all, but 
merely a fifth cousin. But the Daughters 
do not contend they are all the progeny of 
illustrious persons, and in this respect they 
show a greater modesty than that rival 
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patriotic order, the National Society of 
Colonial Dames. A number of years ago 
the D. A. R.’s honored an aged woman 
whom they found living in poverty in an 
isolated mountain district of North Car- 
olina. The daughter of a buck-private who 
fought in the Battle of Cowpens, so they 
say, she was surprised but pleased at the 
age of ninety-four to receive a gold spoon, 
engraved with the D. A. R. insignia and 
the words, ‘‘A Real Daughter.’’ Even the 
chaplain officiating at the First Congress is 
fondly remembered by the Society. In 1902 
a Miss Elizabeth Chew Williams, of Balti- 
more, who traced her ancestry back to 
the reverend gentleman, was boosted for 
high office. ‘As great-great-grand-daughter 
of Bishop Claggett, who as chaplain 
opened with prayer the first Congress . . . 
the nomination of Miss Williams should 
be of historical interest,’’ said a conven- 
tion report in the Baltimore Sun. 

‘Some of the brainiest women the coun- 
try affords have represented our chapters,"’ 
confidently writes an enthusiastic mem- 
ber. Here the editors of Who's Who have 
clearly been guilty of oversight. A re- 
search in this hand-book of all worth- 
while living Americans fails to disclose 
most of the D. A. R. leaders. Mrs. Bros- 
seau, for instance. The book doesn’t men- 
tion any Brosseau—either Grace, or her 
. husband, Alfred! Yet we have the state- 
ment that the D. A. R. leaders are brainy. 
It is inconceivable that the lady making it 
had in mind the black sheep, Mrs. Darling, 
who, according to the Congressional Li- 
brary catalogue, was the author of several 
novels: *‘A Winning Wayward Woman.” 
‘*A Social Diplomat”’ and ‘‘Chapters in the 
Heart History of Amelie Warden."’ Per- 
haps she was thinking of Mrs. Daniel Lo- 
throp, familiar to the public as Margaret 
Sidney, and author of the widely-read 
juvenile series, ‘“The Five Little Peppers.*’ 
Or Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton, wife of 
the popular naturalist, and once president 
of the celebrated League of American Pen 
Women. Again she may have referred to 
the various D. A. R.’s whose husbands at 
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one time or another figured in public lif: 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, wife of the Preg 
dent (She was a member in name og 
‘*When the assurance was given that so 
one would be elected to relieve her of 
ous duties she consented to let her namely 
used,’’ wrote Mrs. Lockwood, the hip 
torian); Mrs. Curtis D. Wilbur, wife ¢ 
the eminent Secretary of the Navy; Mrs. 4 
V. Donahey, wife of Ohio's Governor 
Mrs. Robert Lansing, or Princess Cant 
cuzene, grand-daughter of General Ulysg 
S. Grant, and wife of a Russian—royalis, 
not Bolshevik. 

Cantankerous critics persist in dispar 
aging the work carried on by the lai 
patrioteers. Have they no regard for path 
otic services? Connecticut at one time ha 
no State flag. Who pestered the Nutmeg 
Legislature to authorize one? The D. 4 
R.’s. Who dedicated a tablet to Francs 
Scott Key at Fort McHenry? The Daugh 
ters did of course. Next to chasing Bolshe 
viks marking historic spots is one of theit 
major activities. In 1901 they took # 
oath: 

So long as there remains one spot to mark... 

one site on which patriots contended for humaa 

right, human liberty . . . there will ever remain 
work for the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Moreover, isn’t the fact that the Fifty 
fourth Congress authorized the ladies to 
deposit their “‘collections, manuscript, 
books, pamphlets, and other material for 
history’’ in the Smithsonian Institution, 
sufficient recognition of their worth? Why, 
then, must they be harassed? In 1912, the 
President-General cried what a calamity 
it was that ‘‘our organization is looked 
upon as a species of mutual admiration 
society, for the promotion of pink teas and 
ancestor worship. . . . To the critics out 
patriotic principles and efforts are merely 
a cloak to hide our real purpose, namely, 
the furthering of the paltry, tawdry, ait 
bitions of the alert among us to gain 
mission to the social citadels of the élite.” 

But such criticism was mild compared 0 
the jibes thrust at the D. A. R.’s in recent 


years. 
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THE SOVIET OF LADY PATRIOTS 


Iil 


| Last year they distributed an amazing pam- 
phlet 


It was called ““The Common En- 
emy.’” Directed alike against Communism, 
Bolshevism, Socialism, Liberalism and Paci- 
fsm, the document warned the country of a 
“world revolutionary movement which 

to destroy civilization and Chris- 
tianity."" The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, of which 
Miss Jane Addams is president, was among 
the organizations denounced, and there 
were several other women in the alleged 
conspiracy, including Miss Florence Kelley, 
secretary of the Consumer's League, and 
Mrs. Rose Schneidermann (the D. A. R.'s 
call her “‘Red Rose of Anarchy’’), presi- 
dent of the Women’s Trade Union League 
of New York. 

For this eminently patriotic service what 
did the Daughters get? Nothing but slaps, 
With tears in eye one reads a scathing 
diatribe by the illustrious Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, published in the July, 1927, 
Women's Citizen: 

The D. A. R.’s tear to shreds the ideals of their 

Revolutionary fathers, slander innocent organi- 

zations and individuals, create a wave of anti- 

Red hysteria throughout the country, and inci- 

dentally give psychologists a queer object-lesson 

in heredity. [How could she!) In libraries and 
laboratories among the psychologists and experts 
on inheritance the D. A. R. is now listed as an 
interesting case. These men of science say that 
qualities which led the fathers to live and die for 
certain ideas, new in their time, have become 

atrophied in their daughters. The campaign, di- 

rected and financed by parties unknown, that your 

leaders are assisting, professes to aim at the 
destruction of an alleged Bolshevik plot to over- 
turn this government. . . . It has not unearthed 

a single Bolshevik nor discovered any evidence of 

a plot... . Instead it has made slanderous, men- 

dacious and brutal attacks upon thousands of 


Americans who never saw a Bolshevik in their 
lives. 


Upon first consideration President-Gen- 
eral Brosseau, as befitted her station, 
treated the Catt letter with lofty dignity. 
“The D. A. R. needs no defense from me 
or any one else,’’ she said. Two weeks 
later, however, she went on: “‘Mrs. Catt 
is either strangely misinformed or wilfully 
unobserving if she fails to recognize the 
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evidences of Communism in America. She 
has not in the slightest degree impressed 
us with our guilt, nor will she deter us in 
our efforts along any lines of endeavor we 
may have chosen. We have the approval 
of too many leaders of thought in the 
United States, including President Cool- 
idge and Secretary Kellogg.’’ That last 
shot resembles a brave remark uttered by 
Mrs. Brosseau's predecessor in 1905: 
**When there is some reason to be in want 
of an American Eagle, Congress and the 
White House may send to the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. We have a 
nest full."’ 

But many staunch admirers of the 
Daughters who loyally applaud their 
zealous endeavors to ‘“‘counteract Com- 
munistic and other radical activities’’ have 
been somewhat troubled lately. Very 
puzzling remarks have they heard. ‘The 
D. A. R.’s have been duped.’’ Or, ‘“The 
D. A. R.’s are the victims of professional 
patriots.’’ Look what the gabby Editor 
William Allen White wrote about them 
during the recent Blacklist row: 

The Daughters of the American Revolution have 

been lured into Red-baiting by the tea gladiators 

of Washington. . . . They are all right; just fool- 
ish leadership and a taste for idle, apoplectic old 
gentlemen in red flannels. . . . The retired army 


officers in Washington hypnotize the nice old 
girls. 


What did he mean, army officers? Surely, 
his reference was not to those dear, ac- 
commodating officers of the American 
Legion who annually address the D. A. R. 
convention. Even worse are the reiterated 
accusations that the Hon. Fred R. Marvin, 
director and owner of the Key Men of 
America, has the beloved Daughters in 
tow. 

Mrs. Bailie, it will be remembered, was 
among the first to accuse Mrs. Brosseau 
of being under domination of Mr. Marvin. 
Now, according to a certain seditious 
booklet entitled ‘“‘The Blue Menace,’’ he 
is credited with being grandpa to the 
whole blacklist business. ““The Blue Men- 
ace,"’ be it explained, is a pamphlet which 
the D. A. R.’s classify as a ‘‘subversive in- 
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fluence.'’ Published by the Springfield Re- 
publican, it says perfectly horrid things 
about the D. A. R., the Key Men, the Scab- 
bard and Blade Society, the Industrial De- 
fense Association, and other numerous 
groups dedicated to combating such Reds 
as Dean Pound, W. E. B. Dubois, Norman 
Thomas, David Starr Jordan, Dudley 
Field Malone, and Felix Frankfurter. Dr. 
Marvin, who single-handed has unearthed 
(on paper) more Reds than could be de- 
ported aboard the Leviathan, is maligned 
for making patriotism a business. Because 
he once defended the martyrs, Messrs. Fall 
and Sinclair as ‘‘loyal citizens’’ ‘“The Blue 
Menace’’ regrets that the Daughters as- 
sociate with him. 

But Mrs. Brosseau doesn't believe he is 
such a terrible ogre. In fact, in her reply 
to Mrs. Bailie’s attack she calls him ‘‘a 
man well known for his long and sturdy 
fight against radicalism." And she is in a 
position to know, for the advisory council 
of the Key Men lists her as one of its 
members. 

The Daughters frequently consider it a 
duty to endorse Red-stalking periodicals. 
A favorite is the National Republic, printed 
in Washington. It exhibits a touching 
friendliness toward the D. A. R.’s. So 
friendly is it that its subscription rates 
were reduced last Spring from $2 to $1.50 
as a special offer to the Falls Church (Va.) 
Chapter. 

Gaudy circulars advertising this won- 
derful bargain were distributed at the 
Washington convention. *‘The D. A. R. on 
the firing line! Place your subscription to 
the National Republic now through the 
Falls Church Chapter! Help swell the 
Treasury Funds of Falls Church Chapter.” 
The National Republic is a paper ‘‘for Fun- 
damental Americanism,”’ and ‘‘against all 
Subversive Movements Inimical to Ameri- 
can Ideals.’’ Its contents are worth study: 
“The Fatal Double Decade,’ which ex- 
plains why twenty and not thirteen is an 
unlucky number for Presidents; ‘‘How 
Our Congress Functions,’’ by the cele- 
brated William Tyler Page; ‘“Taking the 
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Air with Lindy,’’ by Mrs. Gladyce 
Simmons, wife of the Representative fry 
Nebraska; not to mention editorials 
“Sniping at the D. A. R.”’ and “Dreigg 
and Communism."’ But it is the advertisj 
pages that lend real tone to the 
Under a general heading, ‘‘Leading 
stitutions of Higher Education,’ appea 
this: 
Become a doctor of Bio-Psychology and 
Bio-Psycho-Analyst. Dr. Taylor will 
help you master his new science of life Pod mind 
In another column the Moody Bible Ip 
stitute correspondence school curries you 
favor with: 
Bible Test Free—Find out how much you really 
know about this profound Book of Books. The 
Better you know it the happier you will be. 
And a full page advertisement discuss 
the “‘misunderstood subject of rejuvens 
tion’’: 
quot toanans entbte bycorche tnnetoal 
debility, weakness, pains in the back, feet and 
legs, chronic fatigue, and a general lack of ambi- 
tion, a feeling of age, depression and irritability, 
The Daughters swear by the Nationd 
Republic. ‘1 think the National Republicis 
a most excellent periodical,’’ says a signed 
testimonial from Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge, 
Vice-President General, ‘‘and entirely in 
keeping with the ideals and principles of 
the D. A. R.”’ 
Of late years the lady patriots haw 
again demonstrated their Americanism by 
appointing themselves hostesses to the 
immigrant. I say of late years. There was 
a time when mere mention of the immi:- 
grant question threw them into a panic. 
Back in 1893 the D. A. R. magazine wailed 
bitterly: 
There is danger ahead! Our country is being de 
endonaitved Tey Hungarians, Poles, and Italians! 
Today they still regard foreigners with 
Caution, it is true, but more calmly than 
before. With a spirit of helpfulness, too. 
Since 1921 the national organization has 
issued a manual ‘‘for the information of 
immigrants and foreigners’’ which is dis 
tributed to the inmates herded at Ellis 
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THE SOVIET OF LADY PATRIOTS 


and Angel Islands. Translated into eight- 
een languages, the booklet includes the 
Constitution of the United States, instruc- 
tions on becoming a citizen, a brief history 
of this country, rules ‘‘governing the use 
of the American flag,’’ and general infor- 
mation that is undoubtedly of use to liter- 
ate persons coming to our shores. That the 
beneficiaries. of this pamphlet may not 
escape knowing who the donors are, the 
book is opened with a compact descrip- 
tion of the D. A. R. and its aims. The 
ladies compiling the manual were careful 
to say that the word Revolution in their 
title was not ‘‘the kind of revolution 
which destroys and overturns. . . . The 
American Revolution did none of these 
things.’” They also included certain un- 
mistakable warnings: 


We ask you to remember that liberty does not 
mean lawlessness. 

If you do not wish to be true to her [America] 
do not ask to be made an American citizen. You 
cannot have two countries. 

Immigration laws provide for the deportation 
of Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advo- 
cate the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government. 


From a statement of Mrs. Brosseau, one 
gathers that Uncle Sam has turned the 
whole immigrant-welcoming business over 
to her guild. ‘‘Upon us, the D. A. R.’s, has 
been bestowed the God-given privilege of 
lending a helping hand,’’ she reported 
when chairman of the D. A. R. Ellis Island 
Committee. 

This responsibility, naturally, costs a 
great deal of money. During 1927, accord- 
ing to the treasurer's report, the large sum 
of $1400 was spent in hospitality at Angel 
and Ellis Islands. 

Lest the impression be given that the 
Daughters, in showing solicitude for for- 
eigners, have deserted their Nordic ideals, 
I repeat the following familiar D. A. R. 
proclamation: 


We stand for the purity of our Caucasian blood 
and the gradual elevation of the white man’s 
standard of living, which on this continent and 
under the Old Flag has attained the highest level 
so “ attained by any nation in the history of the 
world. 


IOI 
IV 


‘‘Hisses from various parts of the hall 
greeted the name of this society.’’ These 
words appeared in a newspaper account of 
the D. A. R.’s thirty-seventh Continental 
Congress (i.e. annual convention). The 
society mentioned was the International 
League for Peace and Freedom, ‘‘called by 
some delegates,’’ says the report, ‘‘a Red 
society."’ The hisses were directed at a 
Daughter confessing that she was national 
secretary of the League. While such loud 
reproval may have seemed all but inelegant, 
coming from a group of elderly ladies, it 
was warranted. Indeed, war whoops would 
have been justified. All these years the 
lady patriots have been hot on the trail of 
pacifist organizations. For a member to 
belong to one! Might not the public get 
the notion the Daughters were turning 
slackers? 

Reassuring, then, is the news that the 
society still clamors for a strong Army and 
Navy. Mrs. William Sherman Walker, 
chairman of the National Defense Com- 
mittee, gave an illuminating interpretation 
of the Society’s stand when she appeared 
recently before the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives: 

Away with pretense, cloaked pacifism, citizen- 

ship shams, defense masks, religious false faces! 

The National Defense Committee Chairman of 

the National Society, Daughters of the American 

Revolution, desires to affirm personally and to 

record in behalf of her society that the women 


who claim descent from patriots lend their sanc- 
tion to the pending Naval Program. 


It is true that the Bailie insurgents pro- 
tested that Mrs. Walker did not express 
the views of the entire society, and for- 
mulated a resolution to this effect. But Mrs. 
Brosseau neatly quashed the resolution 
upon its submission at the convention. So 
we may comfortably assume that Mrs. 
Walker was right. Certainly Mrs. Brosseau 
takes sides with her colleague; she even 
goes a little further. ‘‘Do not be deceived 
by the smoke screen that National Defense 
is politics, with which this organization 
should have no concern,’ she told the 
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Daughters in her convention speech. “‘If 
defense of your country does become en- 
meshed with political issues, then your 
job is politics.”’ 

Should some carper pipe up that politics 
is far removed from the Daughters’ orig- 
inal patriotic objectives, or insinuate 
that boosting bigger Navies, uprooting 
Liberals, and proscribing opponents of 
war do not sound like patriotic activities, 
he is—well, he is sour; that’s all. Probably 
he would advise the Daughters to sit back 
and twiddle their thumbs. Thirty-seven 
years in patriotic service is a long time. 
Isn't it reasonable to suppose that the 
duties the ladies first assumed—such as 
marking Revolutionary graves, placing 
tablets over historic spots, dedicating 
drinking fountains, collecting historical 
data and compiling genealogies—must 


have worn out, especially since dozens q 
other patriotic orders are dedicated » 
them? No, the Daughters refuse to twidds 
their thumbs. 

“The Finest Patriotic Society in th 
World.’’ Thus they designate themselyg, 
To support their boast they point to thei 
$1,700,000 endowment fund. They a 
housed in Memorial Continental Hall, on 
of the capitol’s handsomest building. 
They are a godsend to genealogical pub 
lishers and experts in heraldry. Their trea. 
urer’s report indicates that it took mo 
than $340,000 to run the national orga, 
ization during the first three months ¢ 
this year. Of this $36,308 was the outlay 
for ‘“‘patriotic education and America 
ization,"’ $8,473 went toward the “presen 
vation of historic spots,’’ and $3,801 wa 
devoted to ‘‘student loan funds.”’ 
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THE FIRST SMITH OF CALIFORNIA 


BY HELEN DWIGHT FISHER 


w 1826 California lay quietly behind 
her guardian mountains which no 
American had crossed. The United 

States moved slowly westward, but be- 
tween her frontier and Mexico's guarded 
territory there still lay miles of Indian 
lands, of unexplored peaks, valleys, rivers 
and deserts. President Monroe had ob- 
jected to the advent of Russian colonists 
on the Pacific, but even so that coast was 
not yet urgently alluring to the United 
States. It was too far away. John Ledyard, 
after his voyage with Captain Cook in 
1776, had described its marvels to Jefferson, 
Paul Jones and Robert Morris; Lewis and 
Clark and the Astorians had made their 
Oregonian journeys; and there were a few 
Americans in California now, seamen from 
the ships which had persisted in haunting 
the coast, trading in defiance of Spanish 
and Mexican law, ever since that day in 
1788 when Governor Fages warned Ar- 
guello that two ships said to belong to 
General Washington were off the Faral- 
lones. 

But St. Louis was still the frontier city. 
The Santa Fé trade had barely begun, and 
wandering fur-trappers had only recently 
discovered the South Pass over the Rockies 
which emigrants were to use in two dec- 
ades, and the wonders of Great Salt Lake, 
which Brigham Young was to covet. Sev- 
enteen years elapsed before the trappers had 
brought the coast near enough for Frémont 
to be sent to explore it. After all, Mexico, 
though nervous in her precarious grip on a 
natrow slice of coastal ranches and mis- 
sions inherited from Spain, had little to 
fear just now from overland invasion, while 


further north the British seemed equally 


secure. The Astor adventure had failed, and 
Dr. McLaughlin of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany at Fort Vancouver could still con- 
gtatulate himself that the Americans might 
as well try to fly to the moon as to reach 
his post. The wilderness, stretching from 
Missouri to the Pacific, seemed a sufficient 
barrier to interlopers. 

And then one day in November, 1826, 
a twenty-eight-year-old Methodist New 
Englander, with a company of ragged men, 
walked calmly out of the Mohave Desert 
into California and eventually north to Dr. 
McLaughlin's safe haven. The American 
overland invasion had begun, and a Boston 
sea-Captain in the port of San Diego, Wil- 
liam Cunningham of the ship Courier, was 
so moved that he wrote back East: 


There has arrived at this place Capt. Jedidiah 
Smith with a company of hunters from St. Louis, 
on the Missouri. These hardy adventurers have 
been thirteen months travelling their route, and 
have suffered numerous hardships. They have 
often had death staring them in the face, some- 
times owing to want of sustenance; at others to 
the numerous savages which they have been 
obliged to contend with. Out of fifty horses 
which they started with, they brought only 
eighteen in with them; the others having died 
on the road for lack of food and water. it 
not seem incredible that a party of fourteen men, 
depending entirely on their rifles and traps for 
eee will explore this vast continent, and 
call themselves happy when they can obtain the 
tail of a beaver to dine upon? 


The captain's figures were slightly wrong, 
there were sixteen men, counting Jedidiah, 
and they had been a little over three months 
on the way from a fur-trappers’ base near 
Great Salt Lake—, but in the main he was 
right. Therefore, you may now read in any 
history of the West the somewhat barren 
statement that Jedidiah Strong Smith was 
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the first American to enter California over- 
land and the first to cross the Sierra Nevada. 

On that statement Jed's scant fame has 
hung, but he has been much neglected. We 
have usually preferred our heroes cut to 
pattern, and Jed was hardly the accepted 
type of Western adventurer. He was ‘‘a 
very mild man and a Christian,’’ who car- 
ried a New England sense of sin up and 
down an incredible number of miles from 
Montana to Arizona and from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific, outwitted Indians, 
grizzlies, the Hudson Bay Company and 
the Governor of California with equal 
zest, sent $200,000 worth of furs and pages 
of priceless geographical information back 
to St. Louis in four years, and then sat 
down in the Wind river valley to consider, 
not his achievements, but the higher educa- 
tion of his brothers and the state of his 
soul. ‘‘Oh, the perverseness of my wicked 
heart! I entangle myself too much in the 
things of time.”’ 


II 


He packed his exploits into six short years 
before he was thirty, and died at thirty- 
three without having written the memoirs 
by which his contemporaries advertised 
themselves. His friends eulogized him as 
‘ever a stranger to fear and one of the most 
undaunted spirits that had ever traversed 
the Rockies’; Albert Gallatin and the Rev. 
Samuel Parker acknowledged the use of 
his notes in their maps, in the years 1836 
and 1838, of the still unknown regions 
west of Great Salt Lake; and history, as 
stated, has given him due place. But there, 
for the most part, he has stayed. His chief 
biographers, Neihardt and Dale, have 
done well by him, Neihardt with romance 
and Dale with scholarly notes, yet few 
seem to have realized this odd forerunner 
of Kit Carson, General Frémont, and the 
Gold Rush crew. 

He was born in the Mohawk valley, 
New York, in 1798, but his family had 
come there from New Hampshire, and 
Jedidiah carried New England's unmistak- 
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able imprint all his life—in a trade anf 


setting made famous by Southerners. Som. 
how in a frontier childhood he picked w 
a little education—he knew even som 
Latin—, which was to mark him as ay 
perior person in the Rockies, and for ity 
was actively yrateful, even at thirty, toh 
teacher, a certain Dr. Simons, who mug 
be provided for when Jed had made his pile 
In the same childhood he picked up th 
Methodism which also marked him om 
Even the potent religions of the 18205 
scarcely penetrated the fur-men’s haunt, 
and there were few trappers beside Jed who 
could at twenty-five make such a powerful 
prayer on a sudden death out in the wilder 
ness that all hearers were greatly moved, 
and ‘‘persuaded John died in peace.”’ 
One legend, never authenticated, credit 
him with missionary work among the 
Flatheads in the course of trapping, buta 
companion legend of exactly the same year 
deals with his ability to outbid the Hut 
son Bay Company and extract large stocks 
of profitable beaver from their Indian trap 
pers. Certainly he was a canny busines 
man from the time he became a clerk ona 
Great Lakes freight boat, aged thirteen, 
to the day in 1831 when he left the fur busi- 
ness for a more profitable Santa Fé trade. 
It is said that once when he met some Hud- 
son Bay Indians lost and starving, he 
offered to guide them to their post, but on 
discovering that they had furs worth $5000 
in St. Louis, took the skins as advance pay- 
ment for his service in guiding them toa 
place where he had never been, but where 
he could gather valuable information o 
the resources of his British rivals. 
Alexander Ross of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany mourned in 1824 that Jed’s company 
offered so much higher prices to trappess 
than he could, and in 1828 Peter Skene 
Ogden, also a Hudson Bay Company leader, 
noted jealously that Jed and his partners 
had made $20,000 in one year, a colossal 
sum in the Rockies of that decade. ‘‘Find- 
ing themselves alone, they sold their goods 
one-third dearer than Ashley did [whom 
they had bought out], but have held outa 
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THE FIRST SMITH OF CALIFORNIA 


mise of a reduction in prices this year. 
What a contrast between these young men 
and myself! They have been only six years 
in the country and without a doubt in as 
many more will be independent men.”’ 

But this is far ahead of the story. The 
Smith family kept moving, first to Erie, 
Penna., and then to Ashtabula, O., and the 
momentum of this westward drift finally 
deposited Jed in that adventurers paradise, 
the St. Louis of the 1820's, with its re- 
minders of French and Spanish régimes and 
its growing horde of American trappers, 
traders, soldiers and politicians. It is said 
that he reached there as early as 1818, and 
that Santa Fé and Taos knew this solemn 
youth of twenty before he took to the 
Rockies. But the Santa Fé trade was hardly 
started before 1822 and by that time Jed 
had joined General William Ashley's fur 
company, where before long the General 
was introducing him as “‘Mr. Jedidiah 
Smith, a very intelligent and confidential 
young man." 

Ashley, a Virginian who possessed $100,- 
ooo worth of debts as his reward for ad- 
ventures in education, lead mining, Indian 
wats and politics, and his partner, Major 
Andrew Henry, had large plans for their 
future in the fur trade and advertised in the 
Missouri Republican’ *To Enterprising Young 
Men” that they needed one hundred such 
men to ascend the Missouri to its source, 
“there to be employed for one, two or 
three years.’’ Jed was enterprising, and 
with the others went far beyond the dis- 
tant source of the Missouri. The Ashley 
company trapped the Yellowstone, the Big 
Horn, the Platte and Green rivers; opened 
the way over the Rockies by the South 
Pass; established a rendezvous site near 
Great Salt Lake; and pushed northwest to 
the upper Columbia and the Hudson Bay 
Company's supposed monopoly in North- 
ern beaver, exploring rivers which neither 
Lewis and Clark, the Astorians, nor any 
other Americans had yet seen. 

Jed Smith's history in these years is of 
endless travel up and down the waterways 
and passes of an ever larger West. As an 
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incident to fur-trapping he fought Indians, 
of course, acquiring the title of captain in 
a company under Leavenworth in the Ari- 
kara War of 1823, and he was attacked by 
a grizzly, and, like Hugh Glass, was left 
in the mountains to recover. But the im- 
portant thing about the intelligent and 
confidential young man was that he rap- 
idly became not only a clever trader in furs 
and a tireless leader of rough men in search 
of them, but an astute trail blazer and one 
of the best explorers and geographers of 
his time. 

It was in 1824 that he went down the 
Snake river, met the Hudson Bay Company 
Indians, and either followed or took them 
to the British post, Flathead House, in far 
Montana. Of this episode Alexander Ross 
wrote: 


With these vagabonds [the Indians] arrived seven 
American trappers from the Big Horn river, but 
whom I rather take to be spies than trappers. . . . 
The men accompanied us to the Flatheeds. 1 There 
is a leading person with them. They intend fol- 
lowing us to the fort. 


The leading person was, of course, Jed 
Smith, now twenty-six, and whether he 
was a spy or not, he soon made a careful 
report on the Hudson Bay Company and 
territory in the Northwest, which no Amer- 
icans had penetrated. It was the habit of 
the Ashley company, indeed of all the lead- 
ing trappers, to keep geographic notes, 
notes on Indians, game and other matters 
of interest and to send them East to the 
gentlemen whose imaginations sometimes 
roamed these unknown lands. Exploration 
was a by-product of the fur trade, and any 
trapper who knew enough to write intelli- 
gent geography was two or three times 
valued. Ashley himself was one of the best 
explorers of his period, and Jed was by tem- 
perament and education clearly fitted to 
succeed him. 

While he was on this visit to the Hudson 
Bay Company, Jed probably heard of trap- 
ping possibilities toward the Pacific. At 
any rate, soon after he was planning to 
push further west. He became Ashley's 
partner in 1824 when Andrew Henry re- 
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tired, went back to St. Louis, possibly in 
search of capital, and by the Summer of 
1826 with David Jackson and William Sub- 
lette was ready to buy out Ashley, who 
was now forty-eight and too old for the 
mountains, but not too old to be Senator 
from Missouri five years later. Ashley did 
not immediately leave the mountains, as 
the phrase goes, but remained as agent for 
the company, bringing them supplies be- 
yond the Rockies, taking back their furs, 
and, according to the watchful Peter Skene 
Ogden, making $80,000 in two years. It 
was an excellent scheme for the new part- 
mers as well as for Ashley. They were 
spared the long, wasteful journey back over 
the Rockies to trade and from their Far- 
Western base had a wider radius for opera- 
tions than any trappers, American or Brit- 
ish, who were tied to a central post. 


Ill 


Even so, things were hardly satisfactory 
to a man of Jed’s ambition. Along the Mis- 
souri and its tributaries, where he had 
started, there were now too many other 
trappers, and in the Northwest there was 
always the Hudson Bay Company. His own 
company's favorite haunts on the Snake 
and Green rivers were good enough, but 
they could not produce furs eternally, and 
meantime south of Great Salt Lake to the 
Colorado, west to the Pacific and north- 
west to the mouth of the Columbia lay a 
Great Unknown. There must be fur there, 
Indians to trade with, and possibly that 
mythical river long supposed to flow from 
somewhere beyond the Rockies straight to 
the Western ocean. It was a region, as Jed 
put it, “veiled in obscurity to citizens of 
the United States,’’ but he would explore 
it, even though neither he nor anyone else 
knew what it contained. The Spaniards, 
having found the way from Mexico and 
Santa Fé into California, had there stuck 
close to the ocean. They had made sporadic 
explorations in the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento valleys, but apparently never tried 
to cross the Sierra eastward, and north, 


toward Oregon, San Rafael and San Fray, 
cisco Solano were their outposts, found 
very recently to checkmate the Russians g 
Fort Ross. 

The Unknown, therefore, included mog 
of Utah, all of Nevada, most of Californi, 
except the inhabited coastal strip, and th 
southern part of Oregon. It included milg 
of desert, the tall barrier of the Siem 
Nevada, and the appalling maze of mou. 
tains, streams and forests which then 
arated Mexican California from British 
Fort Vancouver. But Jed Smith hopefully 
believed that he was going to explore all 
this in one little year, returning to South. 
ern Idaho for the usual rendezvous in the 
Summer of 1827. 

He left Jackson and Sublette to trap the 
old haunts and started from Great Salt 
Lake in August, 1826, with fifteen men, 
fifty horses, provisions, and a large stock 
of red ribbon, bells, knives, razors, awls, 
buttons, looking-glasses, combs, tin ket. 
tles, tobacco, and other articles with which 
to charm the Indians. One of the men, 
Harrison G. Rogers, second in command, 
kept a diary to which we are indebted for 
many curious details of this journey. They 
toiled southwest toward the Colorado over 
a thankless land. Smith noted the course 
of streams, the desert nature of the country, 
the Indians,—Utahs, Sanpets and Piutes— 
and the sad dearth of fur, food and water. 
He even noted a kind of ‘‘prickly pear 
plant,’’ saying it had the substance of a 
turnip. But neither men nor horses could 
live on cacti, and six weeks out from Great 
Salt Lake most of their horses were dead, 
and probably eaten. 

Then they found the green Mohave val- 
ley and spent fifteen days horse-trading 
with the Indians. The Mohaves had seven 
months earlier attacked another party of 
trappers, coming from the southeast, per- 
haps less well-supplied with diplomacy 
and knick-knacks, and killed, spitted and 
roasted three white men. But they were 
amiable for the moment, advised Smith 
that the only way north was west, and 
guided him over the yucca-studded desert 
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to Cajon Pass, the gate to the Pacific. Be- 
fore the end of November he was camping 
wearily near San Gabriel Mission, Cali- 
fornia, and Harrison Rogers was noting 
the “very handsome situation’’ and the 
hospitality of the Spanish priests. 

Father José Sanchez, of San Gabriel, 
might be surprised by the arrival of such 
visitors, but he was never less than a per- 
fect host. Rogers wrote on November 28: 


I was introduced to the priests over a good glass 
of whiskey and found them to be very joval, 
friend! tlemen, the supper consisted of dif- 
ferent ishes, served different from any table I was 
ever at, before the cloth was sada sigars was 


introduced. 


The next day, 


They all appear friendly and treat us well, al- 
though they are Catholicks by profession, they 
allow us the liberty of conscience, and treat us as 
they do their own countrymen, or brethren. . . . 
We were invited into the office and invited to 
take a glass of gin and water and eat some bread 
and cheese; directly after we were seated at dinner, 
and everything went on in style, both the priests 
being pretty merry, the clerk and one other gentle- 
man, who speaks some English. 


Smith and Rogers drew maps for the padre 
of their improbable travels, and later there 
was a wedding with music, firing, drums 


t dinner, consisting of a number of 
dishes, boiled and roast meat and fowl, wine and 
brandy or ogadent, grapes brought on as dessert 
after dinner. Mr. S. and myself acted quite inde- 
pendent, knot knowing there language, nor they 
ours; we endeavored to appologise, being very 
dirty and not in a situation to shift our clothing, 
but no excuse would be taken, we must be present, 
as we have been served at there table ever since 
we arrived at this place; they treat us as gentle- 
men in every sense of the word. . . . I could see a 
t deal of satisfaction here if I could talk there 
guage, but, as it is, I feel great diffidence in 
being among them, knot knowing the topic of 
conversation, still every attention is paid 
to me by all that is present, especially the old 
priest. 


an elle: 


Rogers was also diffident about wearing 
stained rags beside the ruffles, silks and 
broadcloths that graced the padre's table. 

Smith had other things to worry about. 
He must explain to a suspicious Governor 
at San Diego why sixteen uninvited Amer- 
ican trappers should wander through his 
territory contrary to law. The Governor, 
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Don José Maria de Echeandia, has been 
described as ‘‘a tall, thin, juiceless man, 
. .. much concerned about the effect of the 
California climate on his not too robust 
health.’’ As Governor he managed to annoy 
the Northern Californians by living in 
San Diego instead of Monterey, the mis- 
sions by trying to secularize them, the sol- 
diers by having no money to pay them, 
and was now visibly annoyed himself by 
the advent of a too dignified American 
trapper who wanted, of all things, to go 
where no one went—to the Columbia. 


IV 


Like Alexander Ross, he believed Jed 
Smith to be a spy and probably a soldier 
of the United States. He might have ar- 
rested him and sent him to Mexico, but the 
man was very plausible, brought furs to 
San Diego as gifts for officials, and had all 
the American sea captains in the port 
pleading his cause. Six of these, from the 
Courier, the Waverley and the Olive Branch, 
all well-known traders, signed a document 
stating that Jed was exactly what he 
claimed, a trapper, who had entered Cali- 
fornia only for lack of water and provisions 
and because of the dangers of any other 
route north. 

None of them, of course, had ever seen 
or heard of Jed before, but all of them, in- 
cluding William Cunningham, were im- 
pressed, and so was Echeandia. He said he 
could take no responsibility himself, but 
must send Jed’s papers to Mexico. Finally, 
after the thing had dragged through De- 
cember and into January, while Jed hung 
about San Diego and San Pedro, chafing, 
he handed down a compromise decision. 
Jed could not go up the coast, but was not 
to be arrested: he might return by the 
route he had come. 

Meanwhile, at San Gabriel, Harrison 
Rogers continued his observations on mis- 
sion life. He noted everything,—the cli- 
mate, the Indians, their games and habits, 
the mission’s orange-groves, distillery, 
grist mill and soap factory, its 30,000 head 
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of cattle, its trade in hides and tallow, and 
especially the fact that if properly managed 
it would equal a gold mine in value,—the 
eternal cry of Americans who looked upon 
lazy California and tound it good. But the 
Indians were kept like slaves, and Rogers 
solemnly recorded each time that they re- 
ceived ‘‘thirty or forty lashes on their bare 
posteriors."’ 

The women, he said, were very un- 
chaste, and he was worried by the local 
religion. ‘‘I went in their church today for 
the first time and saw their molten images; 
they have our Saviour on the cross, his 
mother and Mary, the mother of James, 
and four of the Apostles, all as large as 
life.’ When Father sanchez inquired as to 
his own religion, Rogers said firmly that 
he was brought up in the Calvinist doc- 
trine and did not believe in confession. On 
New Year's Day he gave the reverend 
father a long essay on religion, life and 
missionaries. 

Yet he and the padre got on very well. 
They exchanged presents and somehow 
conversed, and Rogers had his men do odd 
jobs for the mission—partly to keep them 
from getting too drunk on the local brandy. 
He had the run of the place, picked oranges, 
hunted and talked to the padre’s cosmo- 
politan guests. There was Francisco Marti- 
nez, a Spaniard; an Italian, named Boni- 
facio; a German trader, Henry Edwards; 
David Phillips, an English cooper; ‘‘the 
priest from san Whan . . . upward of six 
feet high and well made in proportion’’; 
and a remarkable Yankee handyman, lately 
baptized José Juan Chapman. Chapman had 
reached California by sea in 1818, and sim- 
ply stayed there. He now had a vineyard 
near the little pueblo of Los Angeles, but 
spent most of his time doing odd jobs for 
the missions, since he was equally success- 
ful as a blacksmith, carpenter, mason, or 
even surgeon, and was a famous driver of 
Indian labor although he spoke no lan- 
guage except his own mixture of Spanish 
and Bostonian. 

With such company under the eye of a 
kindly padre, Harrison Rogers enjoyed life, 


and when Smith returned from San Dj 
in the middle of January, bought ney 
horses and prepared to leave, Rogers foun) 
the parting difficult. One of the men fougj 
it so difficult that he stayed behind to} 
a good Californian until he was murdergl 
in the Salinas valley in 1841. ‘‘The off 
priest’’ gave the others parting gift, 
blankets for both Smith and Rogers, anj 
“‘a cheese and a gourd filled with ogadent" 
for Rogers especially. Whereupon Rogey 
mourned, *‘Old Father Sanchus has beg 
the greatest friend that I ever met with ig 
all my travels. . . . I shall ever hold hima 
a man of God, taking us in when in dis 
tress, feeding and clothing us, and may 
God prosper him and all such men. .., 
This country is in many respects the most 
desirable part of the world I ever was in, 
the climate so regular and beautiful.” 

But the pleasant interlude was over, and 
they pushed on, east again with unbroken 
horses that kept running away, but onc 
over Cajon Pass turned northwest ove 
Tehachapi into the San Joaquin valley. Jed 
may not have known that he was still in 
Mexican territory. He wrote that he “‘went 
Eastward of the Spanish settlements on the 
route I had come in,”’ and ‘‘then steered 
my course N. W. keeping from 150 milesto 
200 miles from the seacoast.’’ In the state 
of geographic knowledge at the time, until 
Jed himself improved it, anything was pos 
sible. He was much nearer the coast that 
he believed, and could identify the Sierra 
Nevada only as ‘‘a very high range of 
mountains . . . on the East.’’ But he was 
headed for the Columbia river, regardless 
of Mexican Governors, and all through 
California's early Spring tramped the ut- 
touched regions beside the mountains, 
which the Spaniards had left largely to the 
Indians and the bears. He found beaver at 
Tulare Lake and curious Indians, ‘‘mostly 
naked and destitute of arms,’’ who bobbed 
their hair and lived lazily on fish, roots, 
acorns and grass. 

By April he had gone only three hundred 
miles, his provisions were low, and the 
very high mountains, heavy with snow, 
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still lay between him and new supplies at 
the Summer rendezvous. He could not 
reach the Columbia that season. He tried 
crossing the mountains but the snow was 
too deep, and five of his horses starved to 
death. He had found a good camping place 
on what is now the Stanislaus river, known 
to Sierra tourists, where there were deer, 
elk, antelope, beaver and friendly Mar- 
iposan Indians, and there he settled down 
to wait for the snow to melt, when he 
could leave most of his men in camp, cross 
the mountains himself, and return to Cali- 
fornia after the rendezvous with the much 


needed supplies. 


V 


Rumors of his camp reached jealous Cali- 
fornian ears. Down at Mission San José, 
Father Narciso Duran was told that some 
Americans were back in the San Joaquin 
valley trading with the Indians, and he 
feared that this alien influence explained 
the disappearance of some of his neophytes. 
He employed about two thousand Indians 
to produce grain for the Russian colony up 
north and to tend his prolific gardens and 
olive groves, and had no intention of let- 
ting anyone meddle with his source of 
labor. So he complained to the authorities, 
and on May 18 it was ordered that the 
trappers should be detained and brought 
in to the settlements. 

Jed must have been warned by his Indian 
friends, for the very next day he wrote 
Father Duran a letter, signed, ‘‘your 
strange but real friend and Christian, J. S. 
Smith.”’ It said that he was going to the 
Columbia and had a passport from the Gov- 
etnor ‘“‘to pass on to that place,"’ told of 
his struggle to cross the Sierra, and ended 
with the statement that he was ‘‘a long 
ways from home and anxious to get there 
as soon as the nature of the case will admit. 
Our situation is quite unpleasant, being 
destitute of clothing and most necessaries 
of life, wild meat being our principal sub- 
sistance."" 

This was all very plausible, but it did 


not placate Father Duran. He sent the 
document to Echeandia, who immediately 
ordered Smith's arrest. It was a futile ges- 
ture, for the day after writing his letter, the 
reverend father’s strange but real friend 
and Christian had again attempted the 
mountains, and this time he got over. 

He took two men, seven horses, and two 
mules to carry hay and food. The snow was 
four to eight feet deep, and it took eight 
days to cross the range, but they lost only 
two horses and one mule. East of the Sierra 
they struck a country that seemed to 
Smith about the worst he had ever known, 
“completely barren and desolate of game.”’ 


We frequently traveled without water, some- 
times for two days over sandy deserts where there 
was no sign of vegetation, and when we found 
water in some of the rocky hills we most gener- 
ally found some Indians who appeared the most 
miserable of the human race, having nothing to 
subsist on (nor any clothing) except grass seed, 

asshoppers, etc. When we arrived at the Salt 

ke, we had but one horse and one mule re- 
maining, which were so feeble and poor that they 
could scarcely carry the little camp equipage 
which I had along; the balance of my horses I 
was compelled to eat as they gave out. 


But by June 17 they reached the Bear 
Lake rendezvous, where Smith collected 
his supplies, wrote a long report of his 
wanderings for the Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs, and on July 13 was off again 
to California. He had nineteen men with 
him this time, more horses, and two Indian 
women, as he hurried over his old route to 
the Mohave Desert. There the Mohaves 
traded peaceably for three days and then 
attacked the party, killing ten men and 
capturing the women. Later in Monterey 
Jed was told that Echeandia had ordered 
the Mohaves to allow no more Americans 
to enter California, and this was their way 
of stopping him. However that may be, he 
had to abandon all the supplies for which 
he had traveled the weary miles over the 
Sierra, and rush with the other survivors 
to the haven of San Gabriel. 

Father Sanchez cannot have been glad to 
see him, but did the best he could, giving 
him a little equipment with which to go up 
the San Joaquin to his waiting party. Two 
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of the men now with Jed wanted to be left 
behind. One, Thomas Virgin, who had 
been wounded in the Mohave battle, 
could go no further, and the other, Isaac 
Galbraith, an enormous Kentuckian black- 
smith, decided to become a Californian. As 
soon as Jed started north Virgin was 
slapped into jail in San Diego, and Gal- 
braith had to appeal to the Governor for 
permission to live in this paradise. 

Jed, meantime, reached his men by the 
Stanislaus and found them even worse off 
than he had feared. It was now over a year 
since they had left Great Salt Lake and 
seven months since the joys of San Gabriel. 
All that Smith had hoped to bring them 
was lost to the Mohaves, and there was 
nothing to do but appeal to the Californi- 
ans for help if he was to lead the hungry 
men to the Columbia or even across the 
Sierra. He remembered the kindness of 
Father Sanchez and went hopefully to Mis- 
sion San José. But Father Duran was not a 
Sanchez. A later traveler described him as 
generous, kind and benevolent, a venerable 
old man whom ‘“‘many a transient traveler 
blessed,’ but he greeted Jed by putting 
him in the mission lock-up. Jed complained, 
appealed to higher-ups, almost starved, 
and after ten days in a dirty adobe shed was 
taken under guard to Monterey. 

None other than Echeandia was there on 
a visit to the northern metropolis, which 
then boasted about one thousand inhabit- 
ants. He was in no hurry to see the trouble- 
some American, but when he did, Jed, as 
usual, made out such a good case that he 
was removed from jail and allowed to 
board with his own compatriot, Captain 
John Rogers Cooper, while the Governor 
decided what to do with him. Smith man- 
aged to get another well-known person for 
his interpreter, an Englishman, William 
E. P. Hartnell, who had come to California 
in 1822 as agent of the John Begg Company 
of Lima to push their hide and tallow 
trade. 

When the parleys on the case started, 
however, “‘the Governor would some- 
times say, ‘Mr. Smith must go to Mexico,’ 


at other times, ‘Mr. Smith and party mug 
be sent off by water,’ and again he woul 
say, ‘Send fetch in this party here,’ anj 
continued in this equivocating manner fi 
several days.’’ Finally the American mg. 
ters of ships in port solemnly appointej 
Cooper agent of the United States to spop. 
sor Jed, and Cooper signed his bond fg 
$30,000 to leave California within typ 
months without approaching the coast be 
low the forty-second parallel. The Gover. 
nor on his part was to help Jed find pro 


visions and horses. 


VI 


This was on November 15, 1827, but Jed 
characteristically stayed in Mexican teni- 
tory until the following Spring. His men 
were brought to San Francisco, where he 
bought his own provisions from a German 
trader, Henry Virmond, without waiti 
for the Governor's help, for ‘“Mr. Smith, 
being experienced and well acquainted 
with Spanish generosity, was unwilling to 
resign himself and property longer tha 
the limited time for fear of further trouble.” 
Where he got the money for these trans 
actions is not stated, but he probably had 
plenty of negotiable fur, and appears to 
have had enough to lay in more knick 
knacks for Indians, since he was later trad- 
ing beads and razors on his way through 
the Northern forests. He also found time 
during the Monterey and San Francisco 
visits to get Thomas Virgin released from 
jail and to recruit more men for his com 
pany. But the authorities would let no new 
men join him, and so he went North with 
a company of twenty-one, of whom only 
two were to see the Columbia. 

He went up the Sacramento, but found 
it too wide to cross and spent the Winter 
on the American river, which was 9 
named because of his stay, and those of the 
later trappers who soon made use of his 
discovery that it was a profitable field. The 
Sierra again balked him. He tried several 
times to cross east, went further and fur 
ther north looking for a pass, and in April, 
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1828, gave it up, turning northwest to- 
ward the sea. It was all very trying, but he 
was collecting fur the whole time, and 
Jearned a good deal. For instance, he 
jearned the nature of the Sierra Nevada 
and that the Buenaventura river (Sacra- 
mento) came from the north, not the east 
through the mountains, as had been sup- 

, and this was valuable information 
for puzzled map-makers. 

Pushing north, things grew worse and 
worse. Even today much of that country 
is a tangle of mountains, streams and can- 
yons, and certainly there was no Redwood 
Highway in 1828. Sometimes the horses 
fell down fifty-foot precipices and were 
killed or lost their packs, and often they 
bolted into the underbrush. Days were 
spent looking for stray horses or scouting 
for a way through or around what looked 
like impassable country. Sometimes the 
ocean was within a hundred yards and yet 
no one could possibly get down to it. Har- 
rison Rogers wrote wildly on May 22, “‘Oh, 
do not forsake us Lord, but be with us and 
direct us through!"’ 

As the days slipped by Jed found that 
out here in the middle of nowhere he must 
fenew contracts with his men, since the 
time of the Summer rendezvous had come 
and gone. He hired most of them at one 
dollar a day, but one he gave a flat rate of 
$200 and another was to have no pay at all 
until he was well enough for duty. 

The Indians, meantime, seemed friendly. 
They offered the white men eels, which 
Rogers could not eat, the largest berries he 
had ever seen, and camass roots, which 
they seemed to prize, beside furs now and 
then to swell the company’s coffers. Smith 
was diplomatic with them and once se- 
verely punished a Negro who shot off his 
gun and complained that an Indian had 
tried to steal his blanket. Yet little by little 
disquieting things happened. They were 
all nervous and jumpy. Thomas Virgin 
killed an Indian one day; an ax and knife 
were stolen and later found buried; and a 
kitten was stolen which one of the men 
had been carefully nursing through this 


III 


wilderness. They began to come on Indian 
villages from which everyone fled at their 
arrival, and near one of these found a small 
Indian boy whom they named Marion and 
took along. Soon after that Indians were 
shooting at their horses. Then when an- 
other ax was stolen and Smith had the 
culprit tied to a tree until he confessed, the 
culprit turned out to be the local chief. 

On July 14, when they were camping 
near the Umpqua river in Oregon, Smith 
went out before breakfast to scout the way, 
and on his return met a disheveled, horri- 
fied John Turner, who said the camp had 
been attacked and every single person 
killed except himself. They stopped for 
nothing now, but broke their way alone 
through the forests, avoiding Indians, 
until at last, in August, they reached the 
Columbia and the safety of Fort Vancouver. 
There, to their great surprise, was Arthur 
Black, another of their party, who had 
also escaped. All the others, it appeared, 
were dead. 

Dr. McLaughlin was shocked at Smith's 
story and informed the Umpqua Indians 
that the white man’s belongings must be 
restored. He sent men to collect the loot 
who brought back all of Smith's furs, some 
of his equipment, and even poor Harrison 
Rogers’ diary. Jed was delighted and sold 
the furs to McLaughlin for $20,000, but as 
an expression of gratitude promised the 
doctor that he would never again trap the 
Hudson Bay Company's territory. He must 
also have told McLaughlin a good deal 
about Northern California, for that year 
and thereafter Hudson Bay parties were 
working south, and Smith's own man, 
John Turner, went with them to become 
famous later in California in the rescue of 
the Donner party. 

As for Jed, he spent the hard Winter of 
1828 at Fort Vancouver and started east 
with Arthur Black in March, 1829. His 
partners had about given him up, but the 
next Summer in the Tetons there he was 
with McLaughlin's $20,000 in his pocket 
and a great deal to say about the intricate 
mountains along the Pacific. 
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Vil He never did return to them. He sold oy 
that year to Frapp, Bridger, Fitzpatrig 
and Sublette, and decided to go into th 
Santa Fé trade as a way to start tw 
younger brothers, who had come west, ig 
a profitable business. The Santa Fé traj 
was valued in 1831 at about $250,000, anf 
was decidedly worth trying. Young J, } 
Warner was taken along, as well as Jed; 
brothers and some of his mountain me 
who were following him on a new trail 
They left Independence, Kansas, the enj 
of May, 1831, with twenty-three wagoy 
and eighty-five men, but either they wer 
careless or they did not understand the tech. 
nique of travel on these plains and deserts, 

Before they crossed the Arkansas, th 
Pawnees had killed one man, and betwen 
the Arkansas and the Cimarron they ra 
completely out of water. They passed a 
least one recognized water-hole becauy 
they did not know it was there, and nea 
the Cimarron, after two days of thirst ina 
burning south wind, Jed rode out from the 





The rest was anti-climax. After all, Jed was 
over thirty and had spent seven years at 
; fur trapping, of which Peter Skene Ogden 
once said, ““This life makes a young man 
} sixty in a few years. . . . A convict at Bot- 
i any Bay is a gentleman at ease compared 
to my trappers.’’ Until now Jed had always 
if been getting ahead, making his pile, open- 
ing new lands, but he knew now the hope- 
Z lessness of the regions south of Great Salt 
7 | Lake, and by promising McLaughlin to 
| keep east of the Great Divide in the north 
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: had greatly limited his sphere. The Winter 
of 1828 had been a series of blizzards in 
which the company lost both men and furs, 
and that of 1829 was equally disastrous. 
Near the Yellowstone where they tried to 
| trap, the Blackfeet made operations al- 
% most impossible. And so at thirty-one Jed 
began to think like a man whose career is 
L closing. At Christmas time, 1829, he wrote 
a long letter home: 
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In the first place, my brother, our parents must 
receive of our benefaction, and if Dr. Simons is 
in want, I wish him to be helped. . . . I wish to 
consult Dr. Simons on the method of educating 
our brothers, as it is my wish to carry them into 
some of the higher branches of education. . . . 
As respects my spiritual welfare, I hardly durst 
speak. I find myself one of the most ungrateful, 
unthankful creatures imaginable. Oh, when shall 
I be under the care of a Christian church? I have 
need of your prayers. I wish our Society to bear 
me up before a Throne of Grace. I must tell you for 
my part, that I am much behind hand. 


In 1830 a young man from Connecticut, 


named J. J. Warner, came west in search of 
health, and in St. Louis called on the 


famous Captain Jedidiah Smith who had 
just come in from the Yellowstone and 


might help a youth to find work in the 


fur trade. He wrote: 


Instead of finding a leatherstocking, I met a well- 
bred, intelligent, and Christian gentleman who 
repressed my youthful ardor . . . by informing me 
that if I went into the Rocky Mountains, the 
chances were much greater in favor of meetin 

death than of finding restoration to health, an 

that if I esca the former and secured the latter, 


the probabilities were that I would be ruined for 
anything else in life than such things as would be 
able to the passions of a semi-savage. He 
said that he had spent about eight years in the 
mountains and should not return to them. 


train to look for water. He never came 
back. They could not stop to look for him; 
they were dying of thirst. But in Santa F, 
which they finally reached the Fourth of 
July, they found Mexican traders selling 
Jed’s silver-mounted pistols in the market, 
and eventually learned the story. Jed had 
found a little water in the almost-dry bed 
of the Cimarron, but was too thirsty tobe 
careful. So it was easy enough for lurking 
Comanches to shoot him, and then take 
his belongings to sell wherever they could. 

Other trappers had now found the way 
to California by Cajon Pass, and very soon 
Joseph Walker was to climb the High 
Sierza westward. In eleven years John Fre- 
mont would be on the road, and in fifteen 
years John Sutter would predict from the 
Sacramento valley that one thousand souls 
would cross the mountains in the next 
year, while the New York Sum shouted 
something about one hundred thousand 
emigrants. But the intelligent Christian 
gentleman who first bucked the Sierra 
snows was dead at thirty-three, out by the 
Cimarron river. 
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TO HER OWN GIRLHOOD 


BY EDA LOU WALTON 


Knew mountains for their pain; 
Imaged within that brain 
Some harsh peak tore its way 
Loose from the dark earth's core. 
Even while earth more green 
Each luminous Spring, more lean 
Each traversed Winter grew, 
Seasons but piled up mountains 
And you knew their weight. 
And you could sleep with mountains, 
Nor debate 
How body was more spirit or more death 
With every taken breath. 
And you could hold aloft your little hand 
Uncrushed beneath the burden of a land 
Thousands of feet uplifted from your palm, 
Your dark eyes then so calm 
Though each eye held a mountain in a pool. 


S ere that those tiny breasts 


How could you stray from this most cool, 
Most delicate remoteness? Was a kiss 
Earthquake which cast all height 

Into a sea? 

O rounded breasts that could not keep the light, 
O hands so fragile now, O empty eye 
Imageless now of wonder! 

Loveliness lost forever 

That the winged heart may hover ever 

Low to the sea-like lover 

Nor assay the heavenly way, 

Now is your burden greater than the weight 
Of all the mountains circling the sun, 

For she who slept with mountains is not one 
To find her rest 

Breast to a lover's breast. 
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CLINICAL NOTES 


BY GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
Dre we ea “a 4 Dt YZ y Ye EC 
SCHD4A ECR 
Newspaper Training.—The tradition, useful. But, if he sticks to it in acti, 
fondly cherished in certain quarters, that practice, unless he happens to be one mg 
newspaper training is one of the greatest in a thousand, it will deaden hi 
and most valuable boons that a human be- faculties almost completely and inevj 
ing can enjoy, remains with us. Propagated turn him into a humdrum slave who m 
largely by old reporters who have never  thetically deludes himself that because hy 
succeeded in getting out of the business knows a measure of the inside of th 
and who, at fifty-five or so, are still cover- world’s affairs he himself is a figure ip 
ing the exploits of Ida von Claussen and * those affairs. 
the bigger and better fires, the legend has» is said that newspaper training teachs 
served not only as a philosophical anodyne “a mahhow to write. It does nothing of th 
for themselves but as something with * kind. Try to think of any of the conspig 
which to impress cubs just out of college” ously talented and successful writers is 
and with enough money to set them up at ~ America today who actually learned any 
the speakeasy nearest the shop or oldemg thing about their craft in a newspape 
fellows lodged by fate in trades theoreti-— office. It is said that it teaches a ma 
cally less romantic. The successes in news- speed. It does. But of what avail, outside 
paperdom, the important editors, depart- of newspaper reportorial work, is this 
mental heads and special writers, are sel- speed? It is said that it makes a man a 
dom heard to exude the bosh, save on such at quick character analysis, that it teaches 
occasions as they are invited to speak at him how to appraise his fellow men ani 
banquets and wish to indulge themselves their pretensions. Does it? Where will you 
in a bogus superiority complex by way of find men more goatlike in their suscepti 
lording it momentarily over the adjacent bility to frauds than nine-tenths of th 
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bankers, automobile manufacturers and newspaper men? It is said to impart a vale 
other such more opulent and hence conde- able cynicism based upon experience. Yet 
scending fellows. For they know all too its very graduates who are most 
well that what goes by the name of news- pointed to by newspaper men themselves, 
paper training may be all right in the way from Richard Harding Davis to Sam Blythe, 
that a preparatory school education is all have succeeded on the score of a mellow 
right, and a good thing for men who are and pervasive optimism. It is said thatit 
willing to be underlings all their lives, but teaches accuracy. In such elementary thing 
that they themselves would never have got as reporting exactly the number of persons 
anywhere if they had not had the capa-_ killed in a railroad accident or the amount 
bility, sense and gumption to bring and of money collected toward a statue of Om 
add to it a dissociated skill variously ac- Kahn, it may be said to do so. But if ther 
quired from other sources. is more inaccuracy in any other field of 
Star reporters very seldom mount to the human endeavor than one regularly finds 
big newspaper jobs. Newspaper training in the general newspaper appraisals of 
may be excellent for a man if he doesn’t human, ethical, philosophical,. sociolog 
waste his time at it too long. It teaches cal or political phenomena, I should k 
him certain things that are undeniably happy to have it brought to my attentioo 


— 
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_ Newspa training, in short, is valu- 
able as oe other form of elementary edu- 

, and instruction is valuable. Four 

of it is more than ample. If a man has 
tilent of any kind, he may use it as a 

ing-stone, but he had better jump off 
Se it is too late. Newspaper work long 
indulged in gives birth, with few excep- 
tions, simply to a lot of impoverished 
sncients, with a gold-headed cane apiece, 
who know some amusing reminiscential 
anecdotes and who can familiarly call a 
few conspicuous local muckamucks by 
their first names. 


The Young Intelletuals—This month, I 
am informed, marks the tenth anniversary 
of the appearance in our midst of that par- 
ticular group of boys and girls whom one 
thinks of when the label, ‘‘the young in- 
tellectuals,’’ is mentioned. In the group 
there are approximately a dozen young 
men and two or three young women, some 
of the latter not so very vernal at that. 
Let us celebrate the great occasion by con- 
sidering what they have represented and 
what they have accomplished. 

Two—it will be unnecessary to name 
names, since all of them are only too read- 
ily identified—have written verse without 
capital letters, punctuation and rhyme. 
Four have written plays that essayed to 
break down dramatic and theatrical tradi- 
tions and that have been found to be stabs 
at an ill-assimilated Expressionism, signi- 
fying nothing but their authors’ complete 
incomprehension of dramaturgy. One has 
confected verse that consists of one or two 
word lines and of endless word repetitions. 
One has written a book proclaiming Char- 
lie Chaplin, Irving Berlin, George Gersh- 
win, Paul Whiteman and several music 
thow clowns great geniuses. Another has 
written a book declaring that the only true 
attists in America are Gertrude Stein, 
Marianne Moore and E. E. Cummings. 
» One has written a series of essays on the 
telation of metaphysics to skyscrapers, the 
Ford automobile, the hot-dog and other 
such great American wonders. One has 
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written a novel in jazz-band form, and 
another a novel whose claim to fame rests 
in the printing of a word hitherto more 
intimately associated with latrines than 
with literature. One has composed a sym- 
phony in which wash-boilers, vacuum 
cleaners, hand-pumps and airplane propel- 
lers figure. One has written a novel about 
the younger generation in which one of 
the girls loudly declares her eager inten- 
tion of being deflowered, and another a 
novel in which there are six goddams to a 
page and at least three Jesuses. One has 
written two good short stories. 


Foreign Travel.—It is generally argued 
that the value of money is best borne in 
upon one when one is ill, that at such 
times, when every aid and comfort are de- 
sirable and necessary, it does its job as 
nothing else can do it. That there surely 
is truth in the contention, no one will 
deny. But there is another occasion when 
the value of money is just as forcibly im- 
pressed upon its fortunate owner and that 
is when one travels abroad. Travel at its 
best and most luxurious, as anyone who 
has had experience of it knows, is any- 
thing but a comfortable and voluptuous 
business. With all the improvements that 
have been contrived in European railroads, 
hotels and what not, it is still replete with 
inconveniences, discomforts, irritations 
and, often, downright physical gripes. 
That even the best is none too good for 
Reilly states Reilly's case altogether too 
mildly. Such highly modernized and rela- 
tively satisfactory means of conveyance as 
the de /uxe Continental railway expresses, 
while certainly a great improvement over 
their antecedents, are still far from being 
what the amateur voyageur claims for 
them. There isn’t such a de luxe express 
today that, in any strict definition of the 
word, may be called entirely and sufficingly 
comfortable, and to travel on one that does 
not come under the so-called de /uxe head- 
ing involves physical dolours of a consider- 
able acuteness. 

As if appreciating all this, the manage- 
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ments of the locomotion agencies, and of 
the hotels no less, indulge in all sorts of 
little devices to divert ‘the traveler's con- 
scious mind from his discomfort and to 
hocus-pocus him into a temporary forget- 
fulness of his mental and physical disquiet. 
Thus, on the Hamburg-Berlin Express a 
high to-do is made over the en route tele- 
phone service presumably installed to take 
the passenger's mind temporarily off the 
fine dust that seeps through the windows 
and gradually causes him to take on the 
look of a swell mulatto. Thus, on the 
Golden Arrow Express, shooting between 
London and Paris and one of the de luxiest 
trains in the world, a Martini cocktail is 
available to the passenger by way of taking 
his mind off the chill dampness that, for 
all the heating facilities, persists in pene- 
trating into his compartment. Thus, in 
such hotels as the London Savoy and Ber- 
lin Adlon the guest's towels are elaborately 
warmed by a patent heating dingus by way 
of making him momentarily oblivious of 
discomforts unavoidable in even the best 
of hotels. 

Money at least reduces the inevitable dis- 
composures incidental to travel and makes 
it partly tolerable. Without the means 
at one’s command to minimize the incon- 
veniences once one leaves home, travel 
is doomed to be fraught with a hundred 
and one doubled afflictions and hardships, 
and fit only, in the direction of so-called 
pleasure, for hoboes, Iowans and profes- 
sional sightseers. Without a lot of wam- 
pum in his pockets, Reilly is better off in 
his American flat. 


Social Life in the South.—The gradual rise 
of the Negro in the social scale south of 
the Mason-Dixon line begins to impress 
itself upon those who follow his activities 
in that section of the Republic. Discon- 
tented with his long submergence, the 
Negro has set about elevating himself in 
no unmistakable manner and with results 
that, if not yet entirely satisfactory to him, 
promise in the perhaps not distant future 
a more or less rosy elegance. All over the 


South the colored man is taking 
make a social figure, however yet 
of himself and to give himself an 
tunity to enjoy some of the Caucasian gy. 
fructs. In Louisville, Ky., there is a 
club whose stock of ingredients for tp 
composition of juleps is the envy and& 
spair of the white colonels, and whos 
dances, evening dress obligatory, are om. 
ducted on a scale not less high-toned thy 
many of those held by the lesser Ken 
palefaces. At Juliette, Ga., according to, 
recent issue of the Macon News, the color) 
ladies of the community have formally 
adopted and put into general use 
themselves French instead of the mop 
commonplace English titles and addres 
one another as Mile. or Mme. At classic 
Athens, in the same State, the Red gj 
Black, the University of Georgia's campy 
newspaper, announces the formation of; 
new Greek letter fraternity composed of 
the Negro butlers of the white Grek 
letter fraternities at the college. ‘In onde 
to be pledged to this fraternity,” the cl. 
lege organ says, ‘‘a man must be a butler 
at a Greek letter chapter house that rate | 
(that is, that is regarded as of good social | 
standing); he must attend all college foor 
ball games; and he must wear genuine 
campus-cut clothes.’’ The brothers attend 
all the college games in full frateml 
regalia, with their diamond fraternity pias 
conspicuously displayed in their neckties 
Dances are to be held three times a year. 
In New Orleans, there are two tony Negro | 
contract bridge clubs. In Atlanta, Ga.,a 
fashionable Negro golf club is in proces 
of formation and in Richmond, Va., plas 
have actually been made for a Negwo 
polo team. In Charleston, S.C., there isa 
Negro banqueting club that meets onces 
month and that invariably serves Pommery 
Brut, 1919. The best-dressed gentleman in 
the city of Nashville is commonly a 

to be Peter Galland, a colored man. Th 
sales statistics for 1927 show that no les 
than seventy Negroes in the State of Texas 
own and drive automobiles costing mote 
than three thousand dollars apiece. 
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Fragmentary Meditations 


To pismiss a theatrical critic as blasé is to 
be at one with the donkey. The best critics 
of the theatre have been and are blasé men. 
The very circumstance of being blasé im- 
plies experience and experience, in turn, 
implies patience only with what is worthy 
and complete impatience and contempt for 
what is not. The blasé critic is one whose 
emotional equipment has been so tough- 
ened by concussion with tin-pan drama 
that, unlike that of the still enthusiastic 
idiot, it responds alone to the finest form 
of stimulant. No critic in his first days is 
blasé. He is tickled by almost everything, 
and indiscriminately. No critic in his first 
days is worth a hoot. It is the critic who 


has a hard time keeping awake at the 


theatre that is the critic whose opinions 
are worth reading. 


II 


Just as even an otherwise taciturn person 
is seized peculiarly with an impulse to 
talk the moment a doctor sticks a clinical 
thermometer into his mouth, so is even 
the most linguacious critic rendered pecul- 
iatrly mute when confronted by an indubi- 
tably fine piece of work. The latter, once 
the prefatory hallelujahs are done with, 
leaves so little for him to say; the artist 
has said that say so much better than he 
can say it in his rdle of mere liaison echo. 
This is why we find critics, even the very 
best of them, driven to the resort of prais- 
ing a work in terms of detraction of certain 
other more or less related work. The 
counterpoint of detraction gives them the 
necessary ground to dig their heels into; 
it vouchsafes them an articulateness that 
would otherwise be difficult. 
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III 


Although the talking movies seem to me 
to be the last word in bastardy, one argu- 
ment currently used against them strikes 
me as being hollow. It is contended that 
the talkies are doomed to failure because 
the quality of the speaking voices of the 
movie actors is ridiculously defective. It 
might be argued with equal reason that 
the drama is doomed to failure because the 
quality of the voices of its actors is often 
similarly defective. The stage has presented 
us with voices, even in the relatively high 
places, that have been far from ear-mas- 
saging, yet the drama has somehow man- 
aged to triumph over them. Maude Adams’ 
squeak didn't send ‘Peter Pan’’ to limbo 
any more than Lionel Barrymore's auc- 
tioneering roar, now that he has gone 
Hollywood, is likely to send the worst 
talking movie. 


IV 


There has never been an actor, however 
bad, who didn't succeed in giving a good 
performance in the rdle of a butler, a 
policeman, or a Chinaman. Nor has there 
ever been an actor who didn’t seem com- 
pletely convincing in a telephone scene. If 
I could figure out the reason, I'd write an 
essay on the subject. 


V 


In much the same category as our young 
so-called radical playwrights who attempt 
to conceal the fact that they have nothing 
to say by saying it in a new and alarming 
manner, fall certain of our recognizable 
littérateurs who, also having nothing new 
to say, attempt to conceal the fact by say- 
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ing it in that quiet, précieuse, old-fash- 
ioned manner that passes in certain quar- 
ters for dignity of mind and solidity of 
judgment. 


VI 


One of the hardest things that much of 
modern drama has to contend against is 
the fashion that imposes short skirts on 
women. In the days of ankle-length skirts 
it didn’t matter what an actress’ legs 
looked like so long as she had enough 
acting ability above the knee line. Today, 
an actress must have passable legs to boot. 
It is impossible to accept an actress with 
bow-legs, fat legs or knock-knees as a hero- 
ine in anything save peasant drama, be 
she otherwise as talented as one might 
desire. If you think that this is trivial or 
flippant comment, I suggest that you 
seriously try to persuade yourself to do so. 


VII 


The popular American drama has con- 
tracted the wise-crack plague from the 
movies. Where the average boob-bumper 
a few years ago contained half a dozen or 
a dozen of these wise-cracks, it is today 
made up of them from head to tail. 
The wise-crack is that form of humor 
that hits the vaudeville-mind sharply 
across the cerebellum with a bladder. Its 
amusement possibilities are in direct pro- 
portion either to its sharp surprise or 
to the absurdity of its hyperbole. Thus, 
in the movies, we have such samples as 
‘‘He was so cross-eyed he spent his life 
in the Southeast looking for the North- 
west Mounted Police’’; ““You needn't be 
afraid to drink it; it’s pre-Abie’s Irish 
Rose’’; “‘Listen—she can speak French! 
She must have been in the Army’’; ‘‘I 
know you don't like gossip, but your wife 
has just run away with another guy’’; 
and ‘‘I'm in favor of a big Army and Navy; 
we might be attacked any day by Chi- 
cago."” And, in the theatre, endless cut- 
outs from the same pattern. The laugh 
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slowly led up to has been discarded 
unprofitable. The American rush and 
have spread to the business of provoki 
laughter. To make money at the presey 
time, the entrepreneur of popular amuse 
ment must go after his customers’ 

like the sidewalk drag-’em-in salesma 
that he was in his antecedent incarnation 


Vill 


Modern drama is chiefly concerned with 
feeling the old emotions in a new way. 


IX 


It is the custom to disparage drama becaug 
it deals generally with platitudes. Dip 
paragement might be meted out on the 
same score, and with equal justice, 
most of the world’s greatest novels. 


X 


In the minds of most critics there are two 
niches wherein linger the memories of two 
groups of plays: in one, the memories of 
the undeniably great and, in the other, the 
memories of the deniably great but none 
theless immensely enchanting. I am notat 
all sure, indeed, that these less august 
plays do not often perfume the recollection 
more pungently than some of the estab 
lished classics. Who, by way of example, 
can ever quite forget Fulda’s ‘‘Friends df 
Our Youth,”’ or Brieux’s ‘‘Les Hannetons,” 
or Rostand’s ‘‘Last Night of Don Juaa,” 
or Meyer-Férster’s ‘‘Old Heidelberg,” o 
Shaw's ‘Caesar and Cleopatra,’’ or Bar 
rie’s ‘““The Legend of Leonora,” of é 
Caillavet’s, de Flers’ and Aréne’s “The 
King,"’ or Dunsany’s “Laughter of the 
Gods,”’ ‘“The Gods of the Mountain” and 
“A Good Bargain,’ or Birmingham's 
“General John Regan,’’ or Jerome & 
Jerome's ‘‘The Great Gamble’’ (at leat 
the beginning and the end), or Henry 
Arthur Jones’ ‘‘Joseph Entangled” and 
‘The Case of Rebellious Susan,’’ ot Let 
nox Robinson’s “‘Patriots’’ and “The 
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White-Headed Boy,’’ ofr Schnitzler’s 
“Christmas Presents,"" or Chesterton's 
“Magic,” or Molnar’s ‘“The Swan*’ and 
“The Glass Slipper,"’ or Bahr’s ‘The 
Master,"” or Schénherr's ‘‘Children’s Trag- 
edy,” or Hubert Henry Davies’ **A Single 
Man,” or a number of other such plays 
still regarded with some skepticism by the 
tonier profess6rs ? 


XI 


Symbolism is the child of poetic courage 
and intellectual cowardice. 


XII 


Several months ago, in the department of 
wisdom adjoining this, I ventured a note 
on the United States naval officer to whom, 
during the Spanish-American fracas, was 
attributed the remark, ‘‘Don’'t cheer, fel- 
lows, the poor devils are dying,’’ the 
aforesaid note betraying, I fear, a certain 
mild cynicism on the part of its composer. 
Various admirers of the departmental 
sapience promptly and not without some 
acerbity hastened to point out that the 
naval gentleman I specified didn’t remark 
the remark at all but that it was remarked 
by Captain Jack Phillip of the Texas, 
though various additional admirers with 
equal promptitude and not less acerbity 
seemed to cast their votes for Bob Evans. 
From an officer in the United States Navy 
whose word on the matter, because of his 
information and eminence, may be ac- 
cepted as final, I have received this com- 
ment: 

“As an amateur of American hero- 
legends, I have endeavored to verify many 
such speeches and with this one I have 
obtained the exact original. I have the 
following version from Captain Phillip’s 
navigator. Even as you and I, the captain 
had a frontal sinus which bothered him. 
Gun-fire and sinus headache are incom- 
patible, to say the least. The Texas had a 
busy afternoon at Santiago and when the 
Teresa finally burst into flames the gun's 
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crews under the wings of the bridge began 
to cheer. The shrill noise struck the cap- 
tain's tortured ears and, leaning over the 
bridge rail, he shouted, ‘Belay that god- 
dam racket! This is no lunatic asylum!’"’ 

The transmutation of the estimable 
Phillip’s animadversion into the loftier 
and suaver legend is simply another indi- 
cation of the popular wish and demand 
for romantic heroes in life as in the theatre. 
The popular hero off the stage must be as 
noble a fellow as the popular hero on. 
Appreciating this and catering to the 
public's fancy, newspaper correspondents 
either write the lines for him, often to the 
hero’s own esoteric surprise and profound 
gratification, or shrewdly edit and amend 
the lines that he actually speaks. The 
Associated Press has thus glamorously 
made more theoretical heroes authentically 
heroic than all the present-day playwrights 
this side of Tokio. It made Dewey talk like 
a Hal Reid hero; it served uy, to Roosevelt 
choice titbits in the Bronson Howatd man- 
ner; it gave Whittlesey romantic lines out 
of Anthony Hope; it published of General 
Lawton that “he died with the name of 
God on his lips,’’ when—as his realistic 
orderly, in later years Sergeant McClure of 
the Marines, has hinted—what the General 
actually said consisted of just three words, 
to wit and simply, ‘‘Jesus, I’m shot!"’ 


XIII 


A month or so ago, in this place, I com- 
mented upon the foolishness of getting 
excited over censorship, pointing out that, 
after a little self-pleasuring hullabaloo, it 
usually either forgets all about itself or 
peters out into nothing. Let us, by way of 
observing how true this is, glance at the 
theatrical censorship alarm of the season 
before this and then, in turn, at what this 
censorship amounted to during the season 
recently concluded. In the season before 
this, as I have pointed out, the constituted 
authorities, in a sudden burst of morality, 
raided three plays, ‘“The Captive,’’ ‘‘Sex’’ 
and ‘The Virgin Man,"’ and sent the per- 
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sons responsible for two of them to the 
calabozo. In addition, they passed a bill 
at Albany announcing that they would 
henceforth padlock any theatre that 
showed signs on its stage of immorality, 
whatever that may be. In addition still, 
the theatre managers held meetings—at 
one of which free chow was handed out 
to the critics and editors—to persuade 
each other, and to convince those critics 
and editors who are interested in such 
nonsense, that they were hot for reform 
and that thereafter their stages would be 
as free from suspicion as so many Clergy- 
men over eighty, or maybe eighty-five. In 
addition still, the District Attorney and 
the city fathers made a loud noise in the 
newspapers threatening all kinds of calam- 
ities in the event that any more ‘‘Cap- 
tives," “‘Sexes’’ and *‘Virgin Mans’ were 
displayed to the tender gaze of pure New 
Yorkers. And still in addition, the man- 
agers and producers, though they could 
not get together formally, placed their 
hands severally on their hearts and prom- 
ised solemnly that never again would they 
be naughty boys. Such spectacles, of 
course, are not unfamiliar. And, as usual, 
we find them again to have been composed 
of mere gas. The New York stage during 
the season just ended was twice as dirty— 
I do not use the word personally, for the 
only dirty thing to me is the moralist mind 
—as it was the season before and not only 
the season before but the season before that 
and the season, in turn, before that. Yet all 
that the much-feared censors did about it 
was to close down a single play, delete two 
bits from a loud sex melodrama and edit a 
situation out of a farce that left the farce 
more suggestive than it had been previ- 
ously. One play closed, one very faintly 
tinkered with and one made doubly risqué: 
such is the record. Not a theatre padlocked, 
no one arrested, and everyone still carefree, 
happy and agreeably sinful. 

While I have only praise for the District 
Attorney and the other authorities on their 
suddenly acquired commonsense and de- 
cency to leave morals to the public, where 
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they should be left, I can’t resist the ip 
pulse to wonder how, when they go toby 
at night, they reconcile their present Wis 
course with the idiocy that they we 
guilty of the season before this. Of coury 
even in that season they must have hg 
considerable difficulty in reconciling, m 
their peculiar moral grounds, an hypocrisy 
which caused them to raid so harmless; 
piece of balderdash as *‘The Virgin Mag" 
with an equal hypocrisy which caused theg 
to do nothing about a meritorious comedy 
like ‘‘Saturday’s Children,’’ which, forgl 
its high merit, was surely ten times mon 
inimical to public morals—in the eyes 
moral Bertillonists—than any dozen “Vip 
gin Mans.’ But they must all roll aroun 
in bed a lot this year worrying over th 
way in which to explain their later ip 
activity and over what they are going tp 
say to the poor goats they clapped into jai 
last year when and if ever they come fag 
to face with them. 

The very first play produced this lat 
season, “‘What the Doctor Ordered,” pur 
on almost like a slap in the moralists’ faces, 
shoveled the dirt in a manner that mate 
““Sex"’ and ‘“‘The Virgin Man" look like 
Sunday-school tracts. The phallic allusions 
in this exhibit made Boccaccio's nightis- 
gale take on the aspect of a water-whistle, 
and one of the scenes, laid in a bedroom, 
would have brought a blush even to th 
cheek of French farce writers. The play 
called ‘‘Creoles’’ was deliberate ditch 
water and offered little more than oper 
and-shut smut. ‘‘Jimmie’s Women," me 
bilge, was worse, from the mudlark point 
of view, than either ‘‘Sex’’ or ‘“The Virgia 
Man."’ Proceed to the season in general 
‘Tenth Avenue’’ dealt with two meni 
fight for the physical favors of a trollop. 
‘Babies 4 la Carte’’ relied upon crude an 
smutty innuendo. Several of the big revus 
unloaded sketches dirtier than any smok 
ing-car story. ‘‘Her First Affaire,"’ though 
relatively mild stuff, was plainly directed 
at the dirt-seeking box-office. One of the 
chief figures in ‘‘Footlights’’ was an a 
drogyne. ‘‘Such Is Life’’ dealt with ser 
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starved females. ‘‘Mister Romeo"’ treated 
of the libido of a senescent Lothario. ‘‘Rev- 
dry” had to do with illicit amour and 
with the peccadillos of a married harlot. 
“The Trial of Mary Dugan’’ was about a 
miscuous young woman, with the de- 
tails of her miscellaneous activities set 
forth from A to Z. ‘“The Letter’’ was com- 
of adultery and, at one point by im- 
plication, of rape. ‘“The Garden of Eden’’ 
relied for its punch upon a scene in which 
a young woman stripped. “‘Black Velvet’’ 
was about the crim. con. of blacks and 
whites. The central character of ‘“The 
House of Women”’ eloquently and sympa- 
thetically championed the illegitimacy of 
her child. ‘‘Hidden’’ told of a girl who 
frothed at the mouth at the sight of a man 
in a bathtub. The big scene in ‘‘Porgy”’ 
showed a Negro seducing a young Negress. 
“Synthetic Sin’’ was about the sex trials 
of a young girl. ‘“The Matrimonial Bed" 
was adulterous farce and ‘‘Love in the 
Tropics’’ an anatomical picnic. ‘“The Mul- 
berry Bush’’ contained lines far dirtier than 
anything in “‘Sex’’ or ‘“The Virgin Man’’; 
“Immoral Isabella’’ was dirtier still; ‘‘Ink’’ 
became confidential about certain boudoir 
proceedings; and ‘“The Fanatics’’ champi- 
oned illegal and indiscriminate unions with 
a flowery eloquence. ‘‘Coquette’’ presented 
seduction in an agreeable light and ‘So To 
Bed"’ had very little to do with sleeping. 
“The Marquise’’ made illegitimate off- 
spring more desirable than the orthodox 
species; the only female character in ‘“The 
Racket’’ was a prostitute twice as calloused 
as any of her sisters in the suppressed 
“Maya”’; and the language in some of the 
exhibits at the New Playwrights’ Theatre 
was more than merely explicit. 

“Fallen Angels,’’ to continue, dealt with 
two married women who were assiduous 
in their search for a banana peel; ‘“Trigger’’ 
had to do with a man’s unchurchly yen for 
a cutie; ‘Spring Song’’ rehearsed a faded 
woman's passion for a young boy; “‘Be- 
hold, the Bridegroom”’ treated of a young 
Woman physically exhausted; ‘‘Venus’’ 
treated of he-women and she-men; ‘‘Rest- 
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less Women’ was vulgar innuendo and eye- 
winking; ‘‘Paris Bound’’ defended adul- 
tery on the part of married men; and har- 
lots were the chief item in ‘‘Peripherie."’ 
“Diversion"’ dealt realistically with a 
woman's sex life; ‘‘A Distant Drum,"’ a 
very good piece of work, with two 
women’s struggle for the physical favors 
of a gigolo; ‘So Am I’’ with the willing 
surrender of a hitherto icy young woman 
after she had read a hot book; and the ad- 
mirable and unimpeachable ‘‘Strange In- 
terlude’’ deals with a woman who takes It 
where she finds it. ‘‘La Gringa’’ showed a 
girl married to an old man making up 
to a younger one; “Our Betters’’ one 
woman pathetically pining for her young, 
hired lover and another keeping an assigna- 
tion with the same young man in a Sum- 
mer-house; ‘‘Rope’’ a forcible seduction; 
‘The Bachelor Father’’ the pleasant re- 
sults of having illegitimate children; and 
“Marriage On Approval’’ a girl living 
openly with two different men. “‘Her Un- 
born Child’’ was a cheap stab at the smut- 
curious box-office; ““The Great Necker” 
relied upon lubricious double entente; the 
big scene in ‘“The Scarlet Fox"’ was laid in 
a bawdy house; the commendable **Vol- 
pone’s’’ big moment showed an old man 
attempting to deflower an innocent young 
girl; ‘‘Diamond Lil,’’ by the author of 
‘*Sex,’’ concerned a woman of the same 
stripe as the heroine of the latter opus; and 
‘The Breaks’’ treated of an operation on a 
man that rendered him sterile. ‘‘Him"’ 
brought with it the dirty ‘‘Frankie and 
Johnny” song, sufficiently elaborated, and 
some choice morsels of smut. In “‘The 
Golden Age,’’ a young girl, discovering 
that she had come into womanhood, took 
off her clothes and pursued a man. ‘The 
Happy Husband’’ was compounded of 
adultery; in ‘‘Anna’’ a man almost had a 
paroxysm looking at a nude woman; and 
“Get Me in the Movies’’ was plain filth. 

I have not put down the list completely. 
But what I have put down of it should be 
sufficient reassurance that censorship, after 
the first racket, pretty generally tires of its 
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own accord and leaves us gratefully in 
peace. There is never any occasion to get 
worked up about it. After it has enjoyed 
its little day, things always get nice and 
dirty again. Neither the sincere artist nor 
the money-seeking hack need worry. The 
plays of the former seldom suffer, and if the 
plays of the latter do, what are the odds? 


XIV 


Acting is the easiest of the professions as- 
sociated with the arts. Consider how many 
more proficient actors there are than even 
dancers. 


XV 


The best type of revue, the kind put on at 
the Marigny in Paris by Jacques-Charles 
before the war, is simply a dtamatization 
of destructive criticism embellished with 
some constructive samples of femininity 
and a few good tunes. 


XVI 


The action of the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion in curtailing the activities of English 
actors in America indicates once again and 
clearly that the organization's last con- 
sideration is the best interests of the drama. 
That there is personal justification for the 
action, no one will deny, as the English 
had previously curtailed the activities of 
American actors in England and as the doc- 
trine of guid pro quo always has something 
in its favor. But that, justification or no 
justification, the decision will sooner or 
later serve as a boomerang so far as the 
members of the American actors’ union are 
concerned is certain. The English actor, on 
the whole, is a better actor than the Amer- 
ican and there are many plays to which his 
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presence in the cast is invaluable. Played 
American actors, these plays are absurdly 
botched and duly fail. In time, therefor 
with the barring of English actors, wy 
shall have more and more plays of the som 
manhandled, more and more plays actgj 
by inappropriate casts, more and mop 
failures, and less and less theatrical prog. 
perity in certain directions. The memben 
of the local actors’ union are protectj 
their jobs only for the moment. In a fey 
years there will be fewer and fewer joly 
open to them, English actors or no English 
actors. 


XVII 


There is too much supercilious critical talk 
of plot at the expense of character. The 
great dramatists have always gone in lay- 
ishly for plot. 


XVIII 


Clear diction in the theatre is all very well, 
but it may be carried too far. The critics 
have much to answer for in this regard. 
They have harped upon perfect enuncia- 
tion so insistently that they have scared 
the poor actors to death. The result is often 
a comical distortion of dramatic values, 
with actors playing gutter bums reading 
their lines with the painstaking purity of 
professors of English and with others play- 
ing hayseeds laboriously manceuvering 
their wads of chewing tobacco out of the 
way of the King’s tongue. 


XIX 


The theatre will endure so long as thete 
is a single pretty girl left to be shown on 
its stage. 
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The Curse of Government 


THE PARADOXES OF LEGAL SCIENCE, by Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo, $2.50. 734 x §%4; 142 pp. New 
York: The Columbia University Press. 

THE INQUIRING MIND, by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 
$2.50. 84 x 534; 276 pp. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. 

AMERICAN INQUISITORS, by Walter Lippmann. 
$1.25. 734 x 5; 120 pp. New York: The illan 


Company. 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
by Charles Evans Hughes. $2.50. 734 x 5 14; 269 pp. 
York: The Columbia University Press. 


DON’T TREAD ON ME: A Study of Aggressive Legal 
Taftics for Labor, by Clement Wood, McAlister Cole- 
man & Arthur Garfield Hays. soc. 7 x 434; 135 pp. 
New York: The Vanguard Press. 


DRIFTING SANDS OF PARTY POLITICS, by Oscar 
W. Underwood. $3.50. 774 x 5%; 422 pp. New 
York: The Century Company. 

Aut of these books—and each, in its sepa- 

tate way, has high merits—are concerned 

with that conflict between the communal 
will and the individual will which en- 
gages and oppresses every civilized society. 

Law and its instrument, government, are 

necessary to the peace and safety of all of 

us, but all of us, unless we live the lives of 
mud turtles, frequently find them arrayed 
against us. Worse, we afe very apt to dis- 
cover, facing their sudden inhibition of 
our desires, that their reputed imperson- 
ality and impartiality are myths—that the 
government whose mandates we almost in- 
stinctively try to evade is not the transcen- 
dental and passionless thing it pretends to 
be, but simply a gang of very ordinary 
men, and that the judge who orders us to 

Obey them is another of the same kind, 

with all the vain regrets, the prostatic 

troubles and the fears of Hell that go with 
his years. 

It is a discovery that shakes the fortitude 
of the best of citizens. In Judge Cardozo’s 
phrase, the victim suddenly becomes aware 
that “‘liberty . . . is the negation of law, 
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for law is restraint.’’ So is government. 
Worse, government is also pillage. There 
are no really good governments. There are 
only governments that are transiently 
bearable. Soon or late they inevitably aban- 
don their virtuous pretensions and come 
down frankly to the level of the men con- 
stituting them. Then, perhaps, they are 
overhauled or overthrown, and the weary 
business begins all over again. But the new 
government, once it is secure, is seldom 
any better than the old one. Some progress 
to be sure, has been made in the world, but 
not much. Have we rights today, acknowl- 
edged and unmolested, that the French 
peasants lacked under the Bourbons or the 
English peasants under the Tudors? Then 
don’t forget the miners in Colorado and 
Pennsylvania! 

Both Judge Cardozo and Dr. Hughes con- 
cern themselves, in their very interesting 
and instructive books, with the profes- 
sional difficulties of the judge. He is, under 
our system of government, an officer of the 
highest puissance and importance—per- 
haps the most important of all, for he 
alone can rescue us quickly and effectively 
from the oppressions of the others. But he 
is also a man, and hence crippled by weak- 
nesses and corrupted by follies. How is he 
to keep his prejudices, of class, of race, of 
tradition and training, out of his judg- 
ments? How is he to walk the narrow line 
which separates interpreting the law from 
making the law? And even supposing that 
he is strong, and can hold himself com- 
pletely aloof from interest and passion, 
how is he to solve that damndest problem 
of them all, lying at the very root of every 
theory of law or justice—the problem, to 
wit, as to the wise and seemly limits of the 
law itself—the eternal problem of liberty 
in society? 
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Dr. Hughes shows how the justices of 
the Supreme Court have sought to solve it 
—or, at all events, to evade it—by shack- 
ling themselves with self-imposed limits 
of power. Whenever they can, they simply 
decide the case before them, and let the 
principles behind it go hang. Judge Car- 
dozo, more philosophical than most men 
of his trade, can't take that easy way: he is 
impelled to look through the particular 
to the general, and to speculate upon its 
nature, even at the cost of metaphysics. 
But his findings surely offer no answer to 
the riddle. 

“Our dominant impression,”’ he says, 
sadly, ‘‘must be one of compromise, of ad- 
justment, of a pragmatic adaptation of 
means to ends, of the relativity of legal 
truths.”’ 

Relativity? It is undoubtedly a handsome 
word. But I don’t think it offers much 
consolation to a judge facing a dilemma, 
or to a litigant flabbergasted by his at- 
tempt to resolve it. 

Mr. Lippmann, Mr. Chafee, and Messrs. 
Wood, Coleman and Hays give over their 
books to the sorrows of just such litigants. 
The three authors of *‘Don't Tread On Me’”’ 
are more optimistic than the other two. 
They show how American judges, being 
mainly men of easy means, have a tendency 
to give the working man the short end of 
the stick in their courts, but they believe 
he might be delivered from that injustice 
if he employed better lawyers and was him- 
self more daring. There is plenty of law to 
protect him. He has his inalienable rights, 
just as Fall and Sinclair have. I believe 
that the authors are right—that even the 
miners of Pennsylvania would have a bet- 
ter time of it if they were plaintiffs and 
prosecutors as often as they are defendants, 
for in law, as in war, all the advantages 
are on the side of the offensive. But the 
concrete advice of Messrs. Wood, Coleman 
and Hays still leaves the fundamental 
crudity and inadequacy of the law to haunt 
the judicious. What they propose, in brief, 
is that men who have been harassed un- 
justly turn upon and harass their perse- 
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cutors. As I have hinted, I believe th 
scheme would work, but certainly it woul 
be absurd to say that executing it would}, 
flattering to either law or government 
Government presumes to protect both side 
from harassment, but all it actually doesis 
to provide ways and means for each side ty 
harass the other. The typical law-suit j 
just such a combat of malice and malic 
So, in many American jurisdictions, is the 
typical criminal prosecution, at any tate 
when there is a good gallery. The law, a 
it is used by lawyers, is little more than, 
device to prevent the truth being deter. 
mined and justice done. 

Mr. Chafee, in his book, confines him. 
self largely to citing cases in point. They 
make a truly ludicrous record of cruelty 
and imbecility. The judges are not only 
daunted by the dilemmas that Judge Car. 
dozo describes; they are also stumped by 
problems that ought to be easy to any 
bright boy of fourteen. It seems to be im- 
possible for them, in the face of plain op 
pression, to devise means to relieve it. The 
impotence of the Supreme Court in the face 
of the Whitney case, taken up from the 
preposterous courts of California, must 
give pause to every professed believer ina 
government of laws. If it had been left to 
the learned justices Miss Whitney would 
be in jail now: it was the executive power 
that actually saved her. As Mr. Chafee 
shows, it is usually the executive power 
that performs that office: the courts reveal 
a chronic ~ n the Bill of Rights, 
born of the fact, I daresay, that judges ate 
also lawyers, and hence trained in the doc 
trine that “‘law is restraint.’’ Even the ex 
ecutive power cannot be relied upon when 
it is exercised by a lawyer, as was bril- 
liantly shown in the case of the late Dr. 
Wilson, whose frantic animosity to liberty, 
as to common decency, Mr. Chafee de 
plores without attempting to explain. 

Mr. Underwood and Mr. Lippmann dis- 
cuss government rather than law, though 
each is largely concerned with specific 
statutes. Mr. Underwood, formerly a Sen- 
ator from Alabama (now represented by 
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the grotesque Heflin), denounces the 

wth of the Federal bureaucracy and the 
multiplication of sumptuary and tyrannical 
laws. He believes, like Governor Ritchie, 
of the Maryland Free State, that the rem- 
edy lies in putting the Federal government 
back in its constitutional cage and restor- 
ing the old rights of the States. But what 
relief would that give to the theoretically 
free citizen in such States as Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Pennsylvania, California and 
Indiana? The Indiana Volstead Act is ten 
times more oppressive and idiotic than the 
Federal Volstead Act. Are the Federal 
courts hostile to labor? Then what of the 
State courts of California? The remedy, in- 
deed, is not so simple as these venerators of 
the old Constitution seem to think. Men 
were jailed for their opinions even before 
the Supreme Court began its inroads upon 
the first ten Amendments. The Espionage 
Act, as Mr. Underwood shows, was surely 
bad enough, but was it any worse than the 
Alien and Sedition Laws? Or than the Lusk 
Laws in New York, a State supposed to be 
hot for the rights of man? Or than the 
Anti-Syndicalist Acts passed by moron 
Legislatures in the West—acts so out- 
rageous that even the Supreme Court 
bucked at some of them? 

Mr. Lippmann, as usual, comes closer 
to the basic prob! u. With great good 
humor he reviews two recent manifesta- 
tions of the war against free thought and 
free action—the celebrated Scopes trial in 
Tennessee, and the school-book uproar of 
the Hon. Big Bill Thompson in Chicago— 
and shows that the evil in them was not 
peculiar to the United States of today, but 
issued out of a viciousness common to all 
government. Every government, whatever 
its pretensions otherwise, is actually a gov- 
ernment of men—and no man can be long 
trusted with power over his fellows. The 
friends of liberty are thus perpetual Outs. 
It is their function to resist every encroach- 
ment of governmental power, as vigorously 
when it seems to be benign as when it is 
palpably harmful. They have, by long cen- 
turies of struggle, disposed of absolute 
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kings and unconscionable nobles, but only 
to be confronted by a far more cruel and 
dangerous enemy, the mob. 

Today, in these grand and imperial 
United States, we have mob government 
nearly at its worst—a thundering herd of 
jackasses led by jackals. That government 
is the sworn and implacable enemy of 
every enlightened and well-disposed man, 
and of every idea above the comprehension 
of half-wits. It is inordinately impudent, 
ignorant, grasping and brutal. It is en- 
gaged habitually, and as a matter of course, 
in acts and enterprises that, by any rational 
system of jurisprudence, must be set down 
as criminal. Its philosophers are igno- 
ramuses and its favorites and beneficiaries 
are knaves. Well may Mr. Lippmann say 
that ‘‘to limit the power of majorities, to 
dispute their moral authority, to deflect 
their impact, to dissolve their force, is now 
the most important task of those who care 
for liberty." 

I recommend all of these books to every- 
one interested seriously in the grave prob- 
lems which confront the American people 
today. They not only discuss the subjects 
they deal with in a well-informed and in- 
telligent manner; they are also gracefully 
written. Dr. Hughes’ account of the Su- 
preme Court is an excellent summary of 
the facts, though he is naturally discreetly 
forgetful, as a former member, of some of 
its most gorgeous feats of nonsense. Judge 
Cardozo writes clearly and forcefully, and 
adorns his discourse with the fruits of a 
very wide reading. Certainly it is refresh- 
ing to behold an American judge quoting 
Latin, Greek, German and French cor- 
rectly, and citing Locke, Spinoza, Kant, 
Spencer and William James to support his 
cases. Mr. Lippmann’s skill as a polemist 
needs no praise, nor does Mr. Chafee’s 
crystal-clear style. The former is one of 
the most ingenious and persuasive publi- 
cists in practice in the United States today, 
and the latter is one of the most effective 
friends of freedom. The others are of lesser 
pretensions, but they write well, too. All 
six books deserve to be read. 
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Black Boy 


RAINBOW ROUND MY SHOULDER, by Howard 
W. Odum. $3. 8 x 54; 323 pp. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Tuts is one of the most charming docu- 
ments that I have ever encountered. Its 
author is a distinguished sociologist, and 
in form it is a contribution to the data of 
his science, but in reality it is an epic in 
the grand manner, and one of the most 
eloquent ever produced in America. Walt 
Whitman would have wallowed in it, and 
I suspect that Mark Twain would have 
been deeply stirred by it too. For the first 
time the low-down coon of the South— 
not the gaudy Aframerican intellectual of 
Harlem and the universities, but the low- 
down, no-account, dirty and thieving but 
infinitely rakish and picturesque coon— 
has found his poet. It is a curious irony 
that that poet is a white man, a college 
professor—and a Georgian! 

Of Dr. Odum's doings at the University 
of North Carolina I have more than once 
discoursed in the past. He is a man of very 
unusual abilities and attainments. Born in 
Georgia in 1884, he got his early education 
in his native State and at the one-horse 
University of Mississippi, and then pro- 
ceeded to Clark, where G. Stanley Hall 
still reigned. He was made Ph.D. there in 
1909. Then he went to Columbia and 
took another Ph.D., and as his thesis pub- 
lished a dissertation on the life-cycle of the 
Southern Negro which remains the best 
thing in its field to this day. After that he 
returned to Georgia, and spent ten years 
teaching. In 1920, the alert Dr. H. W. 
Chase, who had been made president of 
the University of North Carolina the year 
before, brought him to Chapel Hill, and 
there he has been ever since as professor of 
sociology. His work is wide in range and 
of great importance. He has initiated an 
elaborate series of sociological investiga- 
tions, he has set up the excellent journal, 
Social Forces, and he has published a number 
of capital books. In the whole South there 
is no man who better embodies the new 
spirit of the region. 


Dr. Odum is especially interested in the 
Negro, and some of his most useful jp. 
quiries have been concerned with variog 
aspects of Negro culture. In ‘‘Rainboy 
Round My Shoulder’’ he attempts to tej 
the life-story of a typical black laborer 
loose, careless, happy-go-lucky felloy 
who, at thirty-two, has worked and loafed 
in forty States, and is still ceaselessly jg 
motion. He has been everything that such 
a man can be, from roustabout to house 
servant. He has passed unscathed thr 
a dozen jails and chain-gangs, eluded the 
avenging law as often or oftener, and sur. 
vived three or four light marriages and, 
hundred entanglements less formal. The 
dark ladies like him, and he prefers them 
as dark as possible: they are more hospi- 
table and generous than the high yallers, 
His banjo on his back, he is forever on his 
way, pausing anon to sound his melan- 
choly blues. On some near tomorrow an 
other like him will lay him with razor or 
pistol, or some smash of steam-shovel ot 
scaffolding will finish him. He came outof 
a forlorn back-alley and he is headed for 
oblivion. But while he lives he enjoys 
every breath of air. 

Dr. Odum lets him tell his story in his 
own words, but with frequent glosses. 
There are almost innumerable lyrics in the 
form of blues, and at the head of each canto 
stands a sort of chorus, summarizing and 
interpreting the story. That story is of ex 
traordinary fascination. There is gorgeous 
drama in it, there is bawdy humor, and 
under it all there is a deep and moving 
pathos. The thing is managed with the 
utmost skill. Black Ulysses never gets out 
of character, but all the same he has been 
lifted out of the particular and given the 
stature and dignity of the general. The 
book is full of fine touches—phrases that 
are artful without seeming so, flashes of 
penetrating insight, a robust gusto and fine 
understanding. I can think of nothing t 
compare to it, save perhaps Jim Tully's 
“Circus Parade." It is at once a piece of 
scientific reporting of the first calibre and 
a work of art that lives and glows. 
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THE LIBRARY 


A Gentle Revolutionis# 
HAVELOCK ELLIS, PHILOSOPHER OF LOVE, by 
Houston Peterson. $4.50. 85% x 554; 432 pp. Boston: 
The Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Havetocx Extis, as Mr. Peterson here de- 
picts him com amore, is the mildest and most 
tle of men, without a trace in him of 
the Huxleyan love of combat. He has taken 
public part in none of the grand battles of 
ideas that have gone on in his time, and 
so far as I can make out he hasn't a single 
enemy in the world. Nevertheless, he is 
one of the most diligent revolutionists of 
the age, and, to what remains of the old 
order, one of the most dangerous. For it 
has been his job, almost single-handed in 
the English-speaking countries, to break 
down the taboos that so long surrounded 
the blushful subject of sex, and that he has 
succeeded must be obvious to anyone who 
frequents general society. The Victorian 
reticences have simply vanished, and with 
them the grotesque ignorance that under- 
lay them. The crassest flapper of today 
knows more about sex than her mother 
knew after summoning the sage-femme three 
or four times, or her grandmother after 
doing it a dozen times, and what she knows 
is a great deal more accurate. Better still, 
it is more innocent: there is less muck in 
it, as there is less shuddering. Who 
launched that change? The superficial, I 
daresay, may be inclined to say that Freud 
isthe man, but that is not true. Ellis began 
his work long before Freud was heard of; 
he was the first, indeed, to write about the 
Freudian doctrines in English. The six 
stately volumes of his ‘‘Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex’’ (a seventh has now 
been added’) were planned nearly fifty years 
ago, and the first fruits of the vast studies 
behind them began to appear in the early 
ys. To this day there is no more com- 
prehensive or intelligent treatment of the 
dificult subject in any language. Ellis’s 
basic ideas have resisted every attack, and 
it seems likely that their influence will be 
felt for many years. No man has done more 
in our time to liberate the human mind 

from the bondage of fear and dogma. 
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The curious thing about these ‘‘Studies 
in the Psychology of Sex’’ is that their 
publication is still officially forbidden in 
both England and the United States. The 
Englishman who wants to read them must 
read an edition published in Germany, and 
the American must borrow them from 
some lawyer or medical man or clergyman, 
for by a strange quirk of Comstockery only 
persons of those classes are permitted to 
buy them. Nevertheless, the ideas in them 
are almost as widely dispersed as the ideas 
in the poetry of Edgar A. Guest. One hears 
them on all sides; they form the substance 
of a whole literature. What distinguishes 
them is their revolutionary candor. Ellis 
approaches sex, not in the spirit of a 
Methodist sneaking into a peep-show, but 
in the spirit of a scientist examining a 
natural phenomenon. He is less interested 
in its aberrations than in its normal and 
ordinary manifestations. He was the first 
to study those normal manifestations with 
anything resembling an impartial and sci- 
entific spirit, and the first to protest against 
the old habit of viewing them furtively 
and as if they were somehow pathological 
and revolting. He has sought to make them 
decent, and so it is no wonder that his 
books are suppressed by the Comstocks. 

The study of sex has been the main enter- 
prise of his life, but he is by no means a 
man of one interest. He has written books 
on heredity, on crime, and on public 
health. He has traveled widely and re- 
ported his observations charmingly. He is 
a sound critic of letters and a brilliant 
essayist. His life has been cast on a modest 
plane, but he has busied himself in a dozen 
fields, and so he has lived richly. If the 
marks of a genuinely civilized man are that 
he is learned, dignified, courageous and 
serene, then he is one of the most civilized 
men ever heard of. Mr. Peterson's biog- 
raphy presents him very largely in his own 
words. There is little that is dramatic in it, 
for Ellis has shrunk from drama, but it is 
an engrossing story none the less. At the 
end of it there is a nearly complete bibli- 
ography of Ellis’s writings. 











THE AMERICAN MERCURY AUTHORS 


RicuMonpD Barrett was born at Newport, 
R. I., where he Sill lives, and is a graduate of 
Yale. He has contributed short Stories to many 
Americcn magazines, and published two novels, 
**Rapture’’ and ‘The Enemy's Gates.” 


Marcaret Copp (Mrs. Wituam C. 
Coss) is a New Yorker and a former newspaper 
woman. She is a graduate of the University of 
Maryland. 


Heven Dwicut Fisner was born in Con- 
Stantinople. She was graduated from Vassar 
and now lives in Palo Alto, Calif. She is a 
sister of H. B. Dwight, author of *‘Stamboul 
Nights.”’ 


Isaac GotpserG, Pu.D. (Harvard), és 
the author of numerous books, including Studies 
of Latin-American literature. His lates volume, 
“The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan,’ will be 
published shortly. 


F. Grecory Hartswick was born at 
Clearfield, Pa., and educated at the Hill School 
and at Yale. He was formerly one of the editors 
of Judge, and is now on the Staff of the New 
York Sunday World. 


E.tsworts HuntinoTon, Pu.D. (Yale), 
is research associate in geography at Yale. He 
ts the author of numerous scientific monographs 
and books; of the latter, ‘‘The Charaéter of 


Races’’ has become a Sandard work. 


Muna Les was born and received the greater 
part of her education in Mississippi, but now 
lives in Porto Rico. She is the wife of the well 
known Porto Rican author and publicist, Luis 
Maufioz Marin. Mrs. Marin is herself director 
of the Bureau of International Relations of the 
University of Porto Rico. She is the translator 
of General Rafael de Nogales’ ‘Four Years 
Beneath the Crescent’’ and of the contents of the 
Spanish-American anthology number of Poetry: 
A Magazine of Verse. She is also author of a 
book of lyrics, *‘‘Sea-Change,"’ and 4 frequent 


contributor to the magazines. 





Herpert Littwe is 4 Kansan and a ne, 
paper man. He has been conneited with th 
United Press for seven years. Since 1924 heh 
covered the Supreme Court at Washington anf 
the various oil trials. 


Rosert H. Lowte és one of America's lead. 
ing anthropologists, and professor of the subjet 
at the University of California. His ‘* Primitin 
Religion’’ and ** Primitive Society’’ are Sandan 
works. 


Josepx McGovpricx was born in Brooklyn, 
and educated at Columbia, where he is nw 
professor of government. He has acted as special 
investigator for various New York State depan- 
ments in the last few years. 


Epwarp Sapir, Px.D. (Columbia), # 
professor of anthropology and general linguific 
at the University of Chicago. He is an authority 
on the languages and customs of the America 
Indians. He is the author of *‘ Language, a 
Introduétion to the Study of Speech.” 


Eart W. Suimmons was born in Tacoma, 
Wash., but spent the greater part of his youthin 
Kansas. For five years he was on the Staff of th 
defunt Seattle Union Record. Until recently 


he was affiliated with the Columbia Universip - 


Press. 


Jr Tutty’s lates book, ‘‘Shanty Irish,” 
will be published next month. He is also th 
author of *‘Beggars of Life,’’ ‘Emmett Law 
ler,” **Jarnegan’’ and **Circus Parade.” » 


Epa Lou Wa ron, Pu.D. (University of 
California), is assistant professor of modem 
poetry at New York University. She is th 
author of *‘Dawn Boy,’’ a book of interpre 
tions of Navajo and Blackfoot songs. 


Tue Rev. Merritr Wimserry is paso 
of the Community Church at Chassell, Mid. 
He was born in Nebraska, attended college # 
Missouri, and has served churches in Colorads 
and South Dakota. 
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